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The (rime-Soaked Brands of William ,fones 


By R. &. Sterling 


(Reprinted from The Northwestern Miller of March 13, 1907.) 





ILL JONES, miller, sat 
perched on a high stool 
near the stove, his long legs 
crossed, a cigar, suffering, 
apparently, from a_ skin 
disease, hard held between 
his teeth. He spat, copi- 
ously and frequently, occa- 
sionally hitting the stove 
door, mostly missing it. 

“Well, by gravy, Tom- 
my,” he said, at length, “it’s 
ahard job. Why don’t you suggest something?” 

‘tommy was a skinny little man, feebly and droopily 
mustached, in a shiny office coat, with his feet perched 
high on the roll-top desk. He was spitting in another 
direction, with equal success at hitting his target. In 
his mouth he held the blood brother to Bill’s cigar. 

“Why, doggone it, Mr. Jones, I’ve thought up all 
our other brands. I run out sometimes,” defended 
Tommy; and he looked thoughtful, as if in denial of 
his statement as to paucity of idea. 

“By jings, I’'d take ‘Pink Rose’ if it wasn’t that I 
almost know it’s been used before. It’s a good name, 
better than ‘Snowdrift”” Bill Jones puffed out a 
cloud of hard-got smoke. 

“Oh, I don’t think much of ‘Snowdrift,’” said 
“It’s an old name; came out of the ark, I 




















Tommy. 
bet.” 

“Knock, that’s right. Instead of poking jokes at 
my names why don’t you make one up yourself?” 
asked Bill, truculently. 

“I tell you I made up all the others,” insisted 
Tommy. “But I’ve got one, anyway, that I’ve been 
thinking up and saving for some time. It’s a plumb 
dinger, though I don’t know as I’m sure it'll just 
suit us.” 

“Spit it out, and we'll know better,” said Bill, 
missing the stove door by less than an inch. 

“Red Bird,” said Tommy. “Have a picture of a 
red bird on the sack, pecking at a tree or something, 
a big circle around it, a wheat sheaf or two, a field, 
a picture of the mill, and the whole thing printed in 
red. It'll be new and mighty attractive.” 

“Punk,” said Bill, forcibly. “Red birds don’t peck 
at trees, and, besides, it’ll give the idea the flour is 
red. No red birds in mine, anyway. They’re thieves.” 
’ Tommy looked crestfallen, and disgustedly threw 
the pad he held on his knee down upon the desk. 

“Shucks,” he sighed, “if you turn down every sug- 
gestion I make, what’s the use my butting in? Find 
one yourself.” 

“Now, Tommy, none of that,” reproved Bill. “We 
got to get this brand up or miss the order, and you 
got to help. That order just about decides your job.” 

Before Tommy could reply to this badly veiled 
threat, the office door creaked open, and a small man, 
spectacled, mufflered, with tightly buttoned coat and 
carrying a small hand satchel, entered. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he greeted cordially 
in a thin, high voice. “I am Professor Finley, if you 
Please, inspector for the Pure Food Commission. I 
would like to take a cursory look over your brands, if 
you'll be so kind.” 
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“Our brands?” said Bill Jones. “What’s the food 
commission got to do with our brands?” 

“To see if they’re legal, y’ know,” replied the pro- 
fessor affably. “All brands must correspond and be 
in keeping with the law, y’ know. All of them, flour, 
meat, canned goods, everything, y’ know. Have to 
inspect ’em, y’ know.” 

“Well, I'll be derned,” said Bill. 
the sacks, you mean?” 

“Yes, yes, have to see the sacks, look them over, 
see if the wording is right, y’ know. Matter of form, 
y’ know. But cancel them, mark ’em out with green 
ink if they’re wrong, y’ know. Just see if they are 
in keeping with the food law, that’s all.” 

“Well, I'll be chewed,” said Bill Jones, disgustedly. 
“Wouldn’t that beat you?” 

“Oh, all perfectly legal,” said the professor. “Per- 
fectly legal, I assure you. Agents all over the coun- 
try. Large appropriation for use. All food, human, 
animal, plant, all kinds, chemical analysis, weight, 
brands, the whole thing in detail. Food and drugs 
act, y’ know. Fine thing. Preserve public health. 
Good thing, y’ know, excellent thing; speak the truth 
on labels, purity inside; lie on label, analyze interior. 
Fine law, y’ know.” 

“Well, dern if it ain’t,’ said Bill. “And dern if it 
is. I read it, most of it, but I couldn’t see as we 
came in.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, everybody’s in. Nobody escapes,” 
answered the professor cordially. “Probably won’t af- 
fect you particularly, I’m sure, but must submit, y’ 
know. Check them all and be fair, y’ know. Splendid 
law.” 


“Want to see 


ILL climbed down from his stool, put his cigar on 

the corner of the office safe, and led the way 
toward the door opening into the mill. 

Tommy lowered his legs, stretched them and rose 
painfully. Placing his cigar on the other forward 
corner of the safe, he muttered to himself: 

“Left side’s mine, other one’s Bill’s; left side, left 
side mine, left, left.” 

Still repeating the word, Tommy followed the 
others. 

In a corner of the first floor of the mill the new 
empty sacks were piled high. Bill led the way thither. 

“There’s the bunch, professor,’ he said, nodding 
toward the disorderly heaps. 

The inspector advanced and picked up the upper- 
most one from the first pile. 

“Gracious, gracious,’ he muttered, half to himself. 
“This won’t do at all, not at all. This is deception, 
oh, indeed, deception; unintentional, perhaps, but 
awful, awful.” He turned toward Bill. 

“Why, why,” stammered Bill. “What’s wrong with 
that?” 

The professor eyed it critically. 

“Why, sir, look at the rose,” he said at length. 
“Are there any roses ever packed under this label? 
Of course not. And yet the brand indicates that the 
package is one of roses. No, no, no, won’t do at all. 
The rose must come off, must come off; yes, indeed, 
come off at once.” 

Bill’s face lengthened. 


“Why, man, that’s been our principal brand for 
20 years or so. Everybody knows there are no roses 
in the sack. That’s ‘Red Rose’ flour, the finest flour 
made around here. Brand’s worth a thousand dol- 
lars, any day. The picture of the rose is what sells it.” 

“Of course, of course,” sighed the professor. “That’s 
always the case. Deception of the people. They buy 
it because of the rose, and there’s no rose there. No, 
indeed, the rose must come off.” 

“Well, by jings, Tommy, what do you think of 
that? Did you think we were deceiving anybody?” 
Bill was distinctly overcome. 


HE professor was paying small attention to his 

comment. Throwing aside many of the “Red Rose” 
sacks, he finally pulled out one of another kind. 

“Oh, my, my, my, worse yet,” he fairly wailed. 
“This, gentlemen, is quite awful. Unintentional, per- 
haps, gentlemen, on your part, but very serious. Look 
at this. A whole basket of fruit on this sack. One 
would think it came from a fruiterer’s—conductor of a 
fruit stand, y’ know, rather than from a mill. ‘Fruit 
and Flowers,’ very attractive, very beautiful design. 
Yes, indeed. But, gentlemen, think of the deception. 
The housewife sees the brand, wants fruit, buys a 
sack. Opens it at home and finds, not fruit, but flour. 
Shameful, shameful. No chemical analysis needed 
here; no, indeed, plain evidence, convict in any court. 
Very bad deception, gentlemen, oh, yes, surely, very 
bad. Must come off.” 

Bill Jones gave every sign of illness. This was 
more than any living miller could stand. He gasped 
for breath. 

“Why, gol ram it, Prof., no soul on earth would 
look for flowers or fruit in that sack. ‘That’s the 
brand, b-r-a-n-d, the name of the kind of flour. That 
brand’s the mainstay of this business. It’s worth more 
than the mill. The design is copyrighted, patented, 
you understand; registered, protected, belongs to us. 
It’s ours.” 

Bill looked ready to fight. 

“Very sad, indeed, Mr. Jones, that-error should 
have prevailed so long as to acquire value. But law 
is law, y’ know, and right is right, law and right, 
y’ know. Flour must not be sold under the style of 
fruit and flowers unless it is fruit and flowers. That 
deceives the consumer. You must not use that sack 
any more. Too bad, but law is law.” 

The professor stooped down to his little satchel 
where it rested on the floor, threw it open and drew 
out an ink pot and brush. 

“Must cancel these,” he explained. 


EXTEROUSLY and carefully he drew the wide 

marking brush, smeared with green ink, across 
the ends of the piles of sacks, running a finger ahead 
of the brush to part the layers and make sure that 
each sack was touched by the color. 

“Green ink, y’ know, federal cancellation,’ he com- 
mented as he worked. “No one allowed to use green 
ink for any other purpose. Sacks left useful for 
towels, pillow cases or clothing, but illegal to use them 
for flour after cancellation. Very sorry, Mr. Jones, 

(Continued on page 477.) 
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some (redit Problems of American 


Reprinted from «Safer Exporting” 


NTELLIGENT credit granting in the flour 
export trade depends on the ability of the 
exporter to visualize his credit customer 
abroad, to gauge his credit need, to size up his credit 
worthiness and, finally, to safeguard the commitment. 

There is very little comfort to the flour exporter 
in the experiences of manufacturers of telephone ap- 
paratus or check protectors in the granting of credit 
abroad. Those who buy American flour on credit are 
distributors of a very different type from foreign 
firms that distribute specialties of one kind or another. 

The difference does not lie so much in the per- 
sonality or responsibility, as in the commodity itself, 
in the manner of distribution, and in the economic 
factors which differently affect the need of credit on 
the part of an agent who distributes specialties and 
the importer who buys flour for resale. 

And there is every difference in the world between 
the relation of a specialty importer or distributor to 
his trade on the one hand, and the relations that exist 
between the flour importer and his trade. 

The flour importer deals in a commodity the price 
of which fluctuates, is affected by conditions of foreign 
exchange, supply and demand, harvests, international 
competition, frequently also of domestic production in 
the importer’s land. He is not committed to any one 
individual source of supply, as is the specialty dis- 
tributor, but can simultaneously turn for credit to two 
or more competing exporters. Moreover, there exists 
the possibility that the flour importer does not buy 
strictly to fill orders but to some extent on specula- 
tion, and a time comes when the best of them will 
juggle their purchases. ‘They have something in their 
possession, as yet unpaid for, with which they can 
speculate, at the risk of the foreign exporter. 

Flour is a commodity that enters into daily neces- 
sity, a commodity the price of which locally is fixed by 
a variety of factors, a commodity which almost always 
can be disposed of at a price, a commodity, finally, 
which permits the importer to discover sudden imag- 
inary flaws if the exchange should go against him 
or the speculation should turn out unprofitably. 

Thus, unfortunately, flour is a com- 
modity the handling of which is more ~ 
hazardous in foreign markets than the 
sale of typewriters, boots and shoes, re- 
frigerators or silk hosiery. The flour 
exporter must therefore recognize that 
his export credit problem is entirely his 


\ 


own, 


T has been truly stated that the basic 
credit are character, 
capital and capacity. In the flour trade 
we must add to the three c’s also con- 
servatism, as distinct from speculative 


conditions of 


purchasing. 

It is difficult for the flour exporter to 
visualize his customer, unless in the par- 
ticular market he has a dependable 
agent who watches the various local fac- 
tors that affect the fortune of individual 
customers, their ability to care for their 
engagements, their justification in placing 
orders. Barring this local representa- 
tion, the flour exporter, on receipt of a 
cable or a mail order, does not know 
whether his customer is big or little, an 
importer, baker or agent, honest or oth- 
erwise, financially responsible or not. 

There are times in the flour business 
when sales are badly wanted, and it is 
just then that the flour exporter is in- 
clined to scrutinize orders less rigorously. 
He may be undermining his own business 
by selling on credit to small bakers in 
the same region in which he had former- 
ly done a good business with the small 
tradesman’s local supplier. And then in 
the course of time he begins to wonder 





what has happened to the big business he used to get 
from that one local importer. 

And when business is badly wanted, a large number 
of flour exporters may glut a market of limited re- 
ceptivity. Those local importers who are capable of 
distributing in a manner satisfactory to their princi- 
pals find that the little fellow is able to buy at whole- 
sale prices direct from an American miller, and the 
market is demoralized. 

Probably no business shows more clearly the wis- 
dom of co-operation, of check on purchases, of a 
central scrutiny over foreign customers’ status, of 
concentrated daily study of local economic factors in 
the export field as flour. The predominant majority 
of American flour millers are users of the credit clear- 
ing and protective facilities of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange. And 
it is certainly within their own power not only to pre- 
vent abuses of credit, but also to abolish unsound 
trade usage of every kind in the sale of American flour 
to foreign countries. 

Last year showed remarkable evidences of the need 
to safeguard credits in the flour trade. The business 
structure of Brazil was shaken, and many firms went 
to the wall. Firms that had been considered little 
Gibraltars in strength, doing business honorably for 
50 years or more, found themselves in trouble. 


HERE is in foreign trade, particularly in countries 

that have to import flour and other necessities, an 
interlocking between financing and industrial enter- 
prises, between exchange and the fortunes of importers, 
between importers and banks, and it is not enough to 
have a first class credit report on the standing of a 
foreign customer; from day to day it is necessary to 
see how free the customer is from lateral involve- 
ments. 

There are endless possibilities for loss in flour ex- 
port, unless the exporter exercises eternal vigilance 
and in self-protection co-operates with other exporters, 
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Cfhlour Exporters 


through a medium of fact gathering equipment such 
as the exchange. 

A sudden onrush of big orders may be either a 
very happy omen or a symptom of a very unsound 
condition, may be a precursor of great profit or a 
trap that leads to loss. There must be a definite 
reason, justifiable from careful investigation, for these 
large simultaneous commitments, or there is every call 
for caution. 


HEN the exchange fluctuates wildly, as it did not 

long ago in the French West Indies and Brazil, 
the possession of a commodity like flour, with weeks 
ahead of him for payment, furnishes an importer of a 
certain type a mighty incentive for speculation. If 
that speculation ends disastrously, the importer “dis- 
covers” that the flour was not up to the sample, or 
some local court of law finds that he must be given six 
months’ time to pay on his acceptance, because cur- 
rency conditions are adverse. These are not imagin- 
ings, but such things have really happened in recent 
months. 

Withal, it is not necessary to be scared of foreign 
business on credit; it behooves only to be well in- 
formed, constantly informed, and well protected. The 
files of the exchange on flour importers in foreign 
countries, the constant watch on local conditions, and 
the facilities for salvaging shipments in distress, of 
course, greatly add to the protection of the American 
flour exporter, not to speak of the possibility to insure 
prudently granted credit. The import world has quick- 
ly learned the benefit to honorable and responsible 
importers of maintaining their credit line with the 
exchange, and in recent mails from Latin American 
countries as many as 300 and more financial state- 
ments have come to its office. If one remembers how 
stubbornly opposed Latin American merchants were 
only a few years ago to sending in accurate financial 
statements, the prestige of American export through 
co-operation with the exchange will be apparent. Many 
of these statements are sent in voluntarily, others upon 
request, but in all instances it is realized that the 
exchange has facilities for checking up 
statements with its own correspondents’ 
and the bank reports. 

But the nature of the commodity, the 
manner of its distribution in various 
markets, the peculiar hazards attaching 
to it, make it necessary for the flour ex- 
porter to know more about each market, 
to know more about each customer, to 
know more about each order and each 
sale, and to be protected to the maxi- 
mum of ability. It requires on the part 
of the exporter the heroic readiness to 
drop tempting business when business is 
badly needed, if it appears that the pro- 
posed business is not logically justifiable 
or impossible of a sufficient degree of 
cover, and to stand together in discour- 
aging bad trade usage by importers. 

The flour exporter might with advan- 
tage prepare a card index of all coun- 
tries to which we can ship flour in vol- 
ume; on each card he may put down the 
annual and monthly sales from the Unit- 
ed States, and his own annual and 
monthly sales. The next item would be 4 
brief description of distribution methods, 
the strategic cities, a list of buyers taken 
from the Market Guide for Latin Amer- 
ica. He can then go after his flour busi- 
ness with at least some knowledge of 
conditions in each market. And if he 
has intelligent and observant agents oF 
traveling salesmen, he can add _ theif 
comments on the card. It is necessary 


for him to keep currently posted, and to 
view his trade both in the light of ledger 
experience and of economic factors. 
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HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


N May of last year, comment was made in these 
| fleas on the issuance by the Federal Trade 
Commission of a “cease and desist order” against the 
use by Ostermoor & Co. of a picture of a mattress 
showing the stuffing unduly and untruthfully expanded 
with intent to deceive and defraud the purchaser. 
Mention also was made of the fact that Commissioner 
Humphrey had vigorously dissented from the commis- 
sion’s decision, on the ground that if all “puffing” were 
to be forbidden, advertising would indeed fall upon 
evil days. 

The editorial view expressed was a gloomy one. It 
was suggested that, if the commission’s meticulous 
opinion should prevail, flour brands bearing pictures 
of beautiful fruits and blooming flowers necessarily 
would have to be abandoned. Drawings of flour mills 
resembling the Woolworth Building no longer could 
be used, nor could mill surroundings be pictured with 
embellishments of locomotives, steamships, and hand- 
some ladies riding on the backs of horses. All of these 
clearly could be interpreted only as gross misrepre- 
sentation of the mills and their products and settings. 
Finally, the hope was expressed that better counsel 
would prevail and reasonable latitude be allowed for 
exuberance in advertising. 

This hope has now been most happily realized. 
Ostermoor & Co., encouraged perhaps by Commissioner 
Humphrey’s decision, carried their cause before the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, which, in a 
decision just rendered, unhorses the puissant and pow- 
erful Federal Trade Commission and says Ostermoor 
& Co. may go on puffing up their mattresses as much 
as ever they like. It does not believe that any one 
ever has been deceived into believing the mattress 
would burst open, as shown in the picture, and sug- 
gests that no sensible person could interpret the trade- 
mark as other than what it is,—a fanciful exaggeration 
to illustrate the method of making the mattress and 
its superior resiliency. It, in a word, backs Mr. 
Humphrey, and disallows and disavows his hair split- 
ting associates. 

Memory is uncertain and traditionally unreliable. 
Yet, when this Ostermoor incident first came into the 
newspapers, something recalled to mind that very many 
years ago the Department of Agriculture indulged 
itself in exercise of authority newly granted by the 
food and drugs act and embarked on a campaign of 
investigation of the truthfulness of food brands and 
advertising. Millers of that day were much disturbed 
by the prospect of having their trademarks submitted 
to the acid test of law and fact, and there was a 
general scurrying to cover by owners of brands which 
appealed to fancy rather than to strict truth. 

A search of old volumes of this publication ulti- 
mately brought to light a simple little tale of the 
distress caused William Jones, an imaginary miller, 
by an imaginary call from an agent of the Department 
of Agriculture, which was the federal snooping com- 
mission of those days. The story, because it applies 
so perfectly to the commission’s present activities and 
illustrates how history repeats itself, is reprinted in 
this issue. The date of original publication was March 
13, 1907. 


FARM BOARD AND FORECASTS 
_ Surplus Control Act, now pending in Congress 
under political conditions which threaten its enact- 
ment, provides, among innumerable other things, that 
the Federal Farm Board shall in advance of each 
harvest estimate the probable surplus production of 
basic agricultural commodities and provide for the 
collection of an “equalization fee” to be used in dis- 
Posing of the excess over domestic requirements in 
such way as will protect home prices against the in- 
fluence of world market levels. 
In the Industrial Digest for December, figures were 
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given to show the variation of July and August esti- 
mates of winter wheat condition from the final harvest 
report. Mr. Fred J. Lingham has extended these 
figures of percentage of error into terms of bushels 
of error. The results show that the July estimate has 
been as much as ninety-two million bushels under the 
actual harvest, while the August forecast has been in- 
correct by as much as seventy-eight million bushels, 
with an average error over eleven years of almost 
thirty million bushels. 

These are only the winter wheat figures. To them 
would have to be added, preliminary to the construc- 
tion of the surplus disposal program, the spring wheat 
production estimate, with its further large factor of 
probable error. Then, with the consolidated form 
chart in hand, the board would be required to take 
account of carry-over and probable consumption, and 
fix the amount of “equalization fee” which the grower 
would have to pay as a shield and buckler against 
world forces of supply and demand. 

The same plans and the same errors of advance 
data applicable to wheat would apply equally to corn 
and swine, and to cotton. Nothing short of the gift 
of prophecy would enable the farm board even ap- 
proximately to forecast conditions; and the methods 
provided for selecting the farm board seem to insure 
its members having every quality but prescience. They 
could perhaps put guesses into a hat and draw for 
the lucky number, but beyond that possibility the 
chance of their fitting the fee to the hazard would 
be somewhat less than that of an amateur bookmaker 
at a race track. 

Yet this bill, loaded with this and other economic 
absurdities, is esteemed the most important legisla- 
tion in Congress. It also is regarded by many as 
likely to be the largest single factor in selecting the 
next presidential candidate of the dominant party, 
and perhaps of the election to follow. The saving 
circumstance is that not the worst enemy of President 
Coolidge has had the temerity to suggest that he will 
sign it. He at least knows that it is a willful setting 
up of expediency over principle, and that it would be 
the ruin of already harassed agriculture. 





LABOR SURVEYS MILLING 

a interesting side light on milling, although it 

directs no particular conclusion, is supplied in a 

labor survey of eleven principal industries published 

by the Department of Labor. That portion of the 

report which refers particularly to flour milling was 

summarized on page 334 of last week’s issue of this 
paper. 

In the twelve years since 1914, taking that year as 

a basis, seven principal industries increased their 


“ per man production to a greater degree than did flour 


milling, while five fell below it. The index figure for 
flour milling was 140, taking 1914 as a base, while 
industry as a whole increased production per man to 
the index 159. Mass production and improved ma- 
chinery enabled rubber tire manufacturers to increase 
production more than 200 per cent to index 311, while 
the manufacture of motor cars was indicated by 272, 
as compared with 100 in 1914. Boot and shoe manu- 
facture, curiously enough, remained virtually station- 
ary, indicating little change in methods and processes. 

The increase of forty per cent in the amount of 
wheat flour manufactured per man employed prob- 
ably is wholly due to the trend toward larger units 
of production. In a graph illustrating the tendency of 
milling productivity, the index line continues almost 
horizontal from 1904 to 1919, and then moves rapidly 
upward to the present position at 140. These seven 
years cover the period of greatest change toward cen- 
tralized production in milling through the elimination 
of a great number of small units and the building of 
larger plants or through increase in size of existing 
plants already relatively large. 

The fact that there has been almost no change 
in manufacturing methods in flour mills, already almost 
wholly automatic, emphasizes this conclusion. Natural- 
ly as one- to five-thousand-barrel mills have replaced 
hundreds of small units, the tonnage production per 
man engaged has increased. It probably is true that 
some part of the mechanical labor so displaced has 
been offset by increased supervision, administrative 
and selling services. In bulk figures it is, of course, 
impossible to measure these changes in detail. 
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While no data on the subject are available, it is 
entirely probable that milling exceeds all industries in 
tonnage and value of production per man. None have 
a more completely simplified and automatic process 
of manufacture. It probably is in some measure due 
to this fact that milling is relatively restricted in its 
opportunity to make a conversion profit. With few 
and small items of expense relative to the value of 
materials and products, there is less opportunity to 
profit in the operation. It doubtless is principally 
because of this that so much of the profit and loss 
account in flour milling reflects the fortunes of trading 
rather than actual conversion operations. 





THE FLOUR TRADE ON TRIAL 

} UCH of the current correspondence between mill- 

ers and their customers is composed of discus- 
sion, some of it acrimonious, of the merits and demer- 
its of the carrying charge. Many buyers, some of 
them large ones and including both distributors and 
bakers, have this year set out not only to avoid pay- 
ing their own past due carrying charges on contracts, 
but apparently to defeat the principle of the charge 
as applied to flour sales as a whole. 

Nothing could be more absurd nor, in the end, 
less to flour distributors’ own interests, than defeat of 
millers’ efforts to establish a carrying charge as stand- 
ard trade practice. Under the system of forward 
bookings, which has within the past few years become 
so widespread in the trade, a carrying charge has 
become an absolute necessity unless the trade in mill 
products, both from the millers’ and from the distrib- 
utors’ point of view, is to be permitted to degenerate 
into a system of open and indeterminate options of 
purchase, 

No matter what time of shipment may be stated 
in a sales contract, it becomes without limit unless, 
at expiration of the named period, some burden of 
responsibility is placed upon the party in default. A 
thirty-day contract is in no way different from a 
twelve months’ contract when no obligation to take 
the goods within thirty days is imposed and the buyer 
is left free to delay indefinitely. 
would make mere memoranda of good intentions out of 


Such a practice 


every order for flour given and received. 

It is obvious that no miller can afford to carry his 
bins full of wheat while awaiting the pleasure and 
convenience of the customer who has obligated himself 
to take the products of the wheat. No more can he 
carry protection in options with their attendant ex- 
pense and hazards. He must, if he is to preserve his 
position in business, have some means of protection 
against the losses which inevitably result from cus- 
tomers’ defaults. 

The flour trade itself, under a system of indefinite 
extensions of contracts, would be in a hazardous posi- 
tion. With buyers committed only to take out their 
purchases “some time,” speculation would run riot, 
and no flour jobber would have any protection what- 
ever against the price chaos which would result. Fair- 
ly earned merchandising profits would soon become 
impossible, and rewards would go as premiums to 
followers of bad methods and speculation rather than, 
as in all sound commerce, to the conservative and 
careful, 

Fortunately, despite the present congestion of the 
trade by an unprecedented volume of undigested pur- 
chases of flour, millers so far this season have shown 
commendable firmness in their insistence upon carry- 
ing charges. They have done this in face of a barrage 
of claims, boasts, threats and even direct falsehood. 
Some have lost customers and probably will lose more. 
Naturally, some have weakened and not scrupled to 
use their lack of courage to court favor with their 
trade. 

Unless the principle of the carrying charge on past 
due contracts can be established this year, all effort 
to make it standard trade practice may as well be 
abandoned. This will mean a disorganized, unprofit- 
able, and finally completely destroyed, flour trade, so 
far, at least, as further utility of present distributing 
machinery is concerned. The small jobber will be- 
come the victim of his larger and more speculative 


rival. The latter ultimately will be overtaken by his 


own gambling in contracts, or, which is not unlikely, 
be displaced by extension of millers’ own distributing 
services. 
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Domestic Demand.—The betterment in flour business that was expected to 
follow the inventory period has not materialized, and mills report a steady curtail- 
ment in new business. The general belief that stocks had been allowed to run low 
in consumers’ hands has not been substantiated, and the trade continues reluctant to 
furnish shipping directions on old orders. 
Mills are finding their courage taxed to 
the utmost in applying the carrying 
charge on delinquent contracts, and com- 
plaints are heard of its abandonment. 
January, on the whole, has -been a dull 
month, evidencing the heavy buying that 
took place during the fall months. 

Export Trade.—The dullness of do- 
mestic business is reflected in the export 
trade, which shows no feature. Euro- 
pean flour importers are buying spar- 
ingly, their purchases being limited to a 
small number of mills with well-estab- 
lished foreign business. Most of the current demand is from Holland and Ger- 
many. Latin America is a small but consistent buyer. 

First clears are strong under light production and improved domestic demand, 
but second clears and low grades are weak and slow of sale. 

Flour Prices.—Prices have changed little during the past two weeks, but most 
buyers appear to cling to the belief that lower quotations are in prospect. St. Louis 
quotations are up 15@25c bbl, however, since a week ago, Minneapolis and Buffalo 
are firm at last week’s prices, and Kansas City figures are but 10c lower. 

Production—In spite of poor shipping instructions, mills average higher in per- 
centage of capacity operated than in the corresponding period of the past two years. 

Millfeed.—Slackening demand for bran in some sections last week had the 
effect of checking somewhat the steadily upward movement of prices. This week’s 
quotations of spring wheat mills, however, average about 50c ton higher, with 
Kansas City prices unchanged from a week ago, and St. Louis figures 25@50c lower. 
The market maintains its strength under persistent demand from scattered dis- 
tricts and light mill operation. Mills in the Northwest are practically out of the 
market on all grades except flour middlings and red dog, and some of the larger 
ones in the Southwest are also behind in filling orders. Canadian mills report a 
persistent demand, with increasing volume of export orders. 




















European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 1.—(Special Cable)—The flour 
Business in imported flour, however, is slow, as it is about 2s per 280 lbs too dear, 
compared with the price of home milled. No improvement in demand for flour 
from America is expected until prices are more nearly equal. Flour from Australia 
is also very cheap, and good sales have resulted. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 42s 9d@43s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.27@7.44 bbl), Canadian export patents 
for February-March shipment 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), for April shipment 41s ($6.97 
bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 9d, 
($7.10 bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.29 bbl), American low grades 32s 6d ($5.53 
bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent 
to 40s, c.i.f. ($6.80 bbl). 

Liverpool—The imported flour market is firm, and some sales of American 
soft winters have been made at 41s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.10 bbl). Some sales of ex- 
port patents have also been made at 40s per 280 lbs ($6.80 bbl) by a Canadian mill 
not belonging to the Canadian export conference. A good business is being done in 
Australian flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s@44s 6d per 280 
lbs ($7.14@7.57 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), American soft 
winter patents 41s 8d@41s 9d ($7.01@7.10 bbl), Australian patents for February 
shipment 37s 9d ($6.42 bbl), American low grades 31s 6d@34s ($5.36@5.78 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market continues firm. Although a fair business is being 
done in Canadian export patents, other grades meet with a poor sale. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 41s 6d@42s per 280 lbs ($7.06@7.14 bbl), 
Canadian soft winters 41s ($6.97 bbl), American soft winters 42s@43s 6d ($7.14 
@7.40 bbl), Australian patents for forward delivery 37s 64@38s ($6.38@6.46 bbl). 

Belfast.—The flour market is stronger, but business is slow, as buyers are only 
willing to purchase cheap spot lots. Kansas flour on spot is freely offered. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 38d per 280 lbs ($7.35 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), American milled Manitobas 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), Kansas 
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export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American soft winters 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 44s ($7.48 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is no improvement in flour trading. In spite of making 
cheap offers, Kansas millers have not succeeded in securing any business. Today's 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7.75@8 per 100 kilos ($6.89@7.12 bbl), Kan. 
sas top patents $7.80@8.20 ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas straights $7.60@7.80 (36.76 
@6.94 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.60@7.70 ($6.76@6.85 bbl), Belgian patents 
$7.60 ($6.76 bbl). 

Hamburg.—After an active general demand in all markets, buyers have ceased 
operations. Fair sales have been made of Kansas flour. Canadian flour has been 
neglected, as it is considered too dear. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$8.10@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.74 bbl), Canadian export patents $8@8.25 ($7.12 
@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.50 ($7.30@7.57 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents $8.10 ($7.21 bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled 
delivered, $11 ($9.79 bbl); rye flour $8.75@9.25 ($7.79@8.23 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour market is firm, and buyers are reserved, considering 
the higher prices which are believed due to the threat of war in China. The market 
is overstocked, and resellers are offering large quantities of imported flour at 4 
considerable discount. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.50@8.80 per 
100 kilos ($7.57@7.83 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.05@8.45 ($7.16@7.52 bbl) 
Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.95@8.35 ($7.07@7.43 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.35 
@8.80 ($7.48@7.83 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.85@7.15 ($6.10@6.37 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet, and prices are easier. In Liverpool, how- 
ever, the tendency is firm and prices are advancing. Demand has been good, but 
it is now slowing up. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed in London is decreasing, and prices are easier. Low 
grades are sparingly offered from the Continent and Argentina. Middlings are 
quoted at £7 5s ton, bran £7 2s 6d, and Plate pollards, which are quiet, at £6 for 
parcels on spot. In Liverpool, feedingstuffs are firm, owing to their scarcity. 
Home mills are buying American second clears, while Argentine low grades are 
above buyers’ ideas. In Belfast, prices are firm and demand is good. Bran is 
quoted there at £9 15s ton, and pollards at £9. 

OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is quoted at £6 7s 64@£6 10s ton, and that 
made from Bombay seed at £5 17s 6d. Feeding cakes are very firm in Liverpool, 
with American linseed cake quoted at £10 ton for February shipment and Argentine 
at £11. Cottonseed meal is offered at £8 15s. 


OATMEAL 

In London the Scottish mills are securing the majority of business in oatmeal at 

36s 3d per 280 lbs, while the Continent is doing a good trade in rolled oats at 35s 

@35s 6d. American and Canadian oat products are too dear, meal being quoted 

at 41s 6d and rolled oats at 42s. In Belfast there is a scarcity of imported oatmeal. 

Flake is considered too dear at 42s. The Irish oats mills are experiencing a good 
trade in flake at 45s and meal at 36s 6d, delivered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. Thé 
ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














NORTHWEST— Jan. 30 Jan. 31 NORTHWEST— Jan. 30 Jan, 31 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 1926 1925 Jan. 29 Jan. 22 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...186,228 181,026 230,142 236,035 Minneapolis ...... 40 39 43 42 
i ae 13,984 9,824 12,473 8,827 St. Paul ......... 60 42 57 40 
Duluth-Superior 15,705 16,590 12,585 20,510 Duluth-Superior .. 42 45 34 55 
Outside mills*..156,334 184,072 218,376 245,786 Outside mill*..... 51 46 54 61 
Totals .372,251 391,512 473,576 611,158 Average ..... 45 42 48 5 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...144,982 134,961 113,342 127,400 Kansas City ...... 82 76 75 85 
ee 40,960 41,516 31,829 40,079 Wichita .......... 65 66 51 61 
Ge oes a<ces 19,339 24,404 26,216 32,710 Salina ........... 51 64 59 70 
St. Joseph 52,171 33,624 24,715 47,188 St. Joseph ....... 110 70 52 99 
AE Scescee 22,210 20,845 21,427 22,142 Omaha .......... 81 76 78 81 
Outside millst..242,822 245,957 208,735 239,778 Outside millst.... 68 69 57 65 
Totals . 522,484 501,207 426,264 509,297 Average ..... 7 71 61 76 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Lowls ...... 28,300 27,300 27,300 29,100 St. Louis ......... 47 45 42 45 
Outsidet 45,700 45,900 40,000 41,200 Outsidet ....... 53 53 46 47 
Toleds «4.000000 38,550 35,100 39,200 29,000 Toledo ........... 76 70 82 60 
Outsideg 25,590 44,331 24,082 63,188 Outside] ....... 55 54 52 74 
ENG 65s kcacae Sbeess a5eede 12,769 Indianapolis ...... + “+ ++ 64 
Southeast ..... 128,677 106,027 86,050 124,081 Southeast ........ 78 69 63 88 
Totals ....266,817 258,658 216,632 299,338 Average ..... 65 60 63 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,804 28,132 27,260 40,788 Portland ......... 44 45 43 65 
PN Se | 23,224 22,736 22,994 23,202 Seattle ........... 50 49 44 44 
Tacoma ...6+0% 26,831 21,127 23,637 15,074 nS Oe 47 37 41 26 
Totals 77,859 71,994 73,891 79,064 Average ..... 47 43 43 46 
Butea oo. 0s 199,968 197,477 195,278 235,344  Buffalo........... 84 83 82 98 
CRIGABO 06 veers 32,000 33,000 34,000 38,000 GE Stn dcacwee 80 82 85 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Pau! and 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 


Duluth-Superior. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Louis, but controlled in that city. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 1. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNash ville 
Spring first patent ........+5- $7.10@ 7.70 $7.75@ 8.00 §....@.... $7.20@ 7.60 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.60@ 8.00 $....@.... $8.00@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.80 $7.80@ 8.05 $8.25 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.70@ 7.30 7.26@ 7.55 coco Deen 6.80@ 7.20 7.50@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.65 eres Ms 7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.65 7.50@ 7.80 00 @ oa 
Spring first clear .......++++5 6.20@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.55 Tire J 6.20@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.25 cece Moces 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 ree. fe @ ase 
Hard winter short patent 6.80@ 7.25 re, eee 7.15@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.25 8.10@ 8.20 7.40@ 7.80 ....@.... 7.60@ 8.00 7.35@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.2 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.65 rr yer 6.40@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.60 7.50@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.40 wen te she FO BS eee pe 71.200 7.60 ....@.0» 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 6.00 rey Prey 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.90 eos Q@oeee occu @ecee ooo Gu. cere Deen -@.... ere Peer ja@ 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.50@ 7.20 ooee@...- --@. 7.00@ 7.40 coee@iuccs cece Quees wert ITT Tet) LTTE 7.10@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.60 8.40@ 8.79 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.40 ....@.... ..@. 6.10@ 6.50 ....@.... 6.15@ 6.80 ....@.... %6.00@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 5.90 ....@.... se 5.50@ 6.00 ....@.... wy ae vale > rit eS 6.40@ 6.55 ....@.. 6.00@ 6.50 
a eee 5.90@ 6.10 5.70@ 6.15 - Y er 6.50@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.70 ee ye 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.90 .@.. a 
Rye flour, dark ..........+++: 4.25@ 4.60 3.75@ 4.25 , ..@. 4.75@ 4.80 Meet AEE Sees 6.00@ 6.25 4.85@ 4.95 .@.. @ 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 MOREED | 000.6000 $....@ $7.75@ 7.95 Spring top patentf...$....@8.10 $....@8.65 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 $6.95 
eR he waves 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.70 ROO ce cde ies 7.25@ 7.70 7.70@ 7.90 Ontario 90% patentst. 5.60@5.70 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ 40s 9d 
6 6 5.60@ 6.00 @ Montana ....... 7.00@ 7.30 7.80@ 8.00 Spring second patent{ ....@7.60 ....@7.95 Ontario exports§....38s@38s 6d see 
utes. 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib j 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ceding weeks. North America shipped more than in the immediately preceding 

week, but less than the season’s average. Argentine shipments showed an in- 
crease, but Australia shipped less than the week before. Out of the total shipments, 
3,856,000 bus were destined to ex-Eurypean countries, which is the high record for 
the season, but whether or not this indicates a higher level of demand in those 
countries or is merely incidental will appear from future developments. Quantities 
on passage to Europe are rapidly increasing. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Te total world shipments last week were larger than in either of the two pre- 














- Bushels i‘ 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
23 Fa. B_ ssccovvcvece 13,525 759 8,112 1,112 936 19,444 
24 Jan. 16 .. ° 1,969 3,184 1,208 656 17,485 
25 Jan. 22 3,530 4,992 472 464 17,285 
26 Jan. 29 4,148 3,512 784 600 18,544 
Aug. 1 to date ..........279,667 19,342 25,228 31,736 22,976 379,094 
Last year to date ....... 221,680 28,544 27,696 17,312 37,672 332,904 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 
On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
23 TOR. GB ccccccvccccceces 17,176 276,568 9,112 263,912 51,256 
24 Fam. BH ccccccccccecese 15,640 292,208 12,160 276,072 54,736 
25 JOG. BO Mesacccviocncsce 14,504 $06,712 12,168 288,240 57,072 
26 JOM. Ee 0656045 6eenvses 14,688 321,304 12,664 300,808 59,096 
Last year to Gate ......ceces 264,512 262,996 34,792 


The final estimate of the Canadian government, issued Jan. 25, increased the 
total Canadian wheat crop by 455,000 bus to 406,269,000. The yield in the three 
prairie provinces was reduced 1,386,000 bus. The Manitoba crop was cut 2,040,000 
bus, that of Saskatchewan was left at the former figure, while, as intimated last 
week, the crop of Alberta was increased 654,000. An increase, nearly all in On- 
tario, was made in the yield of the other provinces to the extent of 1,841,000 bus. 
This latest estimate makes no material change in the position with respect to the 
balance of Canadian supplies, the indication being that Canadian wheat should be 
available at the rate of about 6,000,000 bus per week until July 31. 

Ocean rates have tended downward since the beginning of November. From 
the beginning of September to the beginning of November, grain freights in the lead- 
ing trades had doubled, which was an unusual rise within so short a period. The 
decline during the past two months has not been quite as rapid as the rise. 
Freights are still somewhat above the September level, but the trend is downward, 
and in the Argentine and Australian trades the more distant positions are quoted 
at declining rates. This decline in ocean freights favors movement from the more 
distant countries, and should tend to narrow the spread between prices in North 
America and those in Argentina and Australia. The level of freights prevailing at 
the time of chartering, rather than those at the time of shipment, must be taken 
into account in determining prices at which owners can afford to sell. Charters in 
the Australian trade, for example, are quite regularly fixed at least three months 
before date of shipment, and a good deal of tonnage was fixed for the movement of 
the new crop from Australia, and also from Argentina, on the September level. 
That shipments to Europe from the Pacific Coast of North America fell off during 
the past three or four weeks is undoubtedly due to the fact that tramp tonnage to 
load during this period would have had to be chartered when freights were at the 
higher levels: Liner tonnage will carry its quota at all times, making rates on 
parcels that will attract the cargoes it needs. 

The basis of prices has recently moved upward to a moderate degree, and 
European bidding is reported to have been keener for near-by than for more 
distant supplies. It will not be until about the last week in February that on passage 
supplies from other shipping points than Atlantic North America and the Black 
Sea will begin to arrive in Europe in any considerable volume. For the next three 
weeks, arrivals in Europe are likely to be only in moderate quantities. The position 
of Europe will be a good deal easier after that time. 


QUAKER OATS TO REBUILD 
FEED HOUSE JUST BURNED 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—One man was 
killed, two men were badly burned and 
damage estimated at between $150,000 
and $200,000 was caused last week by a 








The explosion blew out windows and 
elevator doors in an adjacent section of 
the mill. The fire caused only a partial 
shutdown of the plant for one day. 


Joun R. Barrin. 





BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 
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plant, were among the speakers. Simi- 
lar conferences are to be held at Hart- 
ford City, Fort Wayne and Goshen. 





DEATH OF MRS. B. F. ISENBERG 


Mrs. B. F. Isenberg, wife of the sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association, died at her home in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., on Jan. 21. She had been 
in ill health for five years and had been 
confined to her bed for 10 days prior to 
her death. She was 81 years old. 





ANDREW SMITH APPOINTED 
TO POSITION WITH LARABEE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Andrew Smith, for several 
years sales manager for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Smith has submitted his resignation 
to the company at Wichita, and will come 
to Kansas City to assume his new duties 
as soon as practicable. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





SNOW OR RAIN REQUIRED 
FOR SUBSOIL IN SOUTHWEST 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat in the Southwest is 
in good condition, but needs heavy snows 
or rains to soak the subsoil, according 
to the monthly crop report issued today 
by the agricultural development depart- 
ment of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. 
Harvey E. Yants. 





NEBRASKA CROP CONDITION GOOD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Farm reserves of 
wheat in Nebraska are larger than usual 
for this time of the year, C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, said upon return- 
ing from Omaha, where he addressed 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, Jan. 27. The new wheat 
crop is in good condition, despite the 
fact that less moisture has been received 
in Nebraska than in Kansas and Okla- 
homa., 





British Columbia’s agricultural pro- 
duction for 1926 has been estimated at 
$70,000,000. 


ROYAL MILLING BUYS 
1,000-BBL UTAH MILL 


Former Plant of Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
at Ogden Is Sold to Great Falis 
Company 


Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 1—(Special Tele- 
gram)—J. W. Sherwood, vice president 
and manager of the Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., closed a deal this 
afternoon with the J. M. & M. S. Brown- 
ing Co. for the former plant of the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co. in Ogden. This 
was originally built by the Utah Cereal 
Food Co. 

Mr. Sherwood announced that it was 
planned to install machinery in the plant 
for a flour mill with a daily capacity of 
1,000 bbls. The elevators, which are now 
used by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
as extra storage, have a capacity of 
350,000 bus. 

Some other vacant property has been 
secured from the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce in order to provide room for 
any additional units the company may 
decide to erect. Mr. Sherwood has an- 
nounced that he will come to Ogden to 
take charge of the plant. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Jan. 29, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 6 6 208 243 

Kansas City... 17 13 130 123 

Chicago ...... 286 256 166 167 o* oe 
New York .... 195 216 128 110 282 3864 
a ee 28 19 6 19 ee we 
Baltimore .. 19 16 2 o* _ es 
Philadelphia . 56 54 35 60 164 170 
Milwaukee ... 16 27 9 19 ‘6s as 
Dul.-Superior. P _ 5 14° «#175 78 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 





Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Jan. 15 2,266 2,557 2,653 
Previous week .... - 2,218 2,115 2,495 
July i-Jan. 15 . sa0 eae 74,227 78,318 

Imports 
Week ending Jan. 15 vs ee 1 
July i-Jan. 16 ....... 2 2 3 

Exports— 

Week ending Jan. 15. 382 147 530 
Previous week .. owe 262 188 210 
July i-Jam. 16 ...002. 8,394 5,677 8,941 











Jan. | Feb. | March} April | May | June 


Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


dust explosion and fire that wrecked the 
old seven-story feed house of the Quaker 
Oats Co.’s big plant here. 

Search of the ruins is being made for 
the body of John McManama, an employee 
believed killed. He was working alone 
on the sixth floor of the plant, the center 
of the fire, and could scarcely have 
escaped. Anton Nelson and Joseph 
Gregor, the men burned, probably will 
recover, 

Officials believe the explosion started 
in a grinder in the basement of an ad- 
joining building and followed a conveyor, 
like a fuse, into the basement of the feed 
house and up through a shaft there. 
Fire broke out on the second and sixth 
floors of the building first, the interven- 
ing floors being occupied by grain bins, 
the contents of which are still smolder- 
ing 

Fire walls, a favorable wind, and quick 
action on the part of employees and city 
firemen, prevented the spread of the fire 
to other sections of the plant. The 
burned building was one of the sections 
to he rebuilt as part of the company’s 
expansion program here. Work on a 
new feed house will be pushed this 
Spring. 


HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Bakers’ Club of New 
York at its annual meeting re-elected 
Frederic H. Frazier president, M. Lee 
Marshall and W. J. Morris vice presi- 
dents, Ernest B. Keirstead treasurer, 
and Frank A. Lyon secretary. Direc- 
tcrs: Jesse Barber, A. A. Clarke, E. H. 
Ford and Mr. Keirstead. The meeting 
was at the Hotel Biltmore, and was well 
attended. The annual reports showed 
progress. Among new members admit- 
ted was Milton J. Livingston, president 
of the Continental Baking Corporation. 


Bruno C. Scumipr. 





INDIANA BAKERS CONFER 

Inpranapoutis, Inp.—The first of a 
series of conferences sponsored by the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association to consider 
legislation affecting the business in In- 
diana was held recently in Indianapolis, 
at the plant of the Holsum Baking Co. 
Discussions largely dealt with unfair 
trade practices in some sections. John 
M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of America, and 
George Dunn, manager of the Holsum 
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RYE MILLERS FORESEE 
FAVORABLE REACTION 


Wisconsin Association Reviews Situation at 
Milwaukee Meeting—Election of Offi- 
cers Is Postponed Until Summer 


Mu.wavkeE, Wis.—Despite the fact 
that immediate conditions concerning de- 
mand for rye flour are more or less un- 
favorable, the situation may confidently 
be expected to result in a reaction, ac- 
cording to opinions expressed by mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Rye Millers’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held Jan. 
27 at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 

The recently enhanced value of rye, 
which has brought it into a more nearly 
normal relation to wheat, is gradually 
becoming appreciated by the larger buy- 
ers, who for some time have regarded it 
more as on a feed than a bread basis, 
and have gauged their price ideas as to 
the flour accordingly. Rye millers, on 
the other hand, having learned an ex- 
pensive lesson in recent years, have con- 
sistently declined to sell their flour on 
buyers’ views. While this attitude un- 
doubtedly has cost millers considerable 
business, the volume they have been able 
to effect has been done on a good margin 
over cost, and the industry is therefore 
said to be in a much better condition. 
At the same time, there has developed a 
better appreciation in most quarters of 
the relatively low cost of rye as a food- 
stuff, and demand is on the upgrade. 
It also was reported that the number of 
rye millers who were willing to sell at 
or even below “cost merely to keep their 
capacity fully occupied, is growing less 
and less as the folly of this manner of 
doing business becomes strongly appar- 
ent in dwindling bank accounts and 
business deficits. 

An encouraging feature was the re- 
port that some of the largest wholesale 
bakeries specializing in rye bread are 
experiencing a growing demand as the 
result of increasing consumption. It was 
stated that much remains to be accom- 
plished to get consumption of rye bread 
to its former popularity, but a start has 
been made which millers believe is the 
beginning of a new cycle. The progress 
of the effort toward legalizing potable 
and healthful beer also is considered as 
providing a prospect for increased con- 
sumption of rye bread. 

Severe weather kept down the attend- 
ance at the meeting, and it was decided 
to defer the annual election until the 
midsummer convention. The officers hold- 
ing over are: president, Fred Fisher, of 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca; vice 
president, Kenneth L. Burns, president 
of the Globe Milling Co., Watertown; 
secretary-treasurer, Sidney C. Northrop, 
of the Globe Milling Co. Directors: the 
officers and George W. Moody, of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co; E. O. 
Wright, of the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie; H. E. Pagel, of the Pagel 
Milling Co., Stevens Point; H. D. Reit- 
mann, of the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
Galesville. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., entertained the members and 
guests at luncheon. Among the guests 
of honor was William A. Hottensen, 
president of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, and head of the W. M. Bell 
Co., grain commission. 

Messrs. Burns, Moody and Harry F. 
Hunter, manager of the Milwaukee 
branch of the Chase Bag Co., were named 
a committee to select the time and place 
for the midsummer convention. The 
same committee also is charged with ar- 
rangements for the second annual golf 
tournament, to be held during the con- 
vention. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FARM SUBSIDY OPPOSED BY 
ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB 


Str. Louis, Mo.—A resolution unani- 
mously passed at the annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Flour Club, held at the 
City Club on Jan. 27, opposing the prin- 
ciples of the McNary-Haugen bill, held 
that such legislation is uneconomic and 
dangerous, and would be but a forerun- 
ner of the further entrance of the gov- 
ernment into business. The resolution 
was communicated to the senators from 
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Missouri and the representatives from 
the St. Louis district. 

Prior to its passage, Roger P. Annan, 
who is well known for his understanding 
of such legislation, explained what trou- 
bles would arise from a federally operat- 
ed corporation. He said that the subsidy 
of agriculture would mean the ultimate 
support of other industries, and warned 
that one false step at this time might 
require 25 years for correction. 

Brief reports were made by the officers 
of the club, which showed the organiza- 
tion to be in a stronger position than a 
year ago. All officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, as follows: J. O. Mor- 
rissey, president; Joseph Leipmann, vice 
president; W. G. Martin, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The business meeting was preceded by 
a dinner, and was closed with the show- 
ing of a motion picture by Mr. Annan. 





FLOUR RESTRICTIONS ARE 
TERMINATED IN BELGIUM 


Toronto, Ont.—The department of 
trade and commerce has advised the 
trade that on Jan. 15 Belgium lifted all 
restrictions which had been in effect on 
the importation, sale and manufacture of 
flour. 





NEW GRAIN LEGISLATION PROPOSED 

San Francisco, Cat.—The repeal of 
the California grain standardization act 
of 1921 is proposed in a bill introduced 
in the senate by Frank S. Boggs, of 
Stockton, with the substitution of a 
measure regulating field crop standards. 
The new bill, to be known as the ‘“Cali- 
fornia field crops inspection act,” makes 
few changes in the present inspection 
policy, but brings together fragments of 
various acts in a clearer and more defi- 


nite manner. Another bill is being spon- 
sored by farmers and mills the products 
of which are paid for on the basis of 
terminal weights, to be known as the 
“California terminal weighing act,” and 
provides for state terminal weighing 
service, to be under the control of the 
state director of agriculture. 





WESTERN ELEVATING GROUP 
IS REVIVED AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—A consolidation of 
elevator interests at Buffalo was effected 
last week. The Western Elevating As- 
sociation, organized under the laws of 
the state of New York, and which has 
had a charter in Buffalo for over 40 
years, has been revived, and George E. 
Pierce has been elected president. This 
association has taken over the operation 
of the Dakota, the Great Eastern and 
the Superior elevators. It also has a 
working arrangement with the Evans 
elevator. In these elevators there is a 
combined capacity of 8,000,000 bus stor- 
age, all of which is fireproof, with the 
exception of 300,000; an elevating capac- 
ity of 100,000 and a loading capacity of 
125,000 bus per hour, rail or water. 





DANZIG GRAIN DEALERS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Free City of 
Danzig, where the grain trade is second 
in importance only to the lumber trade, 
has been celebrating the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Association of Danzig 
Grain Dealers. The grain trade there 
has not yet reached its pre-war pro- 
portions, due mainly to the fact that 
Russia is no longer a source of supply 
for grain shipped over Danzig. Exports 
of rye are the heaviest of any of the 
grains, with barley also ranking ahead of 
wheat. 











Hubert J. Horan, Re-elected Head of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


At the annual election of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, Hubert 
J. Horan was re-elected president for his fourth term and George M. 


Richardson was re-elected vice president. 


Other officers chosen included 


Samuel L. Knighton, treasurer; directors for two years, Walter K. Woolman, 
James J. Rodgers, Robert Morris, James S. McVey, Charles A. Devlin, and 


Charles I. Rini. 
Jan, 25. 
was the principal speaker. 
for Philadelphia, 


The annual banquet was held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on 
Charles S. Calwell, head of the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
He advocated a strong central commercial body 
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CURTIS-CRISP BILL’S 
PASSAGE ADVOCATED 


McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Plan Called 
“Unconstitutional and Unworkable”’— 
Other Measure Urged 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Branding the 
McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief as 
“unconstitutional and unworkable,” Rep- 
resentatives J. N. Tincher, of Kansas, 
Franklin Fort, of New Jersey, and Har- 
court Pratt, of New York, have urged 
an alternative proposal in passage of 
the Curtis-Crisp bill. Disruption of 
trade channels and functions under the 
MecNary-Haugen bill is predicted jp 
the report. The alternative proposal, it 
is declared, does not run counter to all 
economic experience. 

Commenting upon the McNary-Haug- 
en measure the report asks: 

“What function will a commission man 
have in the stockyards, if swine are han- 
dled under contract with the packer? 
What will become of the wheat, rice, or 
corn miller, or the cotton factor with 
whom the board makes no contracts? 
Every line of trade touching or depend- 
ent upon agriculture will have to face a 
reconstruction if this bill passes.” 

Certain influential leaders in both par- 
ties are urging passage of the Curtis- 
Aswell bill, an emergency measure, now 
on the House calendar. Commenting 
upon the measure, Mr. Aswell said: 

“IT want it distinctly understood that 
this agricultural export corporation bill 
is a new bill and an emergency bil!. It 
ae nothing whatever to do with my old 
vill. 

“IT want immediate and effective farm 
relief, which the McNary-Haugen bill 
has no chance to give to farmers in this 
emergency.” He said that the agricul- 
tural problem in America could be stat- 
ed in two words—organization and sta- 
bilization, organization of producers and 
stabilization of prices. 

Tueopore M. Knappry. 





CANADIAN ELEVATORS TO 
HAVE INCREASED CAPACITY 


Winnirec, Man.—Terminal facilities 
at the Head of the Lakes will be con- 
siderably increased during the forthcon- 
ing year. Among Winnipeg firms con- 
templating additions to their present 
terminal plants are Parrish & Heim- 
becker, who are planning a 600,000-bu 
addition to their elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont. 

The N. M. Patterson Co., whose work- 
house burned a few weeks ago, an- 
nounces an expenditure of $800,000 on a 
new plant and additional storage tanks 
to hold 1,000,000 bus grain. 

The James Stewart Co. and the Bawlf 
Terminal Elevator Co. also have plans 
for extensive additions to their respec- 
tive terminals at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

This building activity is taken as in- 
dicating continued confidence on the part 
of the Winnipeg grain trade in the fu- 
ture of the Head of the Lakes as a grain 
outlet. 








SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
GRANTED RIGHT TO APPEAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—A writ of error en- 
abling them to appeal to the United 
States circuit court of appeals aguinst 
the $11,000 fine assessed by a jury in 
the United States district court was ob- 
tained by Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
on Jan. 29, from Judge John R. Hazel. 
Attorneys for the company maintained 
that the return of a portion of the ele- 
vating charges on grain was in the form 
of a commission to the shipper, designed 
to increase business. It was charged 
that the payment was really a rebate and 
a violation of the Elkins act. 





AMERICAN WHEAT PROSPECTS 
SURVEYED BY AXEL HANSEN 


Axel Hansen, chairman of the grain 
futures committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange, after a careful sut- 
vey of the world’s grain conditions, ex- 
pects the United States and Canada will 
have to be the leading contributors to 
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the world’s bread supply again this 
spring. 

In a recent statement he said: 

“Last year’s crop season ended with 
exceedingly low supplies of wheat and 
flour, and the replenishing of empty 
shelves took a _ great many million 
bushels more than usual. According to 
official reports, the United States is sup- 
posed to have an export surplus of some 
40,000,000 or 50,000,000 bus left for the 
balance of the season; Canada 120,000,- 
000 to 140,000,000, of which about 80 per 
cent is low grade and no grade; Argen- 
tina has about 140,000,000, and Australia 
about 110,000,000. But the supplies of 
the last two mentioned countries must 
last up to the end of the calendar year, 
as the new crop will not be harvested un- 
til then.” 

In view of the short wheat crops in 
Europe and the scarcity of some other 
foodstuffs, foreign requirements are ex- 
vected to be large during the coming 
months. Even with the supplies of other 
countries, North America will still be 
called on for substantial quantities, and 
in the spring, when the pressure of Ar- 
gentine and Australian wheat is over, 
North America will again be the chief 
source of supply. 





CANADA SEEKS LOCATION 
FOR BUILDING ELEVATOR 


MonTREAL, Que.—Consideration is be- 
ing given to the necessity of providing 
trensfer and storage facilities to aid in 
transshipment of grain from the larger 
upper lakes boats that will be used when 
the Welland ship canal improvements 
now under way are terminated and the 
canal opened to navigation, probably in 
1930. 

\ccording to information received 
here, the respective merits of Kingston, 
Brockville and Prescott are being stud- 
ied by the committee appointed by the 
dominion government to inquire into 
harbor conditions at the foot of the 
Great Lakes and in the Upper St. Law- 
rence, so as to determine the most ad- 
vantageous place for the erection of 
grain transshipment facilities, which are 
reported as probably including an ele- 
vator capable of accommodating 5,000,- 
000 bus. 

It is said that the choice of the com- 
mittee lies between Kingston and Pres- 
cott. Kingston would eliminate the voy- 
age between that point and Prescott. 

The construction of the proposed 5,- 
000,000-bu elevator at Prescott might 
contribute to reduce the present pro- 
gram on improvements to the harbor of 
Montreal grain handling facilities. It 
had been intended to add considerably 
to elevator No. 3 here. 

Potential revenue would be lost to the 
Montreal elevators through the con- 
struction of the new elevator at either 
Prescott or Kingston. But having grain 
on hand at Prescott, capable of speedy 
delivery to Montreal, for export, would 
tend to increase business, and diminish 
the strain on local elevators. 

When the Ontario Associated Boards 
of Trade met in November they adopted 
a resolution urging the necessity of tak- 
ing prompt measures to provide larger 
transshipment facilities at the foot of 
the lakes. The committee has been in- 
structed to make an immediate investiga- 
tion. Its report is expected to be on 
hand in time for discussion during the 
coming session of Parliament, which will 
assemble early in the second week of 
February. 





THE FEED OUTLOOK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Supplies of feed 
grains, hay, and byproduct feeds are 
generally adequate for feeding require- 
ments this season, and prices, on the 
whole, are about the same as a year ago, 
or slightly lower. Only about the usual 
Seasonal advance seems probable for feed 
grains. Feedstuffs prices are now ma- 
terially higher than they were earlier in 
the season, but further sustained ad- 
vances ‘seem unlikely, assuming an av- 
erage winter and spring season, since the 
supply. of these feeds is likely to be 
about the same as a year ago,-or slightly 
larger, while the number of animals to 
be fed is smaller. 
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The Late Frank A. Voigt 





RANK A. VOIGT, of the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
F vie died Jan. 24, was born Aug. 2, 1861, in Michigan City, Ind. He 

went to Grand Rapids with his parents in 1875. A few years later, 
after finishing school and business college, he worked in his father’s dry 
goods store, Voigt, Herpolsheimer & Co. When his father purchased the 
Crescent Mill in 1882, he took the position of bookkeeper and helped man- 
age the business until his father’s death, Sept. 8, 1908, when he was made 
president and manager, retaining this position until his death. He had a 
stroke five years ago, and had not been in good health since. 
taken ill immediately after the first of the year, and was not thereafter 
able to be at the office. The funeral took place at his home on Jan. 26. | 
Surviving members of his family are his wife; his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Voigt; two brothers, R. A. and C. S. Voigt; three sisters, Miss Emma 
L. Voigt, Mrs. Clara V. Hake, and Mrs. Charles V. Perkins. 
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No Material Change Foreseen in Demand for 
Farm Products in 1927-28 


FAVORABLE year for live stock 

producers is in prospect for 1927, 

but with an average season a con- 
tinuation of relatively low returns from 
most cash crops is probable unless acre- 
ages are reduced, according to the agri- 
cultural outlook report for 1927 issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Domestic demand for farm products of 
the 1927-28 season is not likely to be 
materially different from the present. 
Some improvement in the purchasing 
power of foreign countries may be ex- 
pected, but it is probable that larger for- 
eign production of breadstuffs, fruits and 
animal products will reduce foreign de- 
mand for our agricultural products. 

With the area devoted to wheat pro- 
duction in important countries expand- 
ing, spring wheat growers can scarcely 
expect to receive prices for the 1927 
crop similar to those which have pre- 
vailed for that of 1926, especially if 
acreage should be materially increased. 
The relatively high prices received for 
the 1926 crop of hard red spring wheat 
have been due to a partial failure of the 
crop in the United States, while the rela- 
tively high prices for durum wheat this 
year have been due almost entirely to 
an unusually short crop in North Africa 
and southern Italy, as well as in the 
United States. 

With average yields and average aban- 


donment, the increased acreage already 
seeded in the hard winter states would 
result in a total crop of hard red winter 
wheat in the United States in 1927 some- 
what less than in 1926, but well above 
the 10-year average. On the other hand, 
indications are for a somewhat smaller 
crop of soft red winter wheat. While 
indications are that at average yields, 
with the same acreage, the returns from 
spring wheat in 1927 will compare fa- 
vorably with those from other spring 
grains grown in the same area, a ma- 
terial increase in the spring wheat cro 
might result in comparative returns monk 
less favorable. 
THE WORLD SITUATION 

Present prospects are that the world 
carry-over of old wheat at the end of 
the year will be somewhat larger than 
last year, when it was low, and that there 
will be some increase in the area of 
wheat to be harvested in 1927. Esti- 
mates of production in 1926 in all coun- 
tries reporting to date indicate a world 
crop, exclusive of Russia and China, of 
approximately 3,441,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,400,000,000 in 1925. The 
collection of wheat for export and do- 
mestic distribution in Russia from the 
1926 crop to date is reported to be 
larger than the previous year. Reports 
from China indicate that crop condi- 
tions have been such that there may be 
a slight increase in imports into that 
country. 
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This increase in wheat production is 
not sufficient to cause the world carry- 
over on July 1, 1927, to be materially 
greater than last year’s, but the distribu- 
tion of the 1926 crop is such that there 
probably will be some increase in stocks 
in exporting countries, particularly the 
United States, Argentina and Australia. 
Stocks in importing countries are likely 
to be reduced to a minimum, since their 
crops have been smaller than last year, 
and ocean freight rates have been in- 
creased so as to discourage imports, 

Reports of winter seedings received to 
date indicate further increases in many 
European countries. Those from Rus- 
sia, Germany and Czechoslovakia defi- 
nitely point to an increase, partly at the 
expense of rye. Similar reports have 
been received from France, Spain, Italy 
and Hungary. Canada has maintained 
her acreage close to the high figure of 
23,000,000 acres for 1921, while the area 
in Argentina and Australia increased 
from 24,000,000 acres to 40,000,000. 
Weather permitting, conditions are fa- 
vorable for an expansion of the wheat 
area of Canada. 


SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The area seeded to winter wheat in 
the United States in the fall of 1926 is 
estimated to be 41,180,000 acres, which 
is 5 per cent over that seeded in the 
fall of 1925, and 8 per cent more than 
in the fall of 1924, The hard red winter 
wheat states increased their acreage 6.5 
per cent. This is significant from the 
standpoint of the hard spring wheat 
grower, because of the competition be- 
tween these two classes of wheat. 

In the white wheat states of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the favorable moisture 
and other conditions at seeding time re- 
sulted in an expansion of 15.5 per cent 
in the area seeded. An increase in the 
winter wheat acreage in the Pacific 
Northwest in the past, however, has not 
always pointed to an increase in the total 
area of white wheat, but generally has 


resulted in a somewhat smaller seeding ~ 


in the spring. Even if this situation de- 
velops in 1927, the present acreage in 
white wheat at average yields is more 
than sufficient to maintain the United 
States on an export basis on this class of 
wheat. With the Australian crop of 1926 
larger than last year, and with an ex- 
pansion of acreage going on in that coun- 
try, the prospects are for increased com- 
petition in the export market for Pa- 
cific white wheat. 

The soft red winter wheat growers are 
apparently in a more favorable position 
than those of other classes ot wheat, in 
that the acreage of this crop has been 
reduced, due largely to weather condi- 
tions at the time of seeding, so that it 
does not seem likely that, with average 
yields, the production will exceed domes- 
tic requirements. 

The prolonged dry weather cut the 
production of both hard red spring and 
durum wheats in 1926. The relatively 
short domestic crop of hard red spring 
wheat, coupled with the import duty, 
has resulted in the maintenance of the 
domestic prices of this class on a rela- 
tively high level. 

If average yields are obtained on an 
acreage of hard spring wheat equal to 
the acreage in 1926, a production of 
around 160,000,000 bus can be expected 
in the United States in 1927. This would 
be about 6 per cent above the seven- 
year average production, 1920-26. 





MONTREAL CORN EXCHANGE 

MonrTreaL, Que.—The annual meeting 
of the Montreal Corn Exchange was held 
in the Board of Trade rooms on Jan. 
26, and the officers elected for 1927 took 
over their respective offices. They were: 
president, T. C. Lockwood; treasurer, 
Alfred Chaplin; board of review, H. W. 
Raphael, chairman, William McDonald, 
W. W. Hutchison, H. D. Dwyer, Nor- 
man Wight, and Joseph Quintal; com- 
mittee of management, Charles Ritz, Guy 
Robinson, James Vittie, M. L. White, A. 
Brown, E. Turgeon, and H. W. Corri- 
gan. A. George Burton will represent 
the association on the council of the 
Board of Trade. The choice of a vice 
president is deferred, under the consti- 
tution, until the first meeting of the 
board of management. The good work 
of F. A. Heywood, retiring president, 
was heartily commended, a vote of 
thanks being accorded him. 
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Reorganized Ohio Bakers’ Association Adopts 
Federation Plan 
By S. O. Werner 


Bakers’ Association, at the New 

Southern Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 25- 
26, was one of the most constructive ever 
held, more being accomplished than ‘at 
any previous meeting of this organiza- 
tion. Among important acts were the 
adoption of a new constitution, provid- 
ing for a more effective organization, 
and the decision to affiliate with the 
American Bakers Association under the 
new federation plan. Thus every mem- 
ber of the Ohio association becomes a 
member of ‘the national body. 

Fred D. Pfening, who has served as 
secretary of this association for some 
years, was given full credit for the suc- 
cessful convention, and for guiding the 
Ohio bakers through trying times to a 
realization of plans for an association 
that will open a new era in that state. 
Mr. Pfening, a week or so before the 
convention, mailed to every baker of the 
state a notable message, which was com- 
mended by every one present as being 
the most comprehensive statement of 
conditions in the Ohio baking industry 
ever issued. It has been read by prac- 
tically every recipient, and has aroused 
bakers to the realization that a strong 
association is essential if present condi- 
tions are-to be corrected and improved. 
This message was published in the Jan. 
26 issue of The Northwestern Miller, and 
contains matters of interest to the trade 
in general. 

Albert G. Schmid, Cincinnati, presi- 
dent, opened the meeting on Jan, 25 
at 2 p.m. His message covered mainly 
the numerous changes that have taken 
place in the industry during the past 10 
years. He urged the bakers to seriously 
consider ways and means to meet the 
new situation, and to support the asso- 
ciation in its attempts to improve condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Pfening, who also has served as 
treasurer during recent months, reported 
a balance in the treasury of $2,561.23. 
He said that it was necessary for bak- 
ers to lay aside petty differences in order 
that all might work together to organize 
an association that can carry out plans 
to save the industry in Ohio. He said 
bakers were facing a purely economic 
situation, and co-operation was more es- 
sential now than ever before. 


Toa annual convention of the Ohio 


HENRY STUDE SPEAKER 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
cun Bakers Association, was a guest and 
the only outside speaker. His remarks 
in the main were regarding the new fed- 
eration plan of the national body and the 
purposes of the new idea, and were lis- 
tened to with interest. Mr. Stude said 
the only right of the American Bakers 
Association for existence was to give 
service to bakers. He added that efforts 
were being made to render the national 
organization completely effective, and 
that it was to be built up on state asso- 
ciations. Mr. Stude exhibited a chart 
showing how the national association 
was formed, and he thoroughly explained 
its aims and services, and those of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

A resolution, reading as follows, was 
adopted indorsing Mr. Stude’s effective 
work: 

“Realizing that something has to be 
done to increase the usefulness of trade 
organizations to bakers of the country 
in general and that of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association in particular, and further 
realizing the unselfish, enthusiastic and 
far-sighted endeavors of Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, to bring about this result in 
the near future, the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention at Columbus, Jan. 
25-26, gratefully acknowledges the fine 
work now carried on by Mr. Stude, and 
extends its thanks to him for coming to 
Columbus, and making it possible for 
Ohio bakers to learn first hand the great 
possibilities of service and co-operation 
now afforded bakers of Ohio and the in- 
dustry of the land.” 

A general discussion took place re- 
garding the proposed new constitution. 
Every baker present seemed to favor it, 


as well as to favor joining the American 
Bakers Association under the new fed- 
eration plan. Article six of the new con- 
stitution covering membership in the na- 
tional body, was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. Following this the whole 
constitution was approved and accepted, 
practically as it was prepared by the re- 
organization committee. The latter con- 
sisted of Mr. Pfening, chairman, R. H. 
B. Whitefoot, Walter Sears, C. H. H. 
Rost and William P. Fisher. 

The constitution provides for two kinds 
of membership, active and honorary; the 
dues are to be fixed by the board of 
governors, but the sentiment of the bak- 
ers present at the convention was for $25 
per oven per year, the same as the na- 
tional body. The officers of the Ohio as- 
sociation shall be a president, one or 
more vice presidents, treasurer and sec- 
retary, and a board of 10 governors. The 
latter will elect the officers. Two regu- 
lar meetings are to be held each year, 
with the annual convention in January, 
and special meetings can be called at the 
request of 10 per cent of the active mem- 
bers or by the board of governors. 

Article 10 of the constitution reads as 
follows: Section 1—No solicitation of 
funds shall be made for the entertain- 
ment of the association or for the pur- 
pose of conventions; section 2—All ex- 
pense relative to conventions or enter- 
tainments shall be borne by the associa- 
tion. 

Allied trades will not be accepted as 
members, but they will be made welcome 
at all conventions, subject to rules of 
the board of governors, and a nominal 
registration fee will be charged. Anoth- 
er article provides for arbitration of dis- 
putes between members. 

Members of the American Bakers As- 
sociation in Ohio represented 174 ovens, 
and bakers having 90 ovens agreed to 
join the reorganized Ohio association, 
and thus become members of the nation- 
al body. 


GREAT INTEREST SHOWN 


The spirit that prevailed all through 
the convention was a revelation. Bakers 
attended the executive sessions and 
earnestly sought means to build up their 
state association, and to make competi- 
tive conditions more favorable. The new 
board of governors will meet within the 
next few weeks to elect officers and con- 
sider plans to reach and interest every 
baker in the reorganized state body. 
Bakers feel confident that their aims 
can be realized. 

Mr. Pfening was the recipient of nu- 
merous congratulatory remarks and ex- 
pressions of appreciation for his exceed- 
ingly effective work. Edward D. Kaul- 
back, of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Mr. Rost, of the Canton (Ohio) 
Bread Co., and Robert Baker, of the 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, voiced the 
sentiments of all members. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 

“Fortunate indeed is any trade asso- 
ciation that can boast of such loyal, per- 
sistent and enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause as the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
in having enjoyed during the past few 
years the service of its secretary, Fred 
D. Pfening. Mr. Pfening, never des- 
pairing, even during the time when pros- 
pects seemed darkest in Ohio and when 
co-operation was often despaired of, nev- 
er lost hope that, ultimately, right would 
win over wrong, enthusiasm over antip- 
athy, co-operation over selfishness. In- 
asmuch as Mr. Pfening with rare vision 
and foresight has outlined a program for 
the future usefulness and greatness of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, which the 
convention assembled has so enthusias- 
tically adopted, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the sincere and heart- 
felt thanks of every member of the or- 
ganization be extended to Mr. Pfening, 
with the assurance that he holds a warm 
place in the hearts of all, who have nev- 
er questioned the honesty of his purpose, 
and now more than ever have become 
convinced that the sole motive in all his 
dealings with and for the bakers was 


for the uplifting and’ ee 
the baking industry of Ohio.” yin 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS . . Si 

In electing members of the board. of 
governors, the convention endeavored to 
select men representing every interest 4 
the state, large and small. It was gratify- 
ing to see how the independent bakers 
were anxious to have representatives: of 
the merger companies on the beard, 
thereby providing opportunities for real 
co-operation. To this end, representa- 
tives from the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration and the Purity Bakeries. Cor- 
poration were elected to fill two places 
on the board of governors. They are to 
be selected by the respective companies, 
This will permit the selection of the best 
men from these concerns’ plants in.Ohio, 
men who are closely in touch with local 
conditions, and have the time to devote 
to this work. 

The other eight men selected to serve 
on the board were Charles J. Gobel, 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co; Edward 
D. Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town; Martin Newman, Hill Top Bak- 
ery, Portsmouth; T. Sweet, Kasse Co., 
Akron; Robert Baker, Baker Bread Co., 
Zanesville; G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery, 
Cincinnati; Sterling Donaldson, Donald- 
son Baking Co., Columbus; Charles H. 
H. Rost, Canton (Ohio) Bread Co. 


ALLIED TRADES MEETING 


A meeting of the Ohio section of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was held on the morning of Jan. 26, 
while the bakers were holding executive 
sessions. Paul M. Esselborn, president 
of the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
and also of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, presided. This 
proved to be a very interesting session. 
Discussion centered around plans and 
methods to help build up the baking in- 
dustry, and to get bakers more interest- 
ed in association work. George A. Daut, 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., brought out several good points 
in connection with the work the allied 
trades could do, and stated that one way 
to help bakers was for salesmen not to 
discuss “shop” with or entertain the bak- 
ers during the business sessions of their 
conventions. 

Mr. Daut was selected to head the 
Ohio section of the allied trades, suc- 
ceeding Fred Weber, of the Ohio Wax 
Paper Co. Mr. Daut is well known to 
the allied trades and bakers in Ohio, and 
has assisted Mr. Pfening greatly, during 
recent years, in getting bakers interested 
in the state association. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


As this convention was a strictly busi- 
ness one, little time was devoted to en- 
tertainment features. On the evening of 
Jan. 26, however, the annual banquet 
was held at the New Southern Hotel. 
Mr. Stude was the only speaker. Mr. 
Pfening was toastmaster. Mr. Kaul- 





Albert G. Schmid, President of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association 
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back presented a beautiful: wrist watch 
to Mr, Pfening on’ behalf of the bakers 
and allied men present. 

» Past president b were presented 
to Mr, Kaulback, I. S. Sweaney, Harry 
A, Massie, and Mr. Schmid. Following 
this there was dancin 

The Smith Scale “7 Columbus, ex- 
hibited three “Exact Weight” scales in 
the lobby of the hotel. ._These contained 
several new features and proved of much 
intérest to the bakers. Those in attend- 
ance were C. F. Harms, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, and P. H. Brollier, 
advertising manager of the company. 


BAKERS REGISTERED 


Adams Baking Co., W. A. Adams, Ports- 
mouth. 

Barthmeyer Bakery, J: H. Barthmeyer, 
Portsmouth; Baker Bread Co., Robert Bak- 
ef, Zanesville; J. Beckerman & Bros., J. 
Beckerman, Cleveland; Bixler Baking Co., 
Bdward D. Kaulback, Youngstown. 

City Bakery, C. Baber, Marion; Clark 
Bakery, J. 8S. Clark, Columbus; Cardington 
Bakery, F. W. Gandee, Cardington; City 
Bakery Co., John Knauss, Wapakoneta; 
Cottage Baking Co., V. R. Osborn, Piqua; 
Canton Bread Co., C. H. H. Rost, Canton; 
Continental Baking Corporation, Paul J. 
Stern, New York City; Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, R. H. B: Whitefoot. 

Elite Baking Co., J. F. Hunsicker, Akron. 

Fuhr’s Bakery, Charles Fuhr, Elmwood 
Place; Fisher’s Bakery, John Fisher, Cin- 
cinnati; Fisher’s Bakery, W. A. Fisher, St. 
Mary’s; French Baking Co., F. Klosterman, 
Cincinnati; Fisher Bros. Co., A. F. Lutz, 
Cleveland; Favorite Bakery, E. J. Mehan, 
Piqua. 

Goetz Bakery, G. M. Goetz, Cincinnati 

Holland Baking Co., A. E. Craig, Dayton; 
Hoppstetter Baking Co., H. J. Hoppstetter, 
Canton; Hott’s Bakery, F. H. Hott, Mount 
Sterling; C. H. Huber Co., C. H. Huber, 
Newark; Home Baking Co., C. L. Miller, 
Marion; Home Baking Co., H. A. Parrish, 
Coshocton; Holland Bread Co., A. G. Reck, 
Columbus; H. & S. Modern Baking Co., A 
Smith, Sr., Sandusky; Holsum Baking Co. 
H. Freer and S. L. Seelig, Columbus. 

Kaiser Baking Co., W. E. Kaiser, East 
Liverpool; Kroeger Grocery, A. Kroeger, 
Cincinnati; Koehler’s Bakery, w. J. 
Koehler, Orville; Koenig's Bakery, F. W. 
Koenig, Corning; Kermen & Sons, D. §, 
Kermen, Cincinnati. 

Littler’s Bakery, Thomas Littler, Athens 

Macedonian Baking Co., John Chokreff, 
Mansfield; Model Bakery, O. D. Enoch, 
Leipsic; Martinitz Bakery, John Martinitz, 
Bucyrus, 

Nichel’s Bakery, A. Nichels, A. W. Dutt, 
Navarre; National Bakery, H. S. Stiffler, 
Mansfield. 

Oakhill Bakery, T. E. Ridgeway, Oakhill; 
Ozersky Bros. Baking Co., L. Ozersky, 
Youngstown. 

Portsmouth Baking Co., E. L. Barnhill, 
Portsmouth. 

P. R. Rennard, New Philadelphia. 

Sunshine Baking Co., N. Cohen, Toledo; 
Stragley Baking Co., W. H. Dixon, Cleve- 
land; Springfield Baking Co., Charles J. 
Gobel, Springfield; Sally Ann Bakery, E. R. 
Meyers, Tiffin; Stuber’s Bakery, Carl Stu- 
ber, Bellefontaine; Seely’s Bakery, L. ‘ 
Seely and F. C. Fetzer, Hicksville; Schmid 
Bakery, A. G. Schmid, Cincinnati; Smith's 
Bakery, D. B. Smith, Dayton; S & S Bak- 
ery, A. T,. Stillmaker, Cincinnati; Sweeney's 
Bakery, L. S. Wuske, Canton. 

D. Turk & Son, D. Turk, Bucyrus. 

Uffelman Baking Co., E. L. Uffelman, Cin- 
cinnati; Uhlich Bakery, J. Uhlich, Mansfield. 

Woman's Bakery, C. F. Faelchle, Colum- 
bus; West Lafayette Bakery, W. C. Roof, 
West Lafayette; Walton’s Pastry Shop, C. 
8S. Walton, Bryan; Willoughby Home Bak- 
ery, M. A. Watts, Willoughby. 

Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, president 
American Bakers Association; Michael Hoff- 
mann, St. Louis, president, and W. J. Hoerr, 
St. Louis, and Charles T. Pfeffer, Louisville, 
of the executive board of the Associated 
Bakers of America. 


ALLIED TRADES 


Harry B. Apple, flour broker; Armour & 
Co., C. B. Sinsabaugh; American Machine 
& Foundry Co., J. R. Roth; Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., R. H. Mathew; American Oven 
& Machine Co., L. M. Blum; Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch Quaker Oats Co., G. E. Derr. 

Bakers’ Helper, E. T. Clissold, C. L. Em- 
erson; Bakers Review, C. B. MacDowell; 
Baker Perkins Co., Inc., J. C. Caley, C. W. 
Wendfall; Buckeye Cereal Co., George B. 
Percy, E. M. Stults; P. Ballantine & Sons, 
W. R. Butler; Bennett Oven Co., Sidney 
Bennett; Bay State Milling Co., H. W. Col- 
vin, Edward Theobald; Bessire & Co., F. W. 
Ohien, C. W. Nobel, N. B. Hoberman, C. I. 
Kennard, C, F. Klein; Big Diamond Mills 
Co., H. L. Makley; Bakers Weekly, A. 
Klopfer, A. J. Bamford. 

Champion Machinery Co., A. M. Schenzler; 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., A. C. 
Shepard; Campbell Baking Co., Paniplus 
department, W. M. Robertson; Christian 
Mills, A. J. Oberg; Century Machine Co., 
Paul Esselborn, H. J. Eicher; Commander 
Milling Co., O. B. Grosvenor; Colorado Mi!! 
& Elevator Co., H. J. Evans; Central Ohio 
Supply Co., V. V. Nelson. 

Dry Milk Co., D. C. Clark; Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., C. H. Hitch; J. H. Day 
Co., C. 8S. Hurst. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., George A. Daut; 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., R. T. Sted- 
man; George F. Eaton & Co., C. S. Eaton. 

Fairchild Milling Co., E. J. Kneer, E. N. 
Rowe C. A. Welsheimer; The Fleischmann 

Co., J, A. Wallace, C. H. Van Cleef, W. 5. 
Karns, W. C. Keating, L. O’Connell, Robert 
Wirth, G. R. Wolfe, J. A. Reece, A. E. 
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Lowe; W. Iv Grayson; C.. Al‘ Risher;; Sv HM? 

Davis, H, F.. Blanchard,... » »; + if_od 
Hubbard Oven Co., J. W, Hicklin;. Hanley 

Milling Co., J. O. Hanley. y 

International Milling Co., W. H. O'Keefe, 
j. T. ‘Lipford. MWe 

Edward Katzinger-Co,, V.,Gasper; Kansas 
Milling Co., C. H. Culbertson; Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, H: N. Weinstein; ' Kelly 
Oven Grates, BE. Kuttnauer; Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., C. D, Miller; H. H. King, Flour 
Mills Co., J. B, Davis, C. B. Price. 

Larabee Plour- Mills Co.,:T. J. Bush, M. 
McMullen; H. D. Lee Flour Mille (o.,.Q. A. 
Harenberg, W. H. Rowe; Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., J. D. Shoptough; W. E, Long Co., Wal- 
ter D. Warrick. ' 

Maney Milling Co., H. W. Tibbalg; R. R. 
McClure Co., R. R. McClure; Malt-Diastase 
Co., E. H. MacKenzie; Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Gordon B. Wood; Mayflower Mills, 
c. A. Holdefman; Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Gay Larsen; Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., H. C. Bryant. 

Nieman & Nieman, Charles B. Nieman; 
The Northwestern Miller, S. O. Werner, 

Ohio Wax Paper Co., F. W.. Weber; Os- 
wald & Taube Co., A. G. Taube. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co.,.F. C. Black; 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co,, Bruce M. 
Warner; Procter & Gamble Co.,'B..M. Plutt- 
ner; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, F. F. Felk- 
ner. 

Read Machinery Co., D, J. Vereeke; J. 
B. Rosenbaum Co., oe Rosenbaum ; 
Ruehlman Flour Co., P. G. Ruehlman; 
Recksteiner .Co., A. H. Recksteiner; Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., W. H. Clark, 
G. P. Burns, H. E. Brauns. 

Smith Secale Co., C. F. Harms, P. , 
Brollier; Springfield (Minn.) Milling . Co., 
Oscar F. Greiner. 

Union Steel Products Co., C. F. Gaffney. 

Washburn Crosby Co., P. F. Young, J. V. 
Suter; Wabasha Roller Mill Co., J. Lee 
Krumm., 





DEATH OF GEORGE LINN 
New York, N. Y.—George Linn, for 
many years connected with the marine 
department of the New York Central 
Railroad, died suddenly on Jan. 30 at 
his residence in Glenridge, N. J. 





IRISH DUTY ON OATMEAL 
Toronto, Ont.—The department of 
trade and commerce has advised the 
trade that the Irish Free State has im- 
posed a customs duty at the rate of 2s 
6d per 100 Ibs on oatmeal. 
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EORGE W. AMIDON has resigned 

from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, to open a doughnut bakery at How- 
ard and Paulina streets, Chicago. He 
will operate under the name of the 
Doughnut Hole, making doughnuts only. 
His equipment consists of a Doughnut 
Machine Corporation model B machine. 
Mr. Amidon’s brother, Edward, will be 
associated with him. Mr. Amidon was 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1922, and then took a course at 
the American Institute School of Baking, 
later joining the institute’s faculty. Fol- 
lowing this he was with the International 
Milling Co. for about two years, when 
he returned to the institute, having ac- 
cepted a fellowship on milk. 








Nebraska Millers’ Convention at Omaha 
Called Best in Five Years 


By Leigh Leslie 


BOUT 60 attended the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Fontenelle, Oma- 

ha, Jan. 27. In point of attendance and 
work accomplished it was declared by 
many to be the best meeting in five years. 

F. J. Zwonechek, Wilber, retiring vice 
president, was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the association for the coming 
year. Guy L. Cooper, Humboldt, was 
named vice president, and J. N. Camp- 
bell, Omaha, was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer for the ninth time. Directors elect- 
ed for two years were W. W. Naylor, 
Chadron, and Harry C. Smith, Orleans. 
Charles A. Bridges, Norfolk, was re- 
elected. The terms of John E. Jacob- 
son, Lexington, and E. A. Talhelm, Crete, 
do not expire until 1928. Gerald Ehern- 
berger, Schuyler, also continues as a di- 
rector. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the 
decimal weight bill, protesting the cor- 
poration tax rate increase, praising the 
work being done by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and approving the ef- 
forts of the wheat improvement groups 
of Omaha and Kansas City and the agri- 
cultural schools of Kansas and Nebraska 
for their co-operation in the’spread of 
information pertaining to wheat culture. 

Speakers at the convention said that 
elimination of smut from wheat is the 
greatest problem facing Nebraska grow- 
ers. Professor P. H. Stewart, agrono- 
mist at the University of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, told of the contest 
the university and the Nebraska Crop 
Growing Association will sponsor to en- 
courage the growing of better wheat. 

Professor F. D. Keim, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, was another speaker 
who discussed wheats for milling. Way- 
land Magee, president of the Nebraska 
Crop Growers’ Association, described 
methods used in certifying seed raised 
by farmers. * b elrehen 3 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, gave the millers 
sound advice as to- the avoidance of 


weevil infested cars. He said that the 
Mediterranean moth evil had developed 
rapidly in the Southwest, and strenuous 
efforts would be made to check its 
spread. 

Thorne Browne, industrial manager of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, out- 
lined the freight rate situation. 

The millers were guests of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. at luncheon. 

The convention city for 1928 was not 
selected. 





GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
PLANS ADDITIONS AT OGDEN 


Ocpen, Utan.—Construction of two 
additions to its Ogden plant will be 
started this spring by the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. One will provide 600,000 
bus -more storage for grain, increasing 
elevator capacity to 1,300,000 bus. The 
other will be.a flour warehouse, 50x250, 
adding 20,000 bbls flour storage capacity. 
Additional machinery is also being in- 
stalled in the feed mill operated by the 
company. 

The Ogden mill operated at 91 per 
cent of capacity throughout 1926, mak- 
ing more flour than the combined output 
of the company’s mills at Colton, San 
Francisco, Sacramento and San Diego, 
and exceeding the Los Angeles mill out- 


put. 





GERMAN FLOUR MERCHANT 
VISITS NEW YORK MARKET 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Maier Ejisemann, 
grain and flour merchant, Frankfort on 
the Main, Germany, arrived here last 
week to visit his son, Gustave, of Eise- 
mann’ & Co., Inc. Mr. Eisemann said 
that American and Canadian flour im- 
ports into Germany are handicapped by 
the protective duty but, in spite of this, 
those desiring flour of the highest quality 
will continue to buy it. He is much im- 
pressed by American telegraph and ca- 
ble facilities, which he thinks the most 
efficient in the world. 
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Instructive Program Presented for Michigan 
Millers at Lansing Meeting 
By W. H. Wiggin 


IHE Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 

tion has been pursuing a little dif- 

ferent policy than other state asso- 
ciations of this section, in holding a 
closed meeting for millers only, the eve- 
ning of the day preceding the open ses- 
sions. While this has had a tendency 
to discourage the attendance of the rep- 
resentatives of allied trades, it has given 
the meetings the more intimate character 
of a trade or family conference, and may 
have been helpful in maintaining at- 
tendance at a time when the interest of 
the membership in such associations 
seems to have been waning. 

The total attendance at this annual 
meeting at the Porter Hotel, Lansing, 
Jan. 25-26, was hardly more than 35, 
and of this number probably 25 were 
millers, which gave a fair representation 
of the industry for the state. The pro- 
gram was well arranged and filled the 
entire time allotted to it, the only fea- 
ture of it not bearing directly on milling 
being an able and interesting address by 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, pastor of Central 
Methodist Church. His talk was so much 
appreciated that he was given a rising 
vote of thanks. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Lewis H. Hale, the retiring president, 
made a pertinent impromptu address, 
reviewing the work of the association 
during the two years of his administra- 
tion and speaking of some of the dis- 
couragements which have been encoun- 
tered. He referred to the depressing ef- 
fect which the apathy and indifference of 
the membership had on the officers of the 
association. It seemed to him that the 
milling business was the least efficiently 
organized of any with which he had had 
experience, and he compared it with that 
of hardware, which has brought about 
some stabilization of its cost factors and 
merchandising methods. 

He discussed the matter of grading 
wheat and the current method of buying 


-grain, the waste involved in the paying 


of freight on screenings and foreign ma- 
terial. The subject of mergers was re- 
ferred to, and he quoted another Michi- 
gan miller as having expressed the opin- 
ion that the rapid extension and dom- 
inance of the chain store in retail mer- 
chandising might prove to be the rock 
on which the large bakery combines 
would finally be wrecked. 

Mr. Hale deplored the tendency of 
millers to figure their flour prices on 
their minimum yield and on the basis 
of a higher rate of operation of the mills 
than frequently turned out to be pos- 
sible. He recalled the successive changes 
which had taken place in this business, 
having personally witnessed the ascend- 
ancy in turn of Rochester, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Kansas City, 
and now the growing importance of 
Buffalo as leading milling centers. 


DR. W. H. STROWD SPEAKER 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., reviewed briefly the work be- 
ing done to promote the sale of soft 
wheat flour and to maintain its position 
through the various activities of his as- 
sociation. He spoke about cooking 
schools, radio broadcasting, moving pic- 
tures, and the work of experienced 
demonstrators. An interesting high light 
in his address was when he said that a 
recent survey of the trend of flour con- 
sumption in the South showed that 80 
per cent of the southern people, and 90 
per cent of the native born, still pre- 
ferred hot biscuits, in spite of the growth 
of the commercial bakery in the South. 

Furthermore, he said that of the 80 per 
cent of the people buying baker’s bread, 
75 per cent bought it because of its 
convenience and not out of preference. 
He invited all to attend the convention 
of his association to be held in Nashville, 
March 1-2, which will be in the nature 
of a show and demonstration of the 
various activities of its work, an exposi- 
tion of its plans and a summary of its 
achievements, 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, talked about 


recent activities of the Federation, with 
particular reference to the work done in 
promoting and installing a uniform cost 
accounting system. Several arose and 
urged all millers present to join the 
Federation and bear their part in its 
work, 
CANAL PROJECT EXPLAINED 

G. C. Carton, secretary of the Michi- 
gan tidewater commission, ably presented 
the project of a Great Lakes tidewater 
canal, connecting inland points with the 
Atlantic Ocean by the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er. He presented an array of imposing 
facts in support of this project, and 
pointed out that in the entire distance 
from Duluth to the ocean there were 
only 33 miles of bad going, near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River, which 
had to be corrected. 

The report of the secretary, Frank B. 
Drees, showed the association to be in 
excellent financial condition. He gave no 
summary of the year’s activities. All 
present were guests of the association at 
luncheon. 

Mr. Hale spoke feelingly of the loss 
recently sustained by the association by 
the death of several of its oldest mem- 
bers, Christian Breisch, Lansing, G. F. 
Allmendinger, Ann Arbor, and Frank A. 
Voigt, Grand Rapids, whose death oc- 
curred only the day before this meeting, 
a suitable memorial and resolution being 
passed expressing the loss of the asso- 
ciation and its sympathy for his rela- 
tives. 

A resolution also was passed against 
the change in the grading of wheat pro- 
posed by the commercial exchange of 
Philadelphia, which would do away with 
the present penalizing of garlicky wheat. 
It was felt that this would neutralize all 
that has been accomplished toward the 
elimination of garlic and wild onion from 
wheat fields, 

OFFICERS CHOSEN 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, president; E. E. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Mount Pleas- 
ant, vice president. Executive commit- 
tee, J. G. Munro, Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit; Frank De Roo, Peninsular 
Milling Co., Flint; Thomas H. Hyslop, 
Ovid (Mich.) Roller Mills; Henry Ha- 
gens, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids; S. H. Heywood, Heywood Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson. 


EXPORT VALUE OF GRAIN 
AND PRODUCTS INCREASES 


Wasuincron, D. C.—During 1926 the 
value of the exports of grains and grain 
products was $355,687,000, or $3,896,000 
more than for the previous year, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. Of the 
total value of these shipments, wheat and 
flour made up 62 per cent during 1926 
and 63 per cent during 1925. For the 
first six months of the fiscal year 1926- 
27, the shipments of wheat and flour are 
210 and 45 per cent, respectively, great- 
er than during the year before, and their 
combined value make up 86 per cent of 
the total value of the exports of grain 
and grain products. 

Foreign trade during 1926 was larger 
than in 1925 as regards the following 
products: corn, to the extent of 10,300,- 
000 bus; corn flour, 169,000 bbls; hominy, 
10,000,000 Ibs; rice, 37,100,000 lbs; wheat, 
51,500,000 bus; flour, 731,000 bbls. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this fiscal 
year, the exports of the following prod- 
ucts were larger in quantity than for the 
same period last year: hominy, 3,400,000 
Ibs; rice, 50,500,000 lbs, or an increase 
over last year of more than 400 per cent; 
wheat, 74,900,000 bus, or an increase of 
over 200 per cent; flour, 2,400,000 bbls, 
an increase of 46 per cent. Exports of 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal com- 
bined are 32,300,000 lbs larger than last 
year, an increase of over 25 per cent. 
Shipments of prepared feeds show an in- 
crease of 4,600,000 lbs over 1925, or near- 
ly 24 per cent. In all other cases there 
was ‘a loss. Slight gains in the exports 
of yeast and baking powder are noted. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour trade is taking much longer 
to get back to normalcy than most every 
one expected. Shipments during Decem- 
ber were comparatively light. It was 
thought that dealers were allowing their 
stocks to run low, and that they would 
be ordering flour forward as soon as 
stock taking was finished. Two or thrée 
weeks have elapsed since then, however, 
and the trade is just as backward as 
ever in furnishing directions. 

Directions Poor.—Millers say it is dif- 
ficult to account for the present condi- 
tion. They figure either that consump- 
tion must have fallen off, that buyers are 
taking deliveries from other sections, or 
that stocks were heavier than reported. 
Whatever the reason, they are receiving 
all kinds of excuses from the trade for 
not furnishing directions. 

Apparently all sections of the country 
have had some unusual condition to cope 
with this year,—floods, snow blockades, 
windstorms, etc.,—all. of which are ad- 
vanced by buyers as reasons why they 
should not be forced to pay carrying 
charges on their delinquent contracts. 
Some millers appear to be weakening. 

Contracts Heavy.—Contracts in force 
at the close of business, Jan. 31, were 
heavier than at any time at this period 
in recent years. Buying during the first 
three months of the crop year was un- 
usually heavy, and until this flour has 
been ordered out no fresh business of im- 
portance can be looked for. 

Mill operations continue below normal. 
Many companies are getting only enough 
directions to keep running at a reduced 
rate from day to day. The light produc- 
tion, some say, has helped fancy and 
first clears. A few are sold ahead on 
these grades for near-by shipment. Sec- 
ond clear, however, is plentiful with most 
companies, and asking prices are weak. 

A little inquiry is reported from Great 
Britain and the Continent for straights 
and fancy clears. Some bookings are 
reported by local companies for shipment 
from Buffalo. 

Nominal. quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 1 Year ago 

BOTCON ceccsvvccceses $7.75@8.00 $9.60@9.90 
Standard patent ..... 7.26@7.55 9.30@9.50 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.15 9.10@9.25 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.85 8.00@8.20 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.55 7.30@7.60 
Second clear, jute*... 4.40@5.25 4.50@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 6.75@6.95 8.15 @8.35 
Graham, standard ... 6.45@6.60 8.05@8.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Inquiry for semolinas is still disap- 
pointingly light. The reported sales dur- 
ing the week were confined to a few cars 
to scattered buyers. Macaroni manufac- 
turers are reported to be endeavoring to 
raise the prices on their products more 
in line with cost. Their advance sales at 
the opening of the crop year were made 
in anticipation of lower prices, but the 
wet harvest prevented an early move- 
ment of durum wheat and the volume of 
amber durum marketed has not at any 
time been sufficient to lower premiums. 
Consequently, manufacturers have been 
forced to pay prices for semolinas that 
not only precluded a profit on these 
early sales, but they have had to absorb 
fairly heavy losses. They have therefore 
been buying proportionately more of the 
lower grades than usual. Millers feel 
that if the special grade of semolina they 
are now making gives satisfaction, there 
ought to be fairly heavy buying of it as 
soon as the trade has had a chance to try 
out the shipments that are now going 
forward. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5'%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 4% 


@5c; No. 3 semolina and durum fancy 
patent, 4%@4%c; special grade, 44@ 
4%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 29, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 52,193 
bbls durum products, compared with 39,- 
967 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1612 were in operation Feb. 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 23-29 ...... 460,800 186,228 40 
Previous week .. 468,800 181,026 39 
FORAP ABO ....s0% 529,200 230,142 43 
Two years ago... 559,800 236,035 42 
Three years ago. 561,600 236,957 42 
Four years ago.. 561,600 258,510 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 283,675 52 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,305 bbls last week, 1,950 
in the previous week, none a year ago, 
and 3,000 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 23-29 ...... 330,600 170,318 52 
Previous week .. 425,800 193,896 45 
Year ago ....... 424,890 230,849 64 
Two years ago... 424,890 254,613 60 
Three years ago. 343,440 198,916 58 
Four years ago.. 376,200 167,252 44 
Five years ago... 427,890 169,835 39 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Jan. 1.. 64 70,640 167,080 184,368 3,265 902 
Jan, 8.. 72 73,390 187,747 218,204 2,723 1,616 
Jan. 15. 71 73,140 214,995 238,928 2,999 1,658 
Jan. 22. 68 70,950 193,896 230,095 3,772 2,856 
Jan. 29. 64 55,100 170,318 172,292 1,114 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 29, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


o— Output cr—Exports—, 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 5,122 6,147 57 39 
St. Paul .i.... 257 258 11 
Duluth-Superior 445 520 eee oes 
GHEE viccvee 4,74 5,762 75 45 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN MEETING 


The northwestern unit of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting in Minneapo- 
lis, Feb. 12, at the Nicollet Hotel, at 
which time officers for the coming year 
will be elected. M. F. Dillon, Kansas 
City, national secretary, B. B. Sheffield, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, and L. R. Drinkall, of the 
electrical department of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, are scheduled to 
speak. The meeting will be preceded by 
luncheon. 


DAKOTA MILLS GET TRANSIT RATES 
In a case initiated by the grain ex- 
change at Grand Forks, the courts have 


sustained the order of the North Dakota 
railroad commission, granting double 


stop privileges within the state for clean- 
ing and mixing at the state terminal. 
Flour milled at any point in the state 
takes the through rate basis, plus lec 
for stop for cleaning and mixing and 
1c extra for the stop for milling. 

Tariffs have been issued on interstate 
shipments, also permitting cleaning and 
mixing at the terminal at Grand Forks, 
shipping to points in Minnesota for 
grinding, and forwarding to destination 
at the through rate, plus 142c for each 
stop. 

BROKERAGE FIRM INCORPORATED 

The Commander-Larabee Cereal Co., 
of Chicago, was incorporated last week 
in Minnesota with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to do a brokerage business in 
package cereals. B. B. Sheffield is presi- 
dent, Ward Goodloe, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent, W. H. Sudduth secretary, and Mar- 
tin L. Luther treasurer. Harry S. Ran- 
dall, of Kansas City, and the officers con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


NOTES 

Nils G. Nielsen, flour importer, of Os- 
lo, Norway, is in Minneapolis calling on 
millers. 

The North Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Fargo, Feb. 8-9. 

J. B. McLemore, manager of the Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., was 
in Minneapolis Jan. 27. 

The Great Western elevator, Ashton, 
S. D., burned, with a reported loss on 
building and contents of $12,000. 

A. M. Blaisdell, secretary of the Blais- 
dell Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent most 
of last week at Chisago City, Minn. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is 
in Minneapolis, after a month’s vacation 
in Florida. 

The Durum Milling Corporation, St. 
Paul, of which John F. Diefenbach is 
president, started its mill at Rush City, 
Minn., this week. 

Edward C. Christal, vice president of 
the Wisconsin Grain Elevator Co., Mil- 
waukee, has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


The Northwestern Cereal Chemists’ 
Club held its regular fortnightly lunch- 
eon and meeting on Jan. 28 in the Club 
Room of The Northwestern Miller. M. 
A. Gray presided. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen, last week, C. W. Cross, 
former state rural credits commissioner, 
was elected president, succeeding A. 
Strand, Selby. Mr. Cross will take over 
the active management of the association. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour was of about the 
usual volume last week, but buyers did 
not go much farther than obtaining 
prices. One mill made some scattered 
sales, while the other reported none and 
few shipping instructions. Prices of pat- 
ents were a little firmer, due to the 
upward tendency of wheat. 

The durum mill continues getting in- 
quiries that occasionally lead to small 
sales. Many contracts are still outstand- 
ing, and users are drawing on these. The 
high premiums for wheat cause buyers to 
look for recessions. 

Quotations, Jan. 29, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.80@8.05 $9.10@9.35 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.80 8.85@9.00 
First clear, jute...... 6.95@7.20 7.25@7.50 


Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 6.25@6.50 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

RE, ng MER EEET ERLE 15,705 42 
BUOVIGES WOEM 2 ciccviines 16,590 45 
RO BOD eee cacevasccverscs 12,585 34 
TWO FORTS BHO. occ cvsvcces 20,510 55 


NOTES 


George Barnum, Jr., president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, was in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

H. F. Salyards, of the Ely-Salyards 
Co., grain commission, Duluth, was in 
New York last week. 

Charles F. Haley, vice president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., grain commission, 
Duluth, left last week for New York, 
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and from there will go South for several 
weeks. ; 

The Duluth Grain Commission Mér- 
chants’ Association has elected T. F. Mc- 
Carthy president, and Carlisle Hastings 
vice president. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills are operating at part capacity 
only, owing to a lack of local orders, 
West coast demand for Montana hard 
wheat flour is about normal, and it is 
expected that, with improving weather 
conditions, local demand will increase so 
that mills will again operate at a fair 
capacity. The price basis remains about 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 29: first 
patent $7.80 bbl, standard patent $7.65, 
first clear $6.65, and second clear $4.25, 


NOTES 


Soil conditions in northeastern Mon- 
tana are better than a year ago because 
of the heavy blanket of snow, William 
Hass, Outlook, co-operator of approxi- 
mately 3,600 acres of land in that area, 
reports. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Nashua, 
Mont., will build an elevator this sum- 
mer. Wrecking of the present one will 
start April 1. The plant will have a 
capacity of 53,000 bus. The present ele- 
vator holds only 20,000 bus. It is ex- 
pected to have the building completed 
about June 1. 

Watrrer F. Barrray. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand was lighter than expected for 
the last half of January. However, «l- 
though orders. were small, their fre- 
quency kept the total volume about nor- 
mal. Prices are well maintained. This 
contributes to the hand-to-mouth buying, 
and no activity is expected unless there 
is a slump in the price of wheat. 

Soft wheat flour stocks are reported 
small, with orders fairly steady. Millers 
describe demand widely scattered and 
predict fair general sales during the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 

Bakers are reticent about placing their 
orders for hard wheat flour, leading mill- 
ers to believe that they had somewhat 
larger stocks on hand at the close of 
1926 than generally was supposed. There 
is no great volume of advance bookings, 
but shipping instructions are fairly ac- 
tive. 

Indiana millers are watching with 
much interest the purported boycott of 
Latin America on American products, 
since these countries are providing about 
the only source of export demand for 
the local trade. Thus far-no diminution 
of the regular demand from this section 
has. been noticed. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 29: soft winter short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, fancy patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
patent $6@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.25, standard patent $7@7.35; 
spring patent $8@8.25, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75. 

NOTES 

Isaac E. Woodard, vice president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
gone to Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Edgar H. Evans, president: and treas- 
urer of the Acme-Evans Co., miller, In- 
dianapolis, is on a trip through the 
Southwest, and probably will visit Cali- 
fornia before his return. 

D. P. Chindblom, vice president of the 
Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who was scheduled to make thie 
principal address to a meeting of re- 
tailers at Michigan City, Ind., recently, 
was compelled to cancel the engagement 
because of the sudden death of his moth- 
er. 





“FEED TRUST” ALLEGED 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—Petitions bearing 
the signatures of farmers of Fond du 
Lac County have been. forwarded to the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, requesting an in- 
vestigation: of an alleged “feed trust” 
which, it is claimed, appears to control 
the prices of bran and linseed meal. The 
petition grew out of discussion at the 
annual meeting of the Fond du Lac 
County Equity Co-operative Society last 
week. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Inquiries and sales of flour are further 
curtailed, and the volume of new busi- 
ness done by southwestern mills is the 
smallest in several weeks. Prices scarce- 
ly have changed for over a fortnight, 
but a majority of buyers apparently con- 
tinue to anticipate declines, and will buy 
only when forced to it by their needs. 

Baking Trade Narrow.—None of the 
larger bakery buyers are displaying any 
interest in current offerings. Small sales 
to scattered territories make up the bulk 
of business to bakers. Few orders ex- 
ceed 1,000 bbls, and usually they are for 
a single car. A few southwestern mills 
last week contracted for 8,000- and 5,- 
000-bhbl lots for shipment up to April 1. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet—Jobbers and 
other distributors are not buying as con- 
sistently as in other recent weeks. They 
are filling only current requirements, 
and purchases generally are not in ex- 
cess of 500 bbls. 

Shipping Instructions Better—While 
specifications on old contracts are still 
rated as very slow by virtually every 
mul, production is gradually increasing. 
In Kansas City the percentage of ca- 
pacity operated is 10 points higher than 
either the five- or ten-year averages for 
comparative weeks. 

Export Trade Quiet——European flour 
importers are buying sparingly, business 
being limited to a small number of mills 
with well-established foreign trade. Most 
of the demand is from Holland and Ger- 
many, where it is estimated that 100,000 
bags have been booked from the South- 
west since Jan. 1. Latin America is a 
small but rather consistent buyer of 
straights and first clears. 

Clears.—First clear is in a stronger 
position, due to improved domestic de- 
mand. Pressure of offerings is relieved, 
and fewer distress sales are noticeable. 
Second clears and low grade are weak 
and slow of sale. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 29, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.15; 
straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.70; second clear, $4.75@5.05; low grade, 
$4.50@4.70. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 23-29 ...... 356,460 242,822 68 
Previous week .. 356,460 245,957 69 
Year ago ....... 363,360 208,735 57 
Two years ago... 367,710 239,778 65 
Five-year average (same week) .... 59 
Ten-year average (same week).... 61 

KANSAS CITY 
Jan, 28-89 22.00 176,500 144,982 82 
Previous week .. 175,500 134,961 76 
SOQr Oss 6 cdaee 151,500 113,342 75 
Two years ago... 148,500 127,400 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 75 
Ten-year average (same week).... 73 
WICHITA 
Jan, 23-29 ...... 62,400 40,960 65 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,516 66 
Wear BHP «262.00 00 62,400 31,829 51 
Two years ago... 65,700 40,079 61 
ST. JOSEPH 
#an. 86680 200000 47,400 62,171 110 
Previous week .. 47,400 33,524 70 
Tear GOR victeas 47,400 24,715 52 
Two years ago... 47,400 47,188 99 
SALINA 

Jan. 28-29 ...... 37,800 19,339 61 
Previous week .. 37,800 24,404 64 
SOar GE sasssce 45,000 26,216 59 
Two years ago... 46,200 32,710 70 
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OMAHA 
Jan. 23-29 ...... 27,300 22,210 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,845 76 
VORP GHO ccccces 27,300 21,427 78 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,142 81 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 28-29 ...... 29,700 27,541 92 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,300 91 
Year ago ....... 29,400 27,357 93 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


CO BO oct toccedhsovrcecercesscsece 50 
PUOVED WHEE sccccestsceocdcesesevnct 51 
WO EE 06 <0 60066.08 6 oh bee oe tegvenesecns 43 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair and 52 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
14,187 bbls last week, 13,937 in the pre- 
vious week, 7,336 a year ago and 33,898 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


F. T. Jacobi, manager of the Blake 
Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill., spent last 
week in Kansas City and other south- 
western points. 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is making a three weeks’ trip to 
markets in the central states and the 
East, accompanied by Mrs. Graham. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is visiting eastern markets. He 
left early last week, expecting to be gone 
a fortnight or more. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, Chicago, 
spent part of last week in Kansas City 
and Salina, Kansas. He was met in 
Kansas City by J. J. Vanier, manager 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

A. C. Loring, Minneapolis, president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent 
part of last week in Kansas City and 
Atchison, Kansas. The Pillsbury com- 
pany operates a plant at the latter place. 


Directors of the Kansas City Grain 
Clearing Co. have elected the following 
officers: Charles W. Lonsdale, president; 
B. C. Moore, first vice president; J. J. 
Wolcott, second vice president; H. F. 
Spencer, secretary and treasurer. G. G. 
Lee has been reappointed manager. 

Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Bakers’ Service Bureau, held in New 
York City early this week. The bureau 
is composed of technicians from bake- 
shops in all sections of the country. 


Production of flour in Kansas City in 
1926, as reported by the secretary’s of- 
fice of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
was 6,049,326 bbls, virtually the same as 
the figures given by The Northwestern 
Miller the first of the year. Output in 
1925 was 5,410,714 bbls. Corn meal pro- 
duction in 1926 was 177,808 bbls, com- 
pared with 107,200 in the previous year. 


The Calcyanide Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
is expanding substantially its sales offices 
in the Southwest. A force of 12 men 
has been brought here, under the direc- 
tion of George Sykes, vice president and 
sales manager, formerly of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. The com- 
pany distributes a product for the fumi- 
gation of mills. Local headquarters are 
in the Board of Trade Building. 

Prospects for flour business in the 
South are growing better, J. W. Cotton, 
Mississippi representative for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., said on a visit to 
Kansas City recently. Optimism is in- 
creasing, and while no large lots of flour 
are being booked, buying is steady. The 
cotton situation this year has had one 
good effect, as it curtailed the overstock- 
ing of goods by merchants. 

The “house organ” as a method of ad- 





vertising is apparentl owing among 
pere—onr, Ral ills. Last wed, the first 
issue of the American Ace was published 
by the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas. Announcement was also made 
of an eight-page, letter size pamphlet 
which will be issued monthly by the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
It will probably be called the Larabee 
Eye. 

In papers prepared by himself, A. W. 
Estabrook, former flour inspector for the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, who is 
serving a 15-year sentence in the federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth for convic- 
tion on a charge of attempting to poison 
a local judge, last week applied for per- 
mission to appeal his case. The applica- 
tion was granted, but the court refused 
to permit his release pending a hearing 
of the appeal. 

Most of the elevator owned wheat at 
Kansas City is said to be soft red, 
amounting to probably 3,000,000 or 3,- 
500,000 bus, for which there is a limited 
outlet. A little has been worked for 
export, and some has been shipped to 
Chicago for delivery purposes, but gen- 
eral merchandising demand is dull. Most 
of the hard wheat in Kansas City is 
owned by country operators and mills. 
Fairly liberal quantities of good hard 
wheat have been going from here to Min- 
neapolis. 


WICHITA 


Flour marketing conditions are prac- 
tically unchanged. Shipping instructions 
continue fairly good, and sales are run- 
ning about 40 per cent of the capacity 
of the mills. Prices are little changed. 
Quotations, Jan. 28, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.70@7.80 bbl; straight, $7.20; clear, 
$6.50. 

NOTES 

Form building is nearly completed at 
the new storage bins of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and pouring of concrete will 
take place when spring begins. 

Twenty-five Sedgwick County farmers 
are co-operating in a wheat test pro- 
gram. This includes variety tests, tests 
of seed treated for smut, tests to deter- 
mine the best time for planting, fertilizer 
tests, and soil tests. 


HUTCHINSON 


Declining prices failed to bring much 
business last week. Total sales were 
well under 50 per cent of capacity. 
Despite this, January has been far above 
the average. Foreign inquiry has been 
productive of a few small sales to Eu- 
rope, but most bids are out of line. Ship- 
ping directions are exceedingly hard to 
get, and further contraction of output 
is indicated if they do not improve. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.20@7.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.80@7.10; first clear, $5.80@ 
6.40. 

NOTES 

E. B. Daniel, Memphis, southeastern 
representative of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., spent two days recently at the 
local office. 

O. M. Bethincourt, export sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., left last week for Mexico City and 
other points in Mexico. 


OKLAHOMA 


Shipping instructions came with such 
regularity and volume last week that 
some of the leading mills were again 
operating near capacity. Most ship- 
ments were of mixed cars. Little new 
business originated, either domestic or 
foreign. A few more old contracts were 
reported completed. Millers selling to 
the bakery trade reported a fair run 
of new business. Prices are unchanged. 
On Jan. 29 hard wheat short patent sold 
at $7.70@7.80 bbl, and soft at $8@8.10. 

NOTES 

Fred Lankard, general manager of the 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in Oklahoma City last week. 

R. S. Sterling, president of the Ameri- 
can Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, 
has been appointed a member of the 
state highway commission. 

Albert G. Hinn, president and general 
manager of the Harvest Queen Mill & 
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MORE SOUTHWESTERN MILL 
STORAGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. has announced 
that it will construct 1,500,000 bus 
additional grain storage at its 
Kansas City milling plant. This 
will give the local mill elevator 
storage for 4,000,000 bus, the larg- 
est mill elevator capacity in the | 
West. The Washburn Crosby | 
plant here now has a flour milling 
capacity of 6,500 bbls daily, and 
also operates a feed mill. 

Approximately 900,000 bus stor- 
age will also be built in the South- 
west by the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., adjoining its 2,500-bbl mill at 
Atchison, Kansas. The company 
already has 600,000 bus grain stor- 
age capacity there. Work on both | 
of the additions will start at once. 

















Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas, has been 
elected head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 


SALINA 


Sales are limited, although somewhat 
better than for the past few weeks. Few 
inquiries are coming from the larger 
trade, and shipping directions are slow. 
There is a good movement of wheat from 
the country. Quotations, Jan. 27, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight, $7.10@7.30. 


* oe 


H. L. Williamson, general sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, left last week for a 
three weeks’ trip through the central 
states. 


ATCHISON 


Continued quiet dominates the flour 
market. Sales are approximately 50 per 
cent of the capacity of mills. Few book- 
ings exceed a single car lot. Shipping 
instructions are good. Export trade is 
quiet. 


FRENCH OFFICIALS FIX 
PRICE OF BREAD FLOUR 


Paris, France, Jan. 12.—Each de- 
partment of France, there being over 80 
administrative divisions, has a commis- 
sion which sits each month and fixes 
the price limits of flour and bread, which 
are to enter into immediate application 
throughout the department for one 
month or longer. 

The commission of the department of 
the Bouches du Rhone, of which Mar- 
seilles on the Mediterranean is the capi- 
tal and the largest milling center south 
of Lyons and east of Bordeaux, on Dec. 
28, 1926, came to certain conclusions 
after having examined the barometer of 
wheat quotations of the preceding 15- 
day period. The prices arrived at went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1927, and may be 
accepted as the key régime upon which 
other French departments will, or have, 
regulated their prices. 

Legal bread flour is to be composed 
of a mixture of 15 per cent Manitoba 
wheat, 15 per cent Russian wheat, 15 
per cent red winter wheat, 15 per cent 
hard winter wheat, 30 per cent Danube 
wheat, and 10 per cent wheat substitutes 
(rice, manioc or corn). This flour will 
be furnished bakers at 234.25 francs 
per 100 kilos, sacks loaned and return- 
able. 

The price of bran and other products 
resulting from the above mentioned mix- 
tures is fixed at 77.40 francs per 100 
kilos. 








BAD TRADE IN OATMEAL 

Betrast, IreELaAnp, Jan. 10.—It is a 
long time since importers were in such 
an unfortunate position with regard to 
oatmeal. There are still fair stocks of 
Irish oats in the country, and this is 
disappointing, for importers had looked 
forward to the beginning of the year, 
when Irish oatmeal normally advances 
in prices, for the chance of putting 
through some business, but this prospect 
seems as far off as ever. Instead of 
advancing, oatmeal is weaker. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand is inactive, although 
some mills reported improved sales last 
week to the city trade. Shipping in- 
structions are fair, and it is to this 
business that most millers are paying at- 
tention just now. There is a tendency 
by some buyers to slip behind in their 
contracts, and mills are doing their ut- 
most to prevent this from becoming gen- 
eral. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern buyers 
continue to purchase flour only as need- 
ed, and then in limited quantities, but 
the total volume is fairly satisfactory, 
as buyers are in the market at frequent 
intervals. There is little disposition to 
book for future requirements, and many 
mills are urging their customers not to 
do so. Shipping instructions are satis- 
factory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour show little 
interest. The majority have sufficient 
flour on hand, of beoked, to cover the 
immediate future, and even price conces- 
sions fail to close sales of any volume. 
Shipping instructions are not very active. 

Export Trade.—Some clears and low 
grade flour were reported sold to Europe 
during the past week, but little future 
business is being booked. Trade with 
Latin America is unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 29: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.40 bbl, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.30@6.60, 
first clear $5.50@6; spring first patent 
$7.25@7.75, standard patent $6.80@7.30, 
first clear $6.20@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ss, DOPED v:0060 seen cs vans 28,300 47 
Previous week ........... 27,300 45 
BOOP OBO cccccvcccccccsece 27,300 42 
Two years ago ........... 29,100 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOM, BBeBD wscccccvcccsves 45,700 53 
PEOVIOER WOOK 2 cccccscese 45,900 53 
MOE BHD cocvoescccccesses 40,000 46 
TWO FORTE GSO sccccccesecs 41,200 47 


NOTES 


E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City last week. 

C. G. Goodwin, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the firm’s St. Louis office last 
week, 

The Powell Elevator, Duval, IIL, 
burned last week, with an estimated 
loss of $15,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance, 

J. E. Compton, southeastern sales 
manager for the Hall Milling Co., has 
returned from a business trip in the 
South. 

Walker MacMillan, assistant sales 
manager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., recently made a business trip to the 
central states. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and _ traffic 
commissioner of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, was in Washington, D. C., last 
week in connection with rate matters. 

Charles Nagel, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Commission on Agriculture, 
has announced that a meeting will be 
held in Chicago this week. Subsequent 
ones will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Feb. 5, and at St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 7-10. 

The Howe Scale Co. has purchased 
the controlling interest in the Weighto- 
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graph Co. The latter was organized 
about eight years ago, and manufactures 
a fast weighing scale. It is understood 
that the business will be materially ex- 
panded within the next few years. 


NEW ORLEANS 


A slight improvement was noted in 
flour demand last week. Some good spot 
sales were reported, but there was little 
new business for future delivery. In- 
quiries from abroad were better, and 
while European price ideas were still at 
variance with American prices, it was 
felt that some trade would develop there. 
European flour shipments dwindled to 
approximately 10,000 bags last week, 
Rotterdam taking 6,789 bags, Copenha- 
gen 4,000, and Gothenburg 320. In- 
quiries and transactions in Latin Ameri- 
ca showed improvement. Unsettled con- 
ditions in Mexico and Nicaragua do not 
seem to affect shipments to those coun- 
tries as much as was expected, although 
some exporters here have indicated that 
they intend to stay out of that field 
until conditions become more stable. 

Flour prices, Jan, 27: 

o— Winter—~ 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.95 $7.15 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 7.65 6.85 7.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.35 6.40 7.20 
GE. cvceseccedecer 7.00 6.15 7.10 
First clear ....... seee 5.90 6.15 
Second clear ..... 5.60 4.95 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 26,172 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Jan. 27, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: Havana, 
Nuevitas, 1,950; Matanzas, 
denas, 1,550. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,500; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama 
City, 750. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 750; Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Cienfuegos, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,636; San- 
tiago, 860; Kingston, 2,235; Colon, 1,630; 
Puerto Limon, 2,450; Panama City, 400; 
Guayaquil, 1,125; Puerto Barrios, 2,611; 
Puerto Castella, 75. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 27: 

Destination— 


900 bags; 
750; Car- 


Destination— 


Aguadilla. ..... 50 Mayaguez ...... 425 
BPOCIDO ov cccsers 150 Nuevitas ....... 3,815 
Cardenas 1,550 Panama City... 425 
COMBE wccvcceses 25 Paramaribo .... 460 
Cienfuegos ..... 600 Pointe-A-Pitre ..1,995 
CE 6a-veb ewer . ie. Per rrr re 310 
Copenhagen ....4,000 Progreso ....... 204 
Fort de France. 296 Puerto Barrios. .2,884 
Frontera ....... 351 Puerto Cabello. .2,000 
Georgetown .... 105 Puerto Cabezas. 14 
Gothenburg .... 320 Puerto Castella. 75 
Guayaquil ......1,350 Puerto Mexico... 125 
PEVOME. cc ccvene 7,609 Rotterdam .....6,789 
Kingston ...... 3,585 San Juan ...... 950 
La Guayra ..... 450 Santiago ....... 1,828 
Lamentine Bay. 500 Tampico ....... 750 
Matanzas ...... 750 Vera Cruz .....3,500 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: wheat, 96,000 bus 
to Naples, 56,000 to Antwerp, 48,000 to 
Genoa, 10,768 to Tampico, 40,000 to Rot- 
terdam, and 2,855 to Progreso; feed, 250 
bags to Arroyo, 400 to Arecibo, 1,400 
to Havana and 200 to Nicuesa; corn 
meal, 100 bags to Santiago, 210 to King- 
ston, 300 to Areciba, 100 to Nuevitas, 
and 100 to Puerto Tarafa; bran, 502 
bags to San Juan, 60 to Panama City 
and 300 to Progreso; malt, 647 bags to 
Santa Ana; crackers, 803 cartons to San 
Juan, 95 to La Guayra and 10 to Nicu- 
esa; macaroni, 55 cases to Kingston, 24 
to Nicuesa, 150 to Ceiba, 51 to Tampico, 
705 to San Juan, 200 to Arecibo, 1,500 
to Vera Cruz and 7 to Bluefields. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 771,600 
bus wheat, 145,714 bus corn and 85,714 
bus rye up to Jan, 27, and on that date 
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announced elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 930,000 bus; corn, 279,000; oats, 
58,000; rye, 31,000. 

Rice exports continued large, and a 
considerable volume is being assembled 
for future delivery, especially to Rotter- 
dam. Trading in the city and in this 
territory was fair. Some Lady Wright 
was offered at 5¥2c lb, and Blue Rose at 


44%.@4%c. The following figures were 
posted, Jan. 27, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Jan. 27 ......+- 486,957 711,011 
Same period, 1926 ........ 698,681 401,965 
Sales— 
Beason to Jam. BF ..cscces 70,397 318,009 
Same period, 1926 ........ 70,258 325,330 


NOTES 

R,. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is on a business trip through Lou- 
isiana. 

Frank Cramer, of the Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., recently passed 
through here on his way to South 
America. 

J. T. McCarthy, secretary of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, and 
Mrs. McCarthy, stopped a few days in 
New Orleans on their way to Florida. 

Thomas Mainland, manager of the 
Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., 
accompanied by Mrs. Mainland, spent 
last week end in New Orleans. They 
visited the Vieux Carre, or old French 
section of the city, with Mr. and Mrs. 
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J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour Co, 
Mr. Mainland will spend several weeks 
in the Southeast. . 
R. A. Surtrivay, 


MEMPHIS 


Slightly higher prices failed to infiu- 
ence flour buyers, although shipping in- 
structions were reported satisfactory 
last week. Jobbers still complain of 
poor collections, and are not trying to 
push sales. Cotton conditions are about 
the same, with practically no prepara- 
tions yet for another season. Scarcity 
of low grades is expected to help de- 
mand for the better, but thus far there 
is no evidence of it. Bakers are fairly 
well protected for the next few weeks, 
and do not seem concerned by the 
strength shown in grain. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 29, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25 
@7.50; spring wheat short patent $3.50 
@8.60, standard patent $7.90@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.55@7.80, standard 
patent $7.15@7.40; western soft patent 
$7.20@7.40, semihard $6.70, blended 95 
per cent patent $7.10@7.30. 


+ * 

K. P. Aitken, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, was here 
recently en route to Florida. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 








Cereals and Flours in the Restaurant Trade 
By E. J. Clary 


UBLIC restaurants as an outlet for 
the millers’ products have long been 
recognized in the trade, with 70,000 
of them in operation, not counting 
clubs, hotels or boarding houses. If the 
market for flours among eating places 
has been an indirect one to a great ex- 
tent, that condition is changing rapidly. 

A very large amount of bakery ma- 
chinery is being sold to eating places 
of all kinds, which means that the res- 
taurant as a buyer of flour in large 
quantities is a factor to be considered 
seriously. 

The passage of flour through distrib- 
utors to eating places in barrels is a 
phase of the business which is evidenced 
by a score of leading jobbers whose 
business is 85 per cent institutional or 
restaurant in its character. 

The fact is that the modern restau- 
rant, ever forced into efficiency in opera- 
tion owing to competition and rising 
overhead, is producing as much of the 
products in which it deals as is possible. 
This now extends to pastries, rolls and 
bread. The compactness of the modern 
bakery machinery permits quite large 
operations in a small space. 

It is not alone the chain restaurant 
people who are producing their cereal 
products in quantity for resale over the 
counter and on the table. Independent 
restaurants are buying bakery machinery 
in ever increasing quantities, and present 
conditions in the restaurant trade will 
probably force a greater percentage to 
engage in doing their own baking. 


An Outlet for the Miller 


Dealers in special cereals and flours, 
especially whole wheat flours, are solicit- 
ing the restaurant trade aggressively, 
and with results. Of 150 menus selected 
at random by a food expert in New York 
recently, 117 of them listed whole wheat 
in one form or another, and 89 had 
whole wheat products in two or more 
forms, i. e., griddle cakes, muffins and 
bread. 

A report on 500 miscellaneous eating 
places as to their sales, secured by a 
restaurant auditor in the East, proved 
that 87 of them baked their own pie 
crust, 49 made their own rolls, 28 their 
own bread, and 178 at least part of their 
own cakes and fancy pastries. Now, 
with something like 11,000,000 people 
eating at least one meal each day in the 
public restaurants of the United States, 
a very considerable portion of the mill- 
er’s output goes to the consumer through 
this channel. The mere fact that res- 


taurants are doing more baking doesn’t 
add to or detract from the intrinsic im- 


portance of this flour market; but it does 
reveal a shifting in one flour market that 
is interesting and perhaps important. 


Value of Menu Mention 


With these tens of thousands of res- 
taurants employing from one to five bak- 
ers and feeding breads to millions of 
consumers every day, there is a more 
direct connection for the mill than in 
almost any other type of outlet. If, as 
have many other producers of foods, the 
mill is able to get a tie-up with the 
restaurant menu, the advertising that 
would result with the general public 
scarcely could be estimated in dollars. 

The miller of a branded flour sold 
through the institutional channels can 
without doubt get his flour brand on the 
menus of certain types of restaurants, 
just as coffee roasters get mention on 
the menus, but the thing isn’t simple, 
no matter what its value may be. 

The restaurant man is a better ad- 
vertiser than the retail baker; he is more 
alive to the possibilities of winning pub- 
lic favor through a known quality in 
his product, and if he is wise enough to 
employ mill products of reputation and 
quality, he is wise enough to let his 
clientele know he is doing it. Some of 
them are doing so, but they have to be 
pushed into it. 


What the Chains Are Using 


The large chain restaurants alre«dy 
are among the heaviest flour buyers, and 
their carload lots are being sought even 
by the largest millers whose product is 
adapted to restaurant needs. One east- 
ern chain is feeding 9,000,000 meals a 
month, and doing practically all bread 
and pastry baking on the spot. It is 
estimated that the flour purchases of 
this chain amount to a little over 900,000 
Ibs flour a week. This includes cereals. 
Scores of smaller chains of eating places 
buy 50,000 to 100,000 Ibs weekly. 

My point is that for a chain to utilize 
a selected brand of patent flour is 4 
first class advertising proposition for the 
miller, and if the miller learned to take 
this market a little more seriously, and 
to cultivate it with as much aggressive- 
ness as the retail baker is cultivated, ‘he 
repayment would be certain. Even 4 
menu mention then becomes a publicity 
move of the greatest possible value. 

Probably a general survey of the res- 
taurant field as it interests the miller 
would be a first class move, seeing that 
the bakery equipment people have been 
making a study of the situation from 
their angle over a period of five years 
or more. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is slow. Al- 
though there has been some evidence of 
an awakening of interest in flour since 
the first of the year, it has not material- 
ized in any notable volume of sales. 
Mills are in need of business. There 
does not seem to be anything that can 
be done to overcome the apparent apathy 
of buyers and stimulate sales, so one is 
oblized to await the gradual working out 
of the situation, which it is difficult to 
gauge in all its aspects. 

S‘ocks Low.—Soft wheat flour stocks 
should be comparatively low after the 
conservative and limited buying which 
has prevailed for months, and also con- 
sidering the delays which have been en- 
countered in ordering out earlier book- 
ings. It is doubtful if the course of 
the wheat market has been much of a 
factor because, barring an advance last 
wecx, prices have been reasonably steady 
and stabilized for a long time, being 
confined within a rather narrow range of 
fluctuations. So the wheat market can- 
not be made the goat. 

That there is not more activity in the 
purchase of flour at this time would 
seem to be due to the fact that buyers 
are not disposed to come into the mar- 
ket until compelled to. That conclusion 
is almost forced upon one familiar with 
the development of the situation. There 
is no way of foretelling just when buy- 
ing will be resumed, but it has a way of 
coming unexpectedly from many quar- 
ters all at once and at the same time, 
practically overnight. On the other 
hand, the present inactivity may con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Mill Operation—Under present condi- 
tions it is impossible to get the mills run- 
ning better than half capacity, and many 
millers are not able to do as well as that. 
If, by good luck, a spurt in operation 
comes, it is apt to be short-lived. It 
looks as if the domestic demand for soft 
wheat flour was not sufficient to main- 
tain more than the present rate of oper- 
ation, in spite of the great reduction in 
capacity which has taken place during 
late years through the elimination of 
mills. 

Better Trade Foreseen—However, it 
does not seem rash to say that probably 
the low ebb of the business has been 
reached, and that the outlook is for an 
improvement rather than further reces- 
sion of sales and operation. Business 
should get better rather than worse, even 
though it continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and this for the reason that no 
substantial and widespread replenish- 
ment of flour stocks has taken place for 
two or three months. 

Although milling demand for soft 
wheat has fallen off, and Toledo millers 
have stopped bidding, the movement 
continues liberal and in fair volume. 
Millers are constantly being offered 
wheat which they do not want. Of 
course this is because the crop was large, 
and the lax market stimulates selling. 
It is noticeable that recent arrivals of 
wheat are of good quality, much of it 
No. 1 or No. 2, and it is assumed that 
the wet wheat has already been sold. 

This wheat is being bought for ex- 
port. It is going out of the country. 
If this continues long enough and in 
suflicient volume it should have an ef- 
fect on the price of soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour. Meantime, the bid for No. 
2 red, Toledo rate points, is 742c under 
Chicago May, which represents probably 
the biggest discount for cash wheat at 
Toledo under that future for this time 
of the year, the end of January, in the 
memory of millers. It also means a good 
carrying charge for millers buying it, 
but they are not disposed to load up. 

it is clear that whatever may have 


been the case earlier in the crop, the 
flour buyer is not now in the mood to 
speculate on the price of flour by book- 
ing for future requirements. Some ex- 
port sales have been made, and it is no- 
ticed that they are for comparatively 
small amounts and likewise represent 
what looks like conservative buying. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 28, at $6.60 bbl, 
and local springs at $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
Tam. 38-39 ..ccccccccccese 38,550 76 
Previous week .......+++. 35,100 69% 
WOOF BHO cccdccedercccences 39,200 82 
VS PORE OBO sccecocevecs 29,000 60 
Three years ago ........+.+. 32,500 70% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 23-29 .....66- 46,800 25,590 55 

Previous week .... 81,600 44,331 54 

Year ago ......... 46,260 24,082 52 

Two years ago..... 85,500 63,188 74 

Three years ago... 65,460 39,140 60 
NOTES 


L. B. Sanderson, of the Peerless Mill- 
ing Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., died Jan. 
20. 

Arthur A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was 
on ’change last week. 

John A. Higgins, secretary-treasurer 
ot the Watson-Higgins Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will be in Florida 
the balance of the winter. 

L. C. Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, has 
been in the Elyria (Ohio) Memorial 
Hospital under treatment for a severe 
attack of asthmatic bronchitis. 

J. T. McIntosh, flour and feed broker, 
and the Columbus Grain & Hay Co., 
sharing an office-in the Commerce Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio, have increased their 
space by taking an adjoining office. 

Peter G. Ruehlmann, president of the 
Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati, and 
vice president of the United Mills Cor- 
poration, Grafton, Ohio, with J. N. Lip- 
ford, sales manager for the latter com- 
pany, attended the meeting of the Ohio 
bakers’ convention in Columbus last 
week. 

Robert Henkel, president of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, and the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Lansing, returned from Florida 
for the annual meeting of the company. 
He attended the meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association at Lansing last 
week, 

Claude A. Hauck, representing the 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, 
and George H. Johnson, representing the 
Chase Bag Co. in Michigan, attended the 
meeting of Michigan millers last week. 
O. H. Raschke and R. Stoy, of the Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago, also were 
present. 


EVANSVILLE 


Shipping directions continued fair last 
week. Cash sales were reported to have 
been the best in some weeks, indicating 
that January will be a big month in the 
flour trade. The continued activity of 
the market holding over from December, 
a lean month compared with other years, 
is viewed with surprise. The price of 
flour last week advanced for the higher 
grades, but the lower ones still were in 
greatest demand. There were inquiries 
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from the West Indies, but European in- 
terest was nil. Quotations, Jan. 29, for 
soft winter wheat, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7.85 
@8 bbl; straights, $6.75@7.10; Kansas 
hard, $7.75. Clears in jutes, first $5.25 
@6.25, second $5@5.25. 
W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The strength of the flour market last 
week caused some activity among smaller 
buyers, but the volume of business was 
not large. Spring wheat mills booked 
some contracts among bakers. The gen- 
eral outlook for the next 60 days is 
considered good. Prices have not ad- 
vanced as much as the change in options, 
but generally are held firm. General 
conditions in this territory are improv- 
ing. Quotations, Jan. 28: northwestern 
spring patents $7.85@8.25 bbl, second 
patents $7.45@7.65; Kansas top patents, 
best family grades, $7.85@8.10, second 
patents $7.40@7.60; winter patents $7@ 
7.25, second patents $6.65@6.80; Mary- 
land and Virginia straights, $6.65@6.85. 

JoserpnH A. Lesiie, Jr. 


ATLANTA 


Although buyers are not placing or- 
ders very far in advance, the flour mar- 
ket showed a gradual improvement last 
week. The best business is with jobbers, 
their orders averaging from 30 to 60 
days, while bakers are buying only on 
about a 30-day basis. Inquiry for future 
needs is fairly brisk, but brokers do not 
believe there will be much advance buy- 
ing done in February unless prices should 
take a sharp downward trend. Shipping 
directions are fairly active. 

Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 29, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98-lb cottons: 
hard winter short patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent $7.20@7.50, straight pat- 
ent $7@7.25; soft winter short patent 
$8.25@8.60, fancy patent $7.90@8.20, 
standard patent $7.40@7.70;_ spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.50, standard 
patent $8@8.35, straight patent $7.90@ 
8.20; Utah soft white wheat flour, $7.25 
@7.55; Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
$7.50@7.80. 

NOTES 

Grant E. Lafflin, representing the In- 
dian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
in Atlanta last week. 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
was in Atlanta last week. 

M. W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was a 
recent business visitor here. 

The Dixie Springs Milling Co. plant, 
Hartsville, Ala. was purchased last 
week at auction by Thomas Wright, 
Hartsville, the new owner planning im- 











J. SCHUETTE, for a number of 

* years connected with the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
latterly as assistant manager, has been 
appointed manager, succeeding R. S&S. 
Thorpe, resigned. Mr. Thorpe had been 
associated with the company for many 
years. 
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mediate improvements to the plant. Op- 
eration will be begun in about four 
weeks. 


Edward Bros., Inc., to handle hay, 
grain, etc., with $30,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by C. C. and A. S. 
Edwards. 

The Southern Feed Stores, Inc., At- 
lanta, to handle flour, grain, meal, etc., 
with $12,500 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Hyman Witt and A. S. 
Grove. 


William Fisch, of the American Bak- 
eries Co., and Benjamin Elsas, of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
are members of a committee appointed 
by the Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to entertain directors of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers when 
they meet here March 22. 

Harotp F. PopHasxkt. 


NASHVILLE 


Fair demand for flour from the South- 
east was reported last week, although 
sales were slightly less than for the pre- 
vious week. Instructions on old con- 
tracts were active, and aggregate ship- 
ments were the largest since Jan. 1. As 
a result, mills increased running time 
materially, and production of flour is 
now larger than usual for this time of 
the year. 

January was a fairly satisfactory 
month in the Southeast. Flour buyers 
have been cautious, but they entered the 
new year with stocks low, and have been 
compelled to come into the market to 
meet requirements of consumers. Buy- 
ing has been more liberal than during 
the last months of 1926. This month a 
good many orders have been booked for 
500 to 600 bbls, and a few for 1,000. It 
is believed that business will continue 
satisfactory this month. 

As a result of the practically steady 
wheat market, flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.40@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@ 
7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours report that buyers are confining 
their operations to near-by needs. Bak- 
ers have fairly large stocks. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.75@8.25; standard grades, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 23-29 ...... 164,820 128,677 78 
Previous week .. 154,320 106,027 68.7 
BOMP BOO ccccccs 137,220 86,050 62.7 
Two years ago... 161,220 124,081 88 
Three years ago.. 196,680 123,417 67 
NOTES 


J. O. Johnson, Brownsville, Tenn., has 
taken a position with the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., and will 
travel in southeastern territory. 

Frederick J. Moon, of the Moon-Ben- 
nett Grain Co., Nashville, and Miss Wil- 
lie Mai Brown, granddaughter of Mrs. 
M. D. Brown, Indianapolis, were mar- 
ried in the latter city, Jan. 26, and are 
in California on a wedding trip. 

Joun LeEIper. 





CEREAL EXPORT DUTIES TO 
BE REDUCED BY ROUMANIA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce is in- 
formed that Roumania will reduce by 
about one half the export duties on ce- 
reals. The Roumanian tariff commis- 
sioner is reported to be preparing a new 
import tariff which will further restrict 
importation. 





MANILA’S FLOUR IMPORTS 
Wasuinocton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised that flour imports into Manila for 
1926 have been estimated at 2,785,000 
49-lb sacks, of which 2,287,000 were from 
the continental United States. The total 
value of the flour imports decreased ap- 
proximately $750,000 from the value for 
1925, partly as a result of a moderate 

price decline throughout the year. 
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LARGE GERMAN MILL 
TO TREBLE CAPACITY 


Beaux, Geamany, Jan. 10-—While 
some mills in Germany complain of lack 
of business and are reducing their out- 
put or closing down entirely, the Schiitt 
Dampfmiihle, Berlin, is planning to treble 
its capacity. Hitherto its largest output 
has been rye flour, its rye mill having 
a daily capacity of 200 tons, while the 
capacity of its wheat mill was 75 tons. 
The Schiitt Dampfmiihle belongs to the 
Kampfmeyer combine, the mills of which 
are working day and night at full ca- 
pacity. 

Demand for flour has been poor for 
some weeks. The plant of Karl Salomon 
& Co., Berlin, has been closed since the 
end of November, and the Victoria Mill, 
also of Berlin, may soon stop grinding. 
Both of these mills are in the “Betriebge- 
sellschaft der Berliner Miihlen.” The 
management of this combine has decided 
upon this course so that its other plants 
may work at full capacity. 

At the general annual meeting of the 
Humboldtmtihle A. G., Berlin, held a 
few days ago, the report showed a gross 
profit of $195,000 and net of $42,000. 
The dividend paid for 1925-26 was 8 
per cent, 


REPORT ON LONDON WHEAT 
AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Lonvon, Eno., Jan, 12.—The quarter- 
ly movement of wheat and flour into the 
port of London has been issued this 
week by Sydney Young, formerly secre- 


tary of the London Corn Exchange. 
The following are the official figures, 
wheat shown in quarters of 480 Ibs, 
flour in sacks of 280 lbs each: 
Wheat Flour 
Imports for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1926 1,296,524 801,090 
Leas re-exports 8,432 410 
Net Imports e P 1,288,092 300,680 
Add atocks in London, on 
Oct, 81, 1926 P ‘ 26,942 66,626 
Totals 1,316,034 367,306 
Leas stocks in London on 
Dec, 31, 1926 ; 8,013 90,106 
Total distribution during 


the past three months 1,307,021 267,200 
Average deliveries per week 

During past three months. 100,504 

During previous three 

months .. evecece 116,078 26,460 

During the quarter ending 

July 31, 1926 ..... 108,339 26,139 

During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 

During the year 1926..... 116,268 19,112 

From the importers’ point of view, it 
is to be regretted that the steady im- 
provement noted during the previous 
quarters has not been maintained, and 
the net result of the year shows only a 
meager increase in distribution of just 
over 1,400 sacks per week, although even 
a small advance is not to be despised in 
these hard times. 

One point, however, stands out at 
present, and that is the very large stocks 
of flour in the city of London, amount- 
ing to nearly double the quantity in 
stock a year ago. This goes to show that 
the complaints received during the past 
few weeks, of slow trade, must be fairly 
accurate, and in some measure accounts 
for the small amount of new business 
contracted for recently. To judge from 
the recent price movements, these stocks 
must have been purchased at higher 
levels than those now ruling. At the 
same time, when trade does revive, as 
it will in the near future, importers will 
have stocks available to supply buyers’ 
needs, and so pave the way for a contin- 
uance in 1927 of the improved turnover 
shown in 1926, 
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The Norwegian Government Food Commission 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


HIS year will see the return of free 

trading in grain and flour in Nor- 

way, for the Norwegian Storthing 
has decreed that the government monop- 
oly shall be abolished by July 1, 1927. 
The monopoly was introduced as a war 
measure in August, 1914, by the estab- 
lishing of the Norwegian Government 
Food Commission, to which was given 
the following mandate: 

1. To make arrangements with regard 
to the country’s supply of grain and 
flour and other necessary articles of con- 
sumption, also for coal and coke. 

2. To regulate the distribution in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and to fix 
prices for various articles. 

This commission was dissolved accord- 
ing to an order in council on Sept. 14, 
1916, and it was decided that all matters 
relating to the food commission should 
be transferred to a government directo- 
rete, which was formed simultaneously 
under the management of the previous 
chairman of the food commission, Har- 
ald Pedersen. This change, which was 
merely one of an administrative nature, 
gave the authority of the former com- 
mission into the hands of its chairman, 
and although the name was officially al- 
tered to the Government Food Directo- 
rate, the English name, Norwegian Gov- 
ernment Food Commission, was still re- 
tained in international trade. 

During the first three years of the 
food commission the country’s require- 
ments were imported conjointly by the 
government and private importers, the 





Captain Harald Pedersen 


General manager of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment Food Commiasion, who, prior to his 
appointment to this post, was a captain in 
the Norwegian navy. 


commission having control over supplies 
and the power to make the necessary 
purchases when they fell below normal. 

On account of the increasing difficulties 
during 1917, and in view of the system 
of rationing which had to be imposed 
for the most important foods, an im- 
port monopoly on grain and flour was 
established according to an order in 
council of October, and on sugar ac- 
cording to an order in council of Nov. 
8, 1917. As soon as the war restrictions 
in the international trade were lifted 
and normal trade re-established, the gov- 
ernment gradually discontinued its busi- 
ness enterprises, including the sugar mo- 
nopoly, which was abolished in April, 
1920. 


TEMPORARILY CONTINUED 


The monopoly on grain and flour, how- 
ever, remained in force pending a solu- 
tion of the agricultural question, viz., 
the problem of encouraging grain pro- 
duction in Norway. The idea behind 
the monopoly was to support the farm- 
ers and at the same time to take care 
of the interests of the consumer. Its 
organization and its business may, there- 
fore, be divided into an agricultural and 
a commercial section. Although it might 
be of interest to deal with the other side 
of the monopoly, its business character 
alone is considered here. 

The Norwegian Government Food 
Commission was organized on business 
principles, the management having full 
authority to transact all business that 
cume within the domain of the monop- 
oly, and to make these transactions ac- 
cording to its own judgment. The 
purchases are made from various export- 
ing countries, according to qualities re- 
quired and market conditions, and in 
such quantities as the management deems 
advisable. To a very large extent the 
monopoly imports grain instead of flour 
in order to keep the home mills running 
at full capacity, but as the capacity of 
the Norwegian wheat flour mills is suffi- 
cient only for about 50 per cent of the 
requirements, proportionally large quan- 
tities of wheat flour are imported. 

The average annual import of grain 
and flour into Norway through the food 
commission during the last five years is 
as follows, in tons: wheat flour, 46,000; 
wheat, 90,000; rye, 180,000; barley, 27,- 
000. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 


Most of the wheat flour comes from 
the United States and Canada, although 
during certain years quite large quan- 
tities were imported from England. The 
type generally imported is a_ straight 
quality, with ash contents of approxi- 
mately .55@.60 per cent for spring 
wheat, and .50@.55 for winter. About 
16 per cent of the wheat flour imported 
is patent, partly packed in burlaps con- 
taining 20 bags of 5 kilograms each. 

Having a regular Norwegian steam- 
ship service between Atlantic ports and 
Norway, the flour is mostly shipped in 
Norwegian steamers. In the summer, 
shipments also are made from Montreal, 
and during the last few years consider- 
able quantities of Canadian wheat flour 
have been shipped via Vancouver, B. C., 
where another Norwegian steamship line 
has regular sailings to Norway. 

Wheat flour imported by the commis- 
sion is distributed through the whole- 
sale dealers and co-operative societies, 
for which a certain allowance per bag is 
paid. The grain is received by the mills 
with which the commission has an agree- 




















ment concerning handling and distribu- 
tion. 

All prices on grain and flour are fixed 
by the commission and are uniform for 
the whole country, the commission pay- 
ing all freights. The prices are fixed 
on the principle that neither profit nor 
loss should arise, although it is under- 
stood that the prices, calculated on an 
average basis, should not be above the 
average level of the world market. In 
fixing prices the commission follows the 
system of avoiding changes as far as 
possible, such as the daily fluctuations in 
grain prices and rates of exchange. 
When, however, the movement in either 
grain or exchange creates an excessive 
discrepancy between the commission's 
prices and the world market, an ad- 
justment is made. 

In this way it happens that flour prices 
in Norway on a declining market may 
be kept for a short period somewhat 
above the world market, while just the 
opposite will occur when the world mar- 
ket advances. It has been alleged by the 
opponents of the monopoly that it tend- 
ed to enhance prices, and that in Nor- 





A. Johannessen 


Purchasing agent of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment Food Commission 


way flour was higher than in Sweden 
and Denmark, but no evidence in proof 
thereof has been produced. On the con- 
trary, during the debate in the Storthing 
it was generally recognized that the 
management of the food commission had 
been very successful in running the busi- 
ness, and it was also stated that investi- 
gations, covering a number of years, 
proved that flour prices in Norway com- 
pared very favorably with those of 
neighboring countries. 

The total quantity of grain and flour 
imported by the Norwegian Government 
Food Commission up to April 1, 1926, 
was about 3,014,000 tons, at a c.i.f. value 
of some $256,000,000. According to the 
statement of accounts for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1925, the capital and re- 
serves of the commission totaled some 
82,000,000 kroner, equal to about $7,000,- 
000. 

NO PAID IN CAPITAL 

The food commission did not start its 
business with a paid-in capital, but only 
the right to draw on the government for 
the necessary amounts. Instead of in- 
creasing its debt, which frequently is the 


case when a government is running 4 
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business, the commission succeeded in 
earning enough to be quite independent, 
from an economic point of view. 

Being a government institution, the 
commission has of course always been 
considered a very safe and, therefore, 
an attractive buyer. Payment, as a rule, 
is cash against documents on presenta- 
tion at the commission’s bankers in New 
York, Brown Bros. & Co., or at cer- 
tain times against 90 days’ sight drafts, 
which the accepting banks have honored 
on presentation for the face amount, the 
discount being arranged between the 
bankers and the commission. 

Besides buying and financing, the com- 
mercial side of the monopoly includes 
chartering and insurance, which are both 
closely connected with the buying de- 
partment. Furthermore, there is a sales 
department to take care of the distribu- 
tion, co-operating with the mills and the 
wholesale dealers. 

MILL PURCHASED 


In 1919 the government bought the 
largest mill in Norway, Vaksdal Mlle, 
near Bergen, a plant, grinding wheat 
flour and rye flour, etc., with a capacity 
of nearly 4,000 bbls daily. The mill has 
a beautiful location at the foot of 
mountains, close to the sea, where steam- 
ers of any size are discharged by suc- 
tion and the grain is taken right into 
the mill’s elevator. Vaksdal M@lle has 
one of its former owners as local man- 
ager, but is otherwise under the adminis- 
tration of the food commission. The mill 
is grinding on exactly the same terms 
as the other mills, and is in all respects 
placed on the same footing with regard 
to qualities, selling districts, etc. There 
is « keen competition between the dif- 
ferent mills and wholesale dealers work- 
ing in the same districts, the prices be- 
ing stipulated by the commission and 
Supposed to be the same all over the 
country, the mills endeavoring to main- 
tain a good and uniform quality in or- 
der to attract and retain customers. 

Although most of the mills in Norway, 
during the time of the monopoly, have 
been employed at their full capacity and 


therefore made a good turnover, the 
Vaksdal M@lle during the seven years it 
has been under the food commission’s 
management has earned more than the 
total amount paid for the mill, including 
several valuable properties. The Vaksdal 
M@glle will continue to be run by the 
government, even when the monopoly has 
been abolished. 

The new system which is going to be 
substituted for the monopoly, as already 
mentioned, will come into force not later 
than July 1, 1927. The date on which 
private importers will be permitted to 
begin importing grain and flour has not 
yet been fixed. 

GOVERN MENT BUYING PLAN 


According to the new law the govern- 
ment will buy all the grain (wheat, rye 
and barley) of suitable qualities for 
milling purposes offered by the farmers, 
and a premium of 4 kroners per 100 
kilos will be paid in addition to the c.i-f. 
value on a corresponding type of im- 
ported grain of first class quality. Fur- 
thermore, a premium will be allowed the 
growers for the wheat, rye and barley 
consumed in their own home up to 200 
kilos for each member of the family, in- 
cluding servants. The capital necessary 
for the payment of these subsidies is ex- 
pected to be derived from a proposed 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour 
of three kroners and six kroners per 100 
kilos, respectively. 

As a matter of fact the new law im- 
plies that the importation of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats and products milled there- 
from will be prohibited, but permission 
to import wheat, rye, barley and their 
products will be given on condition that 
the importers undertake to buy native 
grain from the government in proportion 
to the quantities imported, 

The two men who stand out promi- 
nently in connection with the Norwegian 
Government Food Commission are Cap- 
tain Harald Pedersen, general manager, 
and A. Johannessen, purchasing agent. 
It is owing to their exceptional business 
ability and knowledge, their foresight, 
courtesy and wise management that the 
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work of the commission has run through- 
out its existence without a hitch, Pur- 
chases have been made, shipped and dis- 
tributed in perfect order, giving satis- 
faction to all concerned, and yet the 
volume of business has amounted to 
thousands upon thousands of tons. 
When the commission is dissolved it will 
leave behind it a record of high achieve- 
ment, and all who have traded with it at 
home and abroad will take off their hats 
to the gentlemen who have so skillfully 
piloted the ship through good and evil 
weather to the termination of the voyage. 

Captain Harald Pedersen is an ex- 
naval officer who served in both the 
Norwegian navy and mercantile marine. 
He has an extensive knowledge of the 
United States, and although most of his 
life was spent on the sea, yet he had 
gained a very thorough knowledge of 
commercial affairs, which, coupled with 
a delightful personality, fitted him to un- 
dertake the important post which he has 
held with so much distinction with the 
Norwegian Government Food Commis- 
sion, 

A. Johannessen, previous to his enter- 
ing the service of the commission, was a 
member of an important flour distribut- 
ing firm in Oslo. Since he has been con- 
nected with the food commission he has 
visited the United States and Canada 
and is known personally to a large num- 
ber of exporting millers in those coun- 
tries. Although nothing definite is known 
as to what he intends to do in the fu- 
ture, his many friends entertain the 
hope that he will continue to take an 
interest in the importation of foreign 
flour. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


oo Week ending—, 


From— Jan. 7 Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
United States— 1927 1926 1926 
BEIIOES ccccccceces 15,525 12,909 6,769 
PAGIBE scccscivcccs 250 000 000 
Canada—Atlantic .... 11,855 7,530 18,325 
. - FPPrrrerere 000 3,760 000 
Australia ......65006. 800 000 800 
APUOMTEER ccccccccces 7,279 000 000 
Continent .........65. 987 242 3,616 
Coastwise .....eseees 1,660 000 1,358 







AUSTRIAN MILLERS ASK 
INCREASED FLOUR DUTY 


Vienna, Avustaia, Jan. 10.—Austrian 
millers are on the warpath, seeking to 
increase the flour duty into that country. 
They claim that duties in Czechoslovakia 
and Germany are considerably higher 
than in Austria, which makes it too easy 
for foreign flour to enter the country. 
They are striving to have a fixed duty 
placed on wheat and to have the flour 
duty increased to the equivalent of $1 
per 100 kilos. 

A GOOD OMEN IN ITALY 

Lonvon, Ena., Jan. 10—In Venetia, 
the Alpine district of Italy, there runs an 
old proverb which says, “If the wind 
blows to the east, get your sack and go 
to market, but if the wind blows to the 
west, get your sack and take to the 
mountains.” The former implies a year 
of plenty and the latter a thin year, 
when it would be advisable to emigrate. 

This proverb concerns one special oc- 
casion, and that is the Feast of the 
Epiphany, which in that particular dis- 
trict of Italy is kept with many quaint 
old customs. One is to carry water, salt 
and fruit to the churches to be blessed 
by the priests; another is for boys and 
girls to form groups and to go about 
singing the story of the Magi; the third 
is to light bonfires in various places, 
and the proverb quoted applies to the 
smoke from these bonfires, which is be- 
lieved to tell what kind of harvest is 
ahead. 

This year the wind was in the east, 
so the country folk look for a plenteous 
harvest. 





IRELAND NEGLECTS KANSAS FLOUR 

Be.rast, Iretanp, Jan. 10.—Kansas 
flours are hopeless at present. There 
are still some in store in Belfast, and 
holders find difficulty in selling them, in 
spite of the fact that they are offering 
at very cheap prices. It is claimed that 
41@42s per 280 lbs, delivered, would be 
readily accepted. 
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Agreement with Czechoslovakia 


Toronto, Ont.—The trade agreement entered into by the Canadian gov- 
ernment with Czechoslovakia, whereby Canada extends to the products of 
that ¢ountry the rates of the intermediate tariff while Czechoslovakia extends 
in return most favored nation treatment to a list of Canadian products, among 
which is flour, went into effect on Jan. 1, and should prove of value to Ca- 
nadian millers. 

According to the Canadian trade commissioner at Prague, the most im- 
portant article exported from this country to Czechoslovakia is flour, ship- 
ments being over 500,000 bbls a year, and it is stated that the returns 
from which these figures are taken do not give an adequate indication of the 
volume of trade, as the flour exported from this country is usually con- 
signed to the Free Port of Hamburg. During October and November, 
1926, the office of the trade commissioner at Hamburg issued certificates of 
origin for over 120,000 bbls Canadian flour to be shipped to Czechoslovakia. 

Before the war, Canadian flour was little known in Czechoslovakia, most 
of her supplies being obtained from the mills of Budapest, but since that 
time a considerable trade has been built up and consumers have become 
accustomed to Canadian flour, and prefer it on account of its strength. It 
is further pointed out by the commissioner that the object of the recently 
imposed duties on flour is to promote the establishment of large commercial 
mills in Czechoslovak territory, but this is a process of time which is sub- 
ject to many contingencies, and in the meantime the continuance of the 
trade with Czechoslovakia in Canadian flour is assured by the conclusion 
of the present trade agreement. 


Ontario Wheat Pool Organized 


Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting of farmers held in Chatham, Ont., on Jan. 
27, the Ontario Wheat Pool became a reality. The meeting was an enthusi- 
astic one, with over 300 in attendance, and the scheme was indorsed almost 
unanimously. The contracts adopted are similar to those used by the western 
pools, and provide for farmers agreeing to sell all their grain through the 
organization for a term of five years. Many signed up for that period, and 
a membership campaign that will extend to all parts of the province is 
under way. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd., which has been sponsoring 
the pool scheme in this province, has been in conference with elevator com- 
panies with a view to effecting arrangements for the handling of pool grain, 
and its representative stated that, so far as possible, the elevators will be 
used, but if these are not available, other provision would be made. Colin 
H. Burnell, of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., gave an 
interesting review of the work carried on in the western provinces and the 
benefits derived by farmers as a result of co-operative marketing of grain. 


More Storage Urged for Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—Adverse weather conditions in the prairie provinces, 
tardiness of the grain movement, and the effect of the British coal strike 
and lack of ships, have been given by members of the trade here as reasons 
for the decreased grain exports from Vancouver during the past season. 
Necessity for more storage space at this port has been emphasized. It has 
been said that with double the present storage capacity, grain could be 
received in foggy weather, cleaned and stored and made ready for the ships 
when they arrived, without the inward flow being halted. It is declared that 
world conditions affect this port much more than the eastern wheat route. 











TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is 
quiet. Prices are 20c bbl higher than a 
week ago, due to two increases of 10c 
each. A slight spurt of buying was ex- 
perienced immediately previous to both 
advances, which died away as soon as the 


higher prices went into effect. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29, with comparisons: 

Jan. 29 Jan. 22 
Se. $8.20 $8.00 
BD © 0.6 6.0:0.6:0.6:0:4 0:0 bo 9 606 7.95 7.75 
Second patents .......ce0.% 7.70 7.50 
Export patents .......... 7.50 7.30 
| ee ie 6.60 6.40 
BOO. DERG ccc ccvvcewecess 5.60 5.60 
eccdnecuctoeeas 5.10 5.10 


Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.——The winter wheat 
flour market is inactive. Following high- 
er wheat prices, some mills increased 
their quotations 10c bbl, but there is still 
plenty offering at the former figures. 
Buyers are not taking hold at any price. 
On Jan. 29, 90 per cent patents were 
selling at $5.70 bbl, bulk, seaboard for 
export, $5.80@5.90 in secondhand jutes, 
Montreal, and $5.60@5.70, Toronto. 

Exporting—Sales of spring wheat 
flour for export are light. There is a 
feeling here that stocks in hands of Brit- 
ish importers must be small, and a re- 


sumption of buying soon must occur. 
The advancing prices of last week would 
tend to delay this business. Quotations 
increased 1s last week. On Jan. 29 ex- 
port spring patents were quoted at 40s 
9d per 280 lbs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, Febru- 
ary-March shipment; April, 41s. 

There is no export demand for On- 
tario winter wheat flour. Australian 
mills are keen competitors in British 
markets, and seem to be getting most of 
the business. Prices did not change last 
week. On Jan. 29 mills and exporters 
asked 38s@38s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, February 
shipment. 

NOTES 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, visited in 
Toronto recently. 

J. J. Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in 
Montreal last week. ' 

James Stewart, Winnipeg, president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
in Toronto last week. 

In December, Canada exported 12,363 
tons screenings to the United States, 
and 93,598 in the 12 months ending De- 
cember. 

W. A. Hewitt, sales manager for the 


Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
left last week to visit branches of his 
company in Quebec and the maritime 
provinces. He also will attend a con- 
vention of the sales staff of the com- 
pany in Halifax, N. S. 

In December the United Kingdom still 
headed the list of buyers of Canadian 
flour, taking 311,406 bbls. Germany 
came second with 121,201, Greece third 
buying 92,830 and Denmark fourth with 
41,379. Fifty-six other countries took 
supplies of Canadian flour in that month. 

At the investigation into Canadian 
freight rates being held in Ottawa be- 
fore the board of railway commissioners, 
counsel for the province of Manitoba 
stated that the grain transportation 
business is the best paying freight which 
the railways handle, and he hopes to be 
able to demonstrate this at the pres- 
ent inquiry. 

Rudolph Schroth, whose father is a 
millowner in Prague, Czechoslovakia, has 
spent several weeks with the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., at its 
Guelph plant, familiarizing himself with 
milling methods in Canada. He left last 
week for Chicago and Milwaukee, where 
he intends studying American milling. 
Mr. Schroth is a graduate in construc- 
tion engineering of one of the Czecho- 
slovak universities. 


WINNIPEG 


Following a period of considerable 
strength in the wheat market, millers 
last week announced a 20c advance in 
flour quotations. As usual, this acted 
as an incentive to flour purchasing, and 
domestic sales in the western provinces 


have shown considerable improvement. 
Export inquiry also has improved, small 
parcels of flour having been sold for 
United Kingdom markets as well as for 
the Orient. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patents 
were quoted, Jan. 29, at $8.55 bbl, jute, 
seconds .at $7.95, and first clears at $6.95, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more, 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and Brit- 
ish Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
830@50c more. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices, 


NOTES 


Brigadier-General Frank S. Meighen, 
resident and managing director of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, was in Winnipeg last week. 

According to George MclIvor, western 
sales manager for the Canadian Co-op- 
erative Wheat Producers, Ltd., that or- 
ganization is exporting 6,000,000 bus 
wheat yearly to Japan, and 4,000,000 to 
China. 

Sidney T. Smith, a director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and presi- 
dent and general manager of the Smith- 
Murphy Co., Ltd., and of several other 
elevator interests, has been elected to the 
board of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax. 

Members of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, who were in Win- 
nipeg recently, stated that elevator space 
at the Head of the Lakes is almost ex- 
hausted. A rigid system of inspection is 
being maintained, and thus far no re- 
ports of spoiled grain have been received 
by the board, although several thousand 
cars were underloaded. G. Rock. 








1926 Activities and Accomplishments of 
the Canadian Wheat Pool 


ORE than 130,000 farmers in Man- 
M itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

market their wheat through the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., better known as the Canadian 
Wheat Pool. 

This central selling agency handled, 
during the crop year 1924-25, 215,016,500 
bus grain, made up of 187,500,000 bus 
wheat, 11,024,000 bus oats, 13,221,000 bus 
barley, 1,597,500 bus flaxseed, and 1,674,- 
000 bus rye. 

The three provincial wheat pools han- 
dled more than 56 per cent of the entire 
wheat crop of western Canada. The ap- 
proximate gross returns to the provincial 
pools was $271,500,000, of which $22,- 
500,000 went to Manitoba, $188,500,000 
to Saskatchewan and $60,500,000 to Al- 
berta. Of the grain handled, 27,000,000 
bus went through pool terminals. Ship- 
ments were made to 25 different coun- 
tries. The final prices paid to the pro- 
vincial pools for the first four grades of 
wheat were: No. 1 northern, $1.45 bu; 
No. 2 northern, $1.4142; No. 3 northern, 
$1.3642; No. 4 northern, $1.26%4,—all 
basis Fort William. The overhead sell- 
ing cost of the central agency amounted 
to one fifth of a cent per bushel. Some 
idea of the number of grain grades is 
gained from the list sent out by the 
Manitoba pool, which included 188 dis- 
tinct grades of wheat on which adjust- 
ments were made. In all pools, the dis- 
tinct grades numbered 288. 

An occurrence of international interest 
was the International Wheat Pool Con- 
ference, held at St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 16- 
18. Representatives were present from 
Australia and Canada. At the confer- 
ence an international committee was ap- 


pointed, consisting of George W. Rob- 
ertson, secretary, Saskatchewan pool; S. 
J. Farmer, director of publicity «and 
statistics, Canadian Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg; C. H. Burnell, president 
of the Manitoba pool; E. R. Downie, 
Kansas; John Manley, Oklahoma; A. J. 
Scott, North Dakota. 

In the fall of 1926 several representa- 
tives went abroad with a view to de- 
veloping interest in international market- 
ing, H. W. Wood, George W. Robertson 
and C. H. Burnell visiting Australia, 
and W. J. Jackman, Argentina, when 
matters of pool interest were discussed 
with the farmers of those countries. 

THE MANITOBA WHEAT POOL 

During the last pool year the Mani- 
toba pool handled 12,472,786 bus wheat, 
against 8,444,000 in the previous year, an 
increase of 48 per cent. In this, the first 
year of the operation of a coarse grains 
pool, 13,728,729 bus coarse grains were 
handled, making a total of 26,201,515 
bus all grains marketed. Over one 
third of this was handled over the load- 
ing platform. 

THE SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 

The amount of wheat and coarse 
grains marketed in Saskatchewan during 
the past season up to July 31 was as 
follows: wheat, 229,357,616 bus; coarse 
grains, 41,878,830. Of this there were 
delivered to the pool 129,713,876 bus 
wheat, or 56 per cent; oats, 6,659,646; 
barley, 2,569,071; flaxseed, 1,353,617; rye, 
783,820,—making a total of 11,349,174 
bus, or 28 per cent of all coarse grains 
marketed in Saskatchewan. The total 
cost of operating both the wheat and 
coarse grains pools was $691,696, or less 
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than %ec bu. After applying amount 
refunded from last year’s pool and the 

I's share of terminal earnings, the net 
cost was $553,644, or slightly over 4c 
bu. The full deduction of 2c bu was 
made for elevator reserve, which amount- 
ed to $2,751,765. One half of 1 per cent 
of the gross selling price was retained 
for commercial reserve, compared with 
1 per cent last year. This amounted to 
$945,449, the total commercial reserve for 
the two years being $1,703,465. 

The past year was an epochal one with 
the Saskatchewan pool, so far as the ele- 
yator question was concerned. The ele- 
yator system of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co. was purchased, 
the sale involving the transfer of 451 
country elevators with all appurtenances, 
two terminals at Port Arthur, the lease 
of the Canadian National Railways ter- 
minal, the largest in the world, also at 
Port Arthur, and the company’s new 
transfer elevator at Buffalo. The price 
was 311,059,310. 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 


The Alberta wheat pool handled 45,- 
162,156 bus wheat in the crop season 
1925-26, compared with about 23,000,000 
handled during the previous season. On 
Aug. 1 the government terminal eleva- 
tor at Prince Rupert, B. C., was taken 
over on lease by the Alberta pool at a 
nominal rental. This elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bus, and is the fast- 
est handling terminal of the Pacific 
Coast. It will serve as an outlet for 
grain from points on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, and wheat designed for 
the oriental trade will be handled 
through it. 


MONTREAL 


Following the recent advances in 
wheat, the price of spring wheat flour 
was increased 20c bbl last week. This 
stimulated a little business, but buyers 
do not care to purchase more than for 
their immediate needs, as they have no 
faith in the market. The bulk of the 
present deliveries is to complete balances 
on last fall’s contracts. 

Fair quantities were sold for export 
by local mills, demand being somewhat 
general, 

Domestic prices, Jan. 28: first patents 
$8.20 bbl, patents $7.95, second patents 
$7.70, export patents $7.50, all jutes, car 
lets, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet, 
and stocks normal. Quotations, Jan. 28, 
$6.30@6.40 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots $6.90 
@7, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 





NOTES 


John E. Weeks, Ontario sales manager 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
returned from an inspection trip in the 
maritime provinces. 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, visited the Montreal flour 
and baking trade last week. 


Joseph C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales 
manager for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from a 
short business trip to Quebec City. 

William C. McDonald, of Bruneau 
Currie & Co., Ltd., flour merchant, Mont- 
real, recently visited the trade at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and various. other points in 
the maritime provinces. 

Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford, Ont., plant of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., A. H. Coles, sales man- 
ager at Hamilton, Ont., and William 
Dack, salesman in the Hamilton terri- 
tory, were in Montreal recently. 

James Fitzsimons, general Canadian 
freight and passenger agent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., has been elected 
president of the Traffic Club of Mont- 
real, succeeding J. K. Smith, manager of 
the Montreal Board of Trade transpor- 
tation bureau, who resigned. 

Cuban consul offices will be opened 
Shortly at Quebec, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Regulations covering the visé 
of invoices for Canadian goods shipped 
to Cuba will be strictly enforced. It 
will not be permitted to have invoices 
for Canadian goods going to Cuba cer- 
_e by consulates located in the United 

ates, 
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CHICAGO 


Conditions in the flour market were 
unsatisfactory last week. The week pre- 
vious showed a slight gain, but since 
then no business of importance has been 
consummated. In fact, the dullness has 
been very pronounced, and many mills 
have endeavored to stir up interest by 
quoting all kinds of prices. Regardless 
of how attractive prices were, buyers 
would not be forced into the market, 
and they continue to take on supplies as 
needed. 

Spring Wheat Flowr—Demand was 
very quiet, and less business was re- 
ported than for a long time. Jobbers 
complained about sales with the retail 
baking trade. Many smaller bakers are 
not in a position to take on more flour, 
and collections on the whole are said to 
be poor. The larger users have enough 
flour contracted for, but are slow in giv- 
ing instructions. A few big mills are de- 
manding carrying charges when orders 
are past due, which buyers here do not 
take kindly to, as many important mill- 
ing companies seem willing to carry flour 
without additional charges. 

Hard Winter Flour—New business 
was of moderate proportions, sales gen- 
erally being in one or two car lots, and 
there was a marked absence of large 
bookings. There is quite a range in 
prices, some mills offering flour at ex- 
tremely attractive levels to secure new 
business, but results have been disap- 
pointing. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Soft wheat mills 
are offering flour in this market at prices 
that cannot cover conversion charges. 
There has been as much as 75c to $1 
difference in prices on standard patents, 
and even the lowest levels have failed to 
accomplish much. Cracker bakers are 
only taking on pressing needs, and al- 
though present prices seem very low, 
they still are holding off for lower levels. 
Other users of soft winters are main- 
taining the same policy, buying flour 
only when absolutely necessary. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
basis car lots, Chicago, patents in cot- 
ton 98’s and clears in jute, Jan. 29: 
spring top patent $7.10@7.70 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@7.30, first clear $6.20 
@6.50, second clear $4.55@4.90; hard 
winter short patent $6.80@7.25, 95 per 
cent patent $6.40@6.85, straight $6.20@ 
6.65, first clear $5.75@6; soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7.20, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.60, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.75@5.90. 

Durum.—Demand for regular grades 
of semolina continues very quiet, but 
some manufacturers are trying out the 
new special grade recently put on the 
market, and are taking on small lots. 
This is made from lower grades of du- 
rum, and sells at a discount under the 
other grades. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Jan. 29, at 5144@5%4c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 47%,@5c; No. 3 semolina, 4% 
@4%,c; durum patent, 444@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOM. BB-8O oc cvcccsscoeses 32,000 80 
Previous week .........+. 33,000 82 
BORE GOO cccesccservesciovs 34,000 85 
TWO FORTS BHO .cccssceses 38,000 95 


AMERICAN BAKERY MATERIALS CO. 
The annual meeting of the American 
Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
was held Jan. 12. E. O. Wright was re- 
elected president and treasurer, and R. 
Wallace Mitchell vice president and sec- 
retary. The board of directors remains 
the same. This concern’s business rec- 
ord during 1926 was very satisfactory. 
It is now shipping its product, Maturo, 
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to 25 states. A dividend of 6 per cent 
was declared on the common stock. 


BOARD OF TRADE NEW BUILDING 


Again news stories have appeared in 
local papers that the Chicago Board of 
Trade has decided to build a 43-story 
building on its present site. It was 
stated that the plans have been submit- 
ted to the city building commission, and 
that work would be started in the com- 
paratively near future. This statement 
is a little premature, however, as the 
board’s building committee has not as 
yet decided on any plan, although it has 
several under consideration. They hope 
to be able to submit a suitable plan for 
a new building to the exchange’s mem- 
bership in the near future. 


NOTES 


John Ismert, of the Sun Ray Products 
Co., Bonner Springs, Mo., visited in Chi- 
cago recently. 

John W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, was a recent visitor 
to this market. 

Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, is on a business 
trip to the East and South. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, called at this office Jan. 26. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a 10-day pleasure trip to the East. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited in 
Chicago on his return from a trip to the 
East. 

J. B. McLemore, manager of the 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., 
stopped off in Chicago last week. He 
was returning to the mill. 

Wallace Templeton, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain dealers, Chicago, was 
at Lansing last week attending the meet- 
ing of the Michigan Millers’ Association. 

Carlton D. McKenzie, president of the 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
visited the Curry-Linihan Co. last week. 
The latter handles this mill’s account in 
Chicago. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was in Chicago early last week. He 
left on an eastern trip and also was pres- 
ent at the Ohio bakers’ meeting at Co- 
lumbus. 

C. H. Hitch, Buffalo manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., stopped off 
in Chicago, Jan. 27. He was on his way 
to the mill, and had been at Columbus 
en route west to attend the meeting of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Chicago Flour Club has arranged a 
splendid program for the next meeting, 
which will be held at the Electric Club 
on Feb. 24. A well-known speaker has 
been secured, and there will also be sev- 
eral unique entertainment features. 

Nils G. Nielsen, flour agent, Oslo, Nor- 
way, accompanied by Axel Jensen, pro- 
vision merchant of that city, arrived in 
Chicago, Jan. 26, and spent a week here 
and in adjacent territory. They expect 
to visit Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
other terminal markets before returning 
to Norway. 


MILWAUKEE 


Business in spring patents was slack 
again last week, although the advancing 
trend in wheat resulted in better in- 
quiry, which was reflected in a somewhat 
larger volume. Customers decline to be 
stampeded by higher prices, although 
taking advantage of recessions to place 
a little business. Jobbers report city 
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trading relatively Buying is so 
steady that it indicates supplies are 
light. Prices advanced about 10c last 
week, being checked by the firm tone 
of millfeed. Quotations, Jan. 29: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$7.60@7.85 bbl, straight $7.20@7.55, first 
clear $6.10@6.50, and second clear $4.75 
@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

An occasional car lot sale of Kansas 
patent is reported. Local and near-by 
customers are giving more shipping in- 
structions, but in many cases even ex- 
treme pressure has failed to get the flour 
ordered out. New business is of small 
volume. Asking limits, while slightly ad- 
vanced, are relatively low, but there is 
ne more than passing interest. The job- 
bing trade is doing most of the total 
business locally, and this is growing to 
fairly satisfactory proportions. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.15, and first clear $5.85@6.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 


Byron L. Kabot, formerly treasurer 
of the Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., 
renewed acquaintances in the Milwaukee 
trade last week. 

Wisconsin feeders have more sheep, 
but fewer cattle, on feed this year, ac- 
cording to state agricultural department 
reports. The increase in sheep over a 
year ago is estimated at 15 per cent, 
while the decrease in cattle is about 5. 

L. E. Meyer. 


NUTRITIONAL CONFERENCE 
IS SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 11 


Many leaders in the field of nutritional 
work are expected to attend the nutri- 
tional conference to be held at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, Feb. 
11. Miss Jean K. Rich has arranged the 
program which will include several time- 
ly addresses. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president, will 
open the meeting at 9:30 a.m. Mrs. Aida 
deCosta Root, director of the division of 
publications and promotion of the 
American Child Health Association, New 
York, will speak on the work that her 
association is doing for children. 

“Child Welfare and Adequate Nutri- 
tion” will be considered by Mrs. Walter 
McNab Miller, of the American Child 
Health Association, and chairman of the 
department of public welfare of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Herman Bundeson, commissioner 
of health, Chicago, will speak on the 
subject of “Building Better Health.” 
A discussion will follow, led by Gudrun 
Carlson, of the American Institute of 
Meat Packers, Chicago. Another speak- 
er, not yet announced, will speak on 
“Interpreting Nutritional Studies Sane- 
ly.” Following luncheon the discussion 
will be continued informally. 

Commenting upon the forthcoming con- 
ference, Dr. Barnard said: 

“A year ago we held our first confer- 
ence and brought together a number of 
leaders in nutritional work. It has been 
a source of much gratification to us that 
the baking industry has been first in the 
movement to co-ordinate the nutritional 
work of the food industries and to stress 
the important fact that while man cannot 
live by bread alone, bread is the food 
which is used with meat and cheese and 
milk and butter and jam and, indeed, 
all other important foods. 

“The American Child Health Associa- 
tion has been of great help to our De- 
partment of Nutritional Education and 
we are looking forward to the message 
which Mrs. Root and Mrs. Miller will 
bring us from that great organization. 
Dr. Bundeson has always been of help to 
the baking industry.” 








CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS 
TO CELEBRATE ON FEB. 5 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association will observe its for- 
ty-first anniversary by holding a ban- 
quet, entertainment and dance on Feb. 
5 at the Parkway Hotel. Arrangements 
are being made by a committee consist- 
ing of George Chussler, Jr., chairman, E. 
Brengle, J. Herzinger, J. Kleczewski, G. 
Krausel, B. E. Nehls and E. C. Saemisch. 
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NEW YORK 

Local flour business continues dull, Of 
course an occasional car is sold, as is 
always the case in the New York mar- 
ket, but the general rank and file of mill 
representatives are pessimistic over pres- 
ent conditions, especially since no imme- 
diate relief is in sight. There is no 
general agreement about future prices, 
as many being bearish as are bullish. 

January a Poor Month-—Taken as a 
whole, January has made a poor show- 
ing. The trade bought heavily during 
the fall months,—in many cases more 
than its actual requirements,—with the 
result that often the flour was not or- 
dered out in contract time, and when it 
did come in it could not be taken care 
of and piled up at terminals. 

Price Ranges Wide-—The steadiness in 
wheat gave a slightly firmer trend to 
flour prices, although there were plenty 
of mills with prices inconsistent with 
grain and milling costs. Springs cov- 
ered a much widér range than hard win- 
ters, and the cheaper prices of one flour 
lapped under the top prices of the next 
lower grade. For example, high glutens 
were sold at $7.60 bbl by some mills 
when others wanted $7.75 for standard 
patents, and clears were held at $7.25 
sold at 


while standard patents were 
$7.15. There was a wide difference be- 
tween prices on soft winter straights 


from Pennsylvania and those from the 
Pacific Coast, and the tendency to work 
closer together that was evident a cou- 
ple of weeks ago was lacking. 

Kzport.—The dullness of domestic 
business was reflected in export, and 
this market was without feature. 

Flour Pricea-—Quotations, Jan. 29, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.60@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.20@7.65, clears 
#6.90@7.25, high glutens $7.60@8; hard 
winter short patents $7.40@7.80, straights 
$6.90@7A0; soft winter straights, Penn- 
sylvania, $6.156@6.45, Pacific Coast $6.65 
(2,6.90. 

EXCHANGE MINSTREL SHOW 

Great plans are afoot for the minstrel 
show to be given April 1 by the New 
York Produce Exchange Minstrels, un- 
der the auspices of the exchange bowling 
league. This will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria, and 
will be composed entirely of members of 
the exchange. ‘The tickets will be $3 
each. 

MR. BRADY ENTERS FLOUR TRADE 

Thomas R. Brady, who has been con- 
nected with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., for 11 years, 7 entered the flour 
business on his own account, with an 
office at 25 Beaver Street. Mr. Brady 
is a member of the Produce Exchange. 


NOTES 

A. Rt. Selby, miller, Germantown, Md., 
was introduced on the floor last week by 
H. J. Greenbank. 

George R. Flach, vice president of 
the Broenniman Co., Ine., is the father 
of a boy, born Jan. 19, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 914, the previous week 
1,087, and a year ago 1,214. 

EK. A. Everett, president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, sailed 
from New York, Jan, 29, on the Laconia, 
for a South American cruise. 

8S. Lee Tannenbolz, of the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, was intro- 
duced on the floor and spent several 
days visiting with the trade last week. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, last week visited Dawson & Seaver, 
who handle this company’s account here. 

Robert H. Gallaher, assistant manager 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
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ing Co., Minneapolis, visited New York 
before sailing with Mrs. Gallaher for a 
West Indies cruise. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, made a brief trip to New York 
last week and was introduced on the 
floor by W. C. Duncan, representative 
here for the company. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Jan. 22, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, showed a very decided decrease, 
amounting only to 49,146 bbls. Wheat 
clearances for the same period were 1,- 
035,416 bus. 

A large silver loving cup has been 
donated by William B. Orr to the New 
York Produce Exchange bowling team, 
as a trophy for the season for individual 
high score, with handicap, to be won 
three times for permanent possession. 
Other prizes have been donated by 
prominent members of the exchange, 
among them E. T. Barrows, Herbert 
Bodman, Walter B. Pollock, S. Bars- 
tow Smull, B. H. Wunder, the grain 
trade, and officers of the league. The 
bowling team has grown to be a perma- 
nent feature of the activities of the ex- 
change, and meets each Thursday night 
at Dwyer’s bowling alleys. 


BUFFALO 


The persistent dullness which was the 
outstanding feature of flour trading 
since Jan. 1 continued last week. After 
much urging, shipping directions showed 
an increase, but improvement in that 
direction was marked by no new busi- 
ness of any size. 

Prices advanced 10c on patents, and 
the differential between first and stand- 
ard patents narrowed without attracting 
any comment, 

While spring wheat millers and job- 
bers of southwestern patents are not sat- 
isfied with the volume of business being 
put through, they look for no improve- 
ment in the near future, as there is noth- 
ing in the present situation to arouse the 
flour buyer from his apathy. 

Export trading showed a shade more 
life, and some business was done with 
northern Europe. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 29: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $5.50; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 
2 56% lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 29, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9@9.15 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

oe of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 23-29 ...... 248,000 199,968 84 
Previous week .. 238,000 197,477 83 
Year ago .. . 238,000 196,278 82 
Two years ago... 238,000 236,344 98 
Three years ago. 166,600 123,166 74 


NOTES 


Carlton J, Meyer, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Collard & Meyer, flour and 
feed jobbers, Buffalo, has organized the 
Gateway Feed & Grain Co, 

R, S. Strong and W. R,. Embleton 
have formed the Empire Products Co., 
poultry and dairy teed manufacturer and 
distributor, with offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

Damage estimated at upward of $50,- 
000 was done by fire to a frame and 
concrete elevator of the George J. Meyer 
Malt & Grain Corporation, 1814 Niagara 
Street. Spontaneous combustion was 
given as the cause of the fire. The plant 
is valued at $300,000, 

M. A. McCaarnuy. 


BALTIMORE 


A few mills raised flour limits 10c 
bbl last week, while many stood pat, 
but little business was done in either 
case, Buyers apparently are loaded and 
bearish. The only trading in evidence 
was a few cars of near-by soft winter 
straight at $5.80 bbl, bulk, and $5.95 in 
secondhand cottons, for both domestic 
and export accoufit, while something 
was also done with domestic buyers in 
hard winter standard patent on private 
terms, but presumably at a low price. 
Springs were neglected. 

Closing prices, Jan. 29, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.60@7.85, 
straight $7.10@7.35; soft winter short 
patent %6.90@7.15, straight (near-by) 
$5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Receipts last week included 7,258 bbls 
flour and 147,043 bus barley destined for 
export. 

James J. Mills, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, was in Balti- 
more last week visiting Charles DePeys- 
ter Valk, the Commander-Larabee Cor- 
poration’s local agent. 

The International Co., bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ supplies, Baltimore, has con- 
veyed to a purchaser title to the five- 
story warehouse at 309-11 Exchange 
Place, which it formerly occupied. The 
company recently moved from 108 South 
Street to larger quarters at 717 Key 
Highway. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week: 34 cars No. 1 hard 
spring, 88 No, 2 dark northern, 15 No. 3 
dark northern, 157 No. 4 dark northern, 
5 No. 5 dark northern, 27 sample grade 
dark northern, 10 sample grade north- 
ern, 8 No. 4 mixed, 1 No. 5 mixed, 2 
sample grade mixed, 1 No. 3 mixed, 
smutty; 4 No. 4 mixed, smutty; 1 No. 
5 mixed, smutty; 1 sample grade mixed, 
smutty,—a total of 199. 

A. R. Dennis, retiring president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
read his annual report to the members 
of the exchange on Jan. 81, after which, 
in the absence of opposition, the five 
candidates for the directorate—George 
S. Jackson, A. W. Mears, Eugene H. 
Beer, Charles E. Scarlett and Blanch- 
ard Randall, Jr.—were declared elected 
to serve for three years. These, with the 
10 holdovers, form the new board. 

C. H. Donsry. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There was a moderate business in flour 
early last week, but buyers again re- 
verted to their hand-to-mouth policy, 
and the market closed quiet. Bakers, 
particularly the larger ones, are amply 
supplied. Prices generally are well 
maintained. Export demand is slow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
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Samuel Edward Knighton, Recently Elected 
President of the Philadelphia Flour Clab 
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in 140-Ib jute sacks, Jan. 29: spring first 
patent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.65@ 
8, first clear $7.15@7A0; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $7.20@ 
7.60; soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 
Samurt S. Dawrets. 


BOSTON 


Some mill agents report improved de- 
mand for flour, caused by a few buyers 
requiring additional supplies to keep up 
assortments. As a whole, however, they 
are just as reluctant as ever to buy 
more flour than they have an outlet for, 
and this keeps business down to smal] 
proportions. 

Prices show very little change. While 
openly quoted the same as a week ago, 
there is a disposition to make conces- 
sions, and in some instances liberal cuts 
have occurred, 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Jan. 29: spring patents, 
special short $8.60@8.80, standard pat- 
ents $7.50@8.75, first clears $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter patents, $7.40@8; soft win- 
ter patents $7.10@7.85, straight $6.60@ 
7, clear $640@6.60. 

* 





W. V. Hamilton, of William Hami!ton 
& Son, Inc., millers, Caledonia, N. Y., 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Fx- 
change last week, being introduced by 
Walter E. Fuller, of the Walter FE. Full- 
er Flour Co. 

Louis W. DePas 
PITTSBURGH 

Interest in flour last week was limited. 
The bright spot in the situation was the 
fact that shipping directions were bet 
ter. 

Southwestern patents of the well-es 
tablished brands were in fair demand 
with regular patrons, although the north 
western products still are popular. 

Some mills made liberal concessions 
from asking prices, and secured fuair- 
sized orders for future delivery. As a 
rule, however, buyers did not respond 
very freely. Stocks in the hands of the 
larger consumers are fairly large. Clears 
were in fair demand, with prices hold 
ing rather firm. Soft winter sales showed 
a slight increase. Semolina was quoted 
at 5%c l|b., f.o.b., Chicago, on Jan. 29. 
Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Jan. 29: 
spring wheat short patent $7.25@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.50@7.25; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

F, Z. Stauffer, aged 69, flour and feed 
merchant, died of heart failure at York, 
Pa., on Jan, 22. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was here last week. 

H. G. Davis has been elected president 
of the Charleston (W. Va.) Milling & 
Produce Co., succeeding R. G. Hubbard, 
who becomes vice president. 

David W. Reese, aged 78, presiden! of 
the Pittsburgh Bakers’ and Confection- 
ers’ Supply Co., died in Homestead, I’4., 
on Jan, 24, 

John R, Voskamp, president of B. H. 
Voskamp’s Sons, Inc., wholesale pro 
cer and flour dealer, Pittsburgh, died on 
Jan. 25, aged 57. 

Edwin B, Zartman, manager of the 
Northampton, Pa., plant of the Mauser 
Mill Co., recently was married to Miss 
Frances W. Schwartz, of Allentown 

Herman Koch, Jr., son of Mr. «and 
Mrs. Herman Koch, died on Jan. 28, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Koch is head of Charles Koch & (0. 
flour merchants, Pittsburgh. 

George Cochran, one of the oldest mill 
operators in western Pennsylvania, died 
at his home at Cochran Mills, near Pi!ts- 
burgh, Pa., on Jan. 26, aged 74. ‘Ihe 
Cochran Mills have been in the family 
for three generations. 

Directors of the R. D. Johnson Milling 
Co., Cumberland, Md., have elected the 
following officers: president, H. A. V- 
Parker; vice president, Olin R. Rice; 
treasurer, D. P. Miller; secretary, D. VD. 
Price; general manager, Matthew B. 
Coffey. 

C. C. Larus 
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SEATTLE 


Pacific northwestern millers found no 
change in flour demand in local or out- 
side domestic markets last week, report- 
ing extreme dullness. Prices for Wash- 
ington flour were practically unchanged 


from the previous week, and Montana 
mill quotations varied only slightly from 
day to day. Most bakers in this terri- 
tory are booked ahead for at least 60 
days, ut those whose contracts are ap- 


proacl.ing expiration showed no interest 
in providing for future requirements. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Jan, 28: 
family short patents $7@8 bbl, basis 49- 
lb cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.90, 98's; 
standurd patent $6.80@7, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheat , $7.10@8. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, « irloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakot., $8@840 bbl; Montana, $7.25@ 
755. 

Export Trade.—There was a little in- 
quiry ‘rom Hongkong and South China 
last week, but little business was worked. 
North China showed no interest in Pa- 
cific flour, nor did the United Kingdom 
Demand from the 


nor the Continent. 

west coast of South America improved, 
and fair volume of business was 
booke 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported 





to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbla bbls tivity 
Jan 29 4. . 46,800 23,224 50 
rev week .. 46,800 2 49 
Year o ° 52,800 4 44 
Two ifs ago.... 52,800 44 
Three ears ago 652,800 79 
Four ire ago.... 62,800 85 
Five ire ago.... 62,800 31,583 60 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ae- 

bbls bbls tivity 

an Be xecesenes 57,000 26,831 47 

Previous week ... 67,000 21,127 a7 

Year ugo .. seve Oteue 23,637 41 

Two ira ago..... 67,000 15,074 26 

Three ears ago... 57,000 24,980 61 

Four earea ago.... 57,000 37,085 65 

Five ears ago.... 67,000 41,923 74 
NOTES 

The Whole O’Wheat Products Co., 


Seattle, manufacturer of wheat products 
and cartons, has been incorporated by 
John F. Keys and Joseph A. Marquis; 
capital stock, $50,000, 

The Mutual Mill & Seed Co., flour 
miller and feed manufacturer, Medford, 
Oregon, has been incorporated by A, C. 
Crews, O. O. Morton and W. A. Gates; 
capital stock, $50,000, 


H. P, Chapman, vice president of the 
Charles H. Lilly Co., Seattle, miller and 
seed dealer, has been elected president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, and Phil 
Benedict, Seattle manager of Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Ine., Portland, secretary- 
treasurer, 


‘ 

The question of bringing Canadian 
wheat to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
for export and for milling in bond has 
recently received a good deal of atten- 
tion from the press and certain com- 
mercial bodies. Present railroad freight 
tates, however, are too high, compared 
with rates to Vancouver, B. C., and 
unless a material reduction to American 
ports is made, of which there is no pres- 
‘nt prospect, the proposal is wholly 
Visionary, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Trading is showing an improvement, 
due to the continued strength of the 
market and the general feeling that flour 
will be no cheaper. Exceptionally low 
Prices are quoted by mills and jobbers, 
‘nd competition for new business is keen, 








Sales are largely confined to blue-stem 
patents and the cheaper hard wheat pat- 
ents, there being little demand for the 
better grades. Mills, generally, report 
shipping instructions slow. 

Quotations, Jan. 28, basis 98's, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, carload lots, draft 
terms: family patents, $8.80@9 bbl; 
Montana standard patents %7.80@8, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $7.75@7.95; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $7.70@7.90; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents $6.90@7.10, straight 
grades $6.50@6.70; northern hard wheat 
patents, $7@7.20; northern pastry, $6.50 
@6.70; California pastry, $6.10@6.20. 


NOTES 


C. Caldwell, former Oakland salesman 
for the Sperry Flour Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Seattle Flour Mills. 

The Monarch Flour Co. has been or- 
ganized here, with William Val Byrne at 
its head. It will handle the account of 
the Crown Mills, Portland. 


E. M. Lirsinoer. 


PORTLAND 


The domestic flour market showed no 
material improvement during the week, 
and most of the buying appeared to be 
to fill immediate wants. Prices held 
steady, quotations on Jan. 29 being $7.65 
bbl for family patents, $7.75 for bakers 
hard wheat and $7.15 for bakers blue- 
stem, in straight cars. 

Export flour bids generally continue 
under the market. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOM, BB-BO cccccvevsesesres 27,804 44 
Previous week ........ 28,132 46 
WOOT GEO ceccdeae . ° 43 
Two years ago ..... . 40,788 65 
Three years ago ........ 61,134 os 
Four years ago ....... 33,385 63 
Five years ago ...... . 26,827 46 


NOTES 

Fire, thought to have been caused by 
an oil stove used to prevent frost dam- 
age, destroyed the Star Mill, MceMinn- 
ville, Oregon, on Jan. 23. The loss was 
estimated at $9,000. The mill was built 
in 1881, 

James T. Scott, United States trade 
commissioner at Hamburg, spoke at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Jan. 28, before a 
gathering of millers and grain dealers, 
on development of commerce with the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
OGDEN 

Increased demand for flour from the 
Southeast, together with many sales on 
the Pacific Coast, were reported last 
week, The Utah and Idaho market con- 
tinued quiet. Mills reported many in- 
quiries and heavy bookings, assuring op- 
eration of larger mills to capacity for 
the next three months. Some orders 
have been booked ahead to Aug. 1. 
Shipments as far southeast as Florida 
were reported, 

Mills increased operations throughout 
the state, and the large mills continued 
capacity runs, with smaller plants run- 
ning over 50 per cent. 

Flour quotations were advanced 20c 
last week. On Jan. 29 Pacific Coast 
buyers were offered top patents at $7.65 
@8.35 bbl, and second patents at $7.25 
@7.95, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points, basis 
98-lb cottons. Dealers in southeastern 
states were quoted $7.50@8.80 bbl for 
high patents and $7.30@7.75 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and lower Mis- 
sissippi River points, basis 98-lb cottons. 
Deliveries to Utah and Idaho were quot- 
ed at $6.85@7.30 bbl for top patents and 
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$6.45@6.85 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

Owing to the letting of large contracts, 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. will in- 
stall additional equipment. 

The Illinois Cooperage Co. will open a 
factory in Ogden this month to manu- 
facture flour barrels and similar con- 
tainers. Contracts sufficient to assure 
operation of the plant have been ar- 
ranged. 

H. W. Prickett, traffic expert repre- 
senting the Ogden Grain Exchange at a 
recent Interstate Commerce conference 
in Kansas City, has returned to Ogden. 
Hearings regarding far western rate 
cases will be held in Ogden in the spring. 

7 ’, E. Zoprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market continues weak, due 
to the tendency of the large baking con- 
cerns to hold off on renewing their con- 
tracts. Most contracts run to the mid- 
dle of February, and at that time the 
market is expected to show some activ- 
ity. Deliveries on contracts constitute 
the big business of the mills. Produc- 
tion is only slightly under normal, and 
stocks are fairly large. Bakers report 
ideal business conditions. Flour prices 
are without change. 

Quotations, Jan. 28, car lots, basis 1's: 
hard wheat seconds, $7.80 bbl; blended 
seconds, $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.60; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.20; Montana straight 
grade, $7.70; Washington pastry, $6.75. 

NOTES 

The Sperry Flour Co. plans construc- 
tion of a modern elevator at Fresno, 
Cal. Only tentative plans have yet been 
sketched for the milling plant. It is re- 
ported the building will occupy an entire 
block. 

Plans for an addition to the ware- 
house of the California Milling Corpora- 
tion at 1861 East Fifty-fifth Street, Los 
Angeles, are being prepared, The main 
part of the addition will be 40x70, 

8S. C. Dalton, manager of the Los An- 
geles branch of the Read Machinery Co., 
has returned from a trip to York, Pa., 
where he attended the convention of 
managers at the firm’s headquarters. 

Dr. George Parrish, health commis- 
sioner of Los Angeles, is endeavoring 
to have an ordinance passed which will 
compel food handlers who work in pub- 
lic and semipublie establishments to be 
examined semiannually for venereal dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, skin diseases and 
filth. 

DEATH OF CHAUNCEY YOUNG 

Rocurster, N. Y.—Chauncey Young, 
pioneer Rochester miller, died recently at 
the age of 92. He was born in Water- 
town in 1834. As a young man, in 
Rochester, he organized the milling firm 
of Young & Richardson, Later the name 
was changed to Young & Carpenter. Mr. 
Young retired from active business many 
years ago, 
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PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR 
INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 


Round table discussions of better 
methods, cheaper costs, more efficient 
organization, better delivery, and bigger 
sales will feature the three national con- 
ferences to be held at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, Feb. 14-19. 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, has invited all bak- 
ers to attend, whether or not they are 
members of the association. 

A discussion of the way a cake de- 
partment should be organized as a sepa- 
rate unit in a bakery will be the princi- 
pal feature of the morning session of the 
cake section on Feb. 14. In the after- 
noon there will be a round table consid- 
eration of the factors which are most im- 
portant in controlling and calculating 
the costs of cake production. 

On Feb. 15 the cake bakers will take 
up the subject of refrigeration for the 
cake bakery. This will be followed by a 
symposium on the subject of cake flours. 
Officers will then be elected. In the aft- 
ernoon a demonstration of commercial 
icings and fillings will be held and Dan- 
ish pastries, puff paste and French pas- 
tries will be considered. 

The trade promotion conference will 
be opened on Feb. 16 by Mr. Stude who 
will present reasons for the decreased 
per capita consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, will make 
a report on a study of advertising in 
the industry. Modern sales methods will 
be advocated by Gerald Williams, of the 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., at 
the afternoon meeting and Jean K. Rich, 
of the department of nutritional educa- 
tion of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, will explain what has been done by 
the women sales representatives. 

An open debate will be held on Feb. 
17 on the subject of the return of stale 
bread. In the afternoon a symposium on 
route costs, etc., will be heard, 

Some of the subjects scheduled for 
discussion at the pie bakers’ conference, 


on Feb, 18-19, include: “The Washing 
and Handling of Pie Pans,” “Invert 
Sugar, Its Preparation and Use for 


Pies,” “New Opportunities for Advertis- 
ing Pie,” and “Pie Crusts.” 
NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS MEET 

Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Shippers’ Advisory Council held a meet 
ing Jan» 27. at Springfield, Mass., at- 
tended by several hundred delegates. 

W. C. Kendall, manager of the rail- 
road relations section of the American 
Railways Association, said in the closing 
session that the days of embargoes be- 
cause of lack of freight cars are past, 
He said that, despite the increased vol- 
ume of traffic, the railroads now had 
plenty of cars. 

A. P. Russell, vice president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, said that he termed the council 
an agent of great value in promoting a 
better spirit of co-operation between the 
railroads and the industries of New Eng- 
land, 


Home Baking Is Declared a Genuine Economy 


“The housewife who does not do at 
least some of her own baking,” states a 
booklet issued by the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, “is missing a very great 
pleasure. The greatest enjoyment is de- 
rived by the family from home made 
bread, cakes, etc., and there is an in- 
finite satisfaction to the good cook to re- 
pay her for her trouble. Home made 
rolls, bread or other delicacies are al- 
ways greeted with exclamations of de- 
light. From the standpoint of economy, 
also, home baking is desirable. Even 
with high prices of flour, there is always 
a saving. With flour, say, $9 bbl, the 
following table gives you an accurate 
estimate of the saving: 


196 Ibs flour ........ Sasa . $9.00 
33 Ihe lard @ 166. .cccscscveces coe wee 
6 Ibs sugar @ 6c........ ‘ one ‘ 36 
SD Bee Gee OS BBs csc ccccrvtcceses oaes .03 
Yeast for 60 bakings .. rere ry ‘ .20 
a OSE TP er ereTrTerrererrrrrrr re : ua 
119 lbs water, nominal. 

ee GO cv a v'kooxs cacoesexade - «++ $14.01 


“These materials, with water used as 


liquid, will make over 800 1-lb loaves 
bread, making the cost 4.67¢ loaf, com- 
pared with the price paid the grocer, at 
8c loaf, of $24 bbl, a saving of 3.38c¢ loaf 
and $9.99 bbl. 

“The argument may be advanced that 
no account is taken of fuel and labor. 
The fuel cost is comparatively slight, 
even when the bread is the only thing in 
the oven, and the pleasure to be had in 
making toothsome, wholesome, and nour- 
ishing pastries more than offsets the 
small amount of labor used. 

“From the standpoint of actual money 
cost and food value, home made bread 
is genuine economy in any home. Most 
housewives use milk as the liquid in their 
bread, and, while this adds somewhat 
to the cost, it also adds immeasurably 
to the flavor and food value. Home 
made bread is wholesome, satisfying, 
nutritious and exceptionally healthful; 
and above all, it is an infinite source of 
pleasure to the family, and of pride to 
the good cook who makes it.” 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago-—The millfeed market is again 

stronger and a good demand has pre- 
vailed. Supplies continue scarce, and 
practically the only feed being offered is 
by resellers, mainly in the Southwest. 
Mills in the Northwest in particular, and 
many in the Southwest, not only are 
out of the market, but are behind on de 
liveries. Buying is mainly for prompt 
shipment and is general from all classes. 
Trade, however, is not buying ahead to 
any extent, generally only taking on 
near-by needs, Spring bran was quoted, 
Jan. 29, at $29.50@30 ton, hard winter 
bran %29.250,29.50, standard middlings 
850.50@31, flour middlings %44@45.50, 
red dog $38@39, 
A further advance of 25c 
in bran and 50c in middlings has oc 
curred, and the market remains firm 
under light offerings and a relatively ac 
tive demand. The advancing grain mar 
ket has contributed something to this 
firin position, although the principal rea 
son is that output is still within narrow 
limits, due to the slack demand for flour. 
Mills are able to dispose of all the feed 
they have, at top prices, and most of 
them enter February with considerable 
sold for January shipment still unde 
livered. The trade looks for a continued 
strong market. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
spring bran $29.50@30 ton, winter bran 
#20.20@29.70, standard middlings 840@ 
40.50, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, and 
red dog $387.50@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louise —Demand for and offerings 
of millfeed are light Stocks in the 
hands of buyers are low, but they are 
caring for their requirements only as 
needed, Mills are not pushing sales, with 
the result that quotations show little 
change, although there is a weaker feel 
29; soft winter 


Milwaukee. 


ing. Quotations, Jan 
wheat bran $28.50@29 ton, hard wheat 
bran %28.25@28,50, and gray shorts 


KAA SOMA 
THE NORTHWES1 

Minneapolia.-The light operation of 
interior northwestern mills is reflected in 
the unusual demand from near-by points 
for millfeed. Sales of bran were made 
in the past week by jobbers to several 
southern Minnesota towns that in ordi 
nary seasons buy what feed they need 
from their local mills. A continuous de 
mand is also reported from western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. This buy 
ing, in the absence of country offerings, 
keeps the market bare of supplies and 
assists very materially in sustaining 
prices. 

So far as city mills are concerned, 
there is no change in the situation. They 
are far behind on deliveries against con 
tracts, and claim to be out of the mar 
ket for at least 30 days on everything 
except flour middlings and red dog. All 
grades of mill offals are stronger, with 
the possible exception of flour middlings 
and red dog. The latter is affected some 
what by the weakness in second clear. 

Rye middlings have advanced sharply. 
This grade ordinarily is quoted at stand 
ard middlings price, but for several 
months has been exceptionally low and 
apparently neglected. However, within 
the last week eastern buying has cleaned 
up surplus warehouse stocks, and prices 
have been advanced $2 ton. It is still 
regarded as too low, compared with 
standard middlings. 

City mills quote bran at $27.50 ton, 
standard middlings $28.50, flour mid 
dlings $382@82.50, red dog $36, wheat 
mixed feed $30@82, and rye middlings 
$22, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Country mill quotations average 50¢ ton 
under city. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 1 Year ago 
Tran $27.00@27.60 $.....@26.00 
Stand, middlings.. 28,00@28.60 .. @26.00 
Flour middlings 50 @ 28.00 


51.00@38.00 26 


6 
ht. dog, 140-1b jute -@46.00 82.60@38.00 


Duluth.—-Firmness prevails in the mill- 
feed market. Inquiries are coming from 
quarters seldom heard from, indicating 
that there is a scarcity of supplies. Not 
much trade is possible here, due to the 
light production, only one mill being in 
operation. 


Great Falla-—Millfeed is in an easier 
position, but fair demand for near-by 
shipment leaves the market value at the 
highest point for the season. On Jan. 29 
standard bran was quoted at $28 ton, 
and standard middlings $31. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City-The moderate demand 
for bran checked the rapid advance in 
that product late last week after prices 
had heen carried to the highest levels of 
the season. Small supplies continue to 
exert a firm influence, but accumulations 
at a few mills in the Southwest are of- 
fered at 50c below the earlier market. 
In some instances, where bran is on 
track, there is an intention to deliver it 
on February contracts, which may weak- 
en the situation somewhat more. Shorts 
are still being bought readily by Texas 
and the Southeast, and the market is 
strong. Some of the larger mills are two 
or three weeks behind in filling sales. 
Red dog is also in good demand at the 
top of the recent advance. Quotations, 
Jan. 29, basis car lots, sacked, Kansas 


City: bran, $25.50@26.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $31@3150; gray shorts, $362@ 


$2.50; red dog, $38@38.50. 


Atchison._-Millfeed values are strong, 
prices holding at the peak of the recent 
advance. Mixed car trade is taking most 
of the current output. Some inquiry ex- 
ists for February-March-April shipment, 
but mills are reluctant to offer for this 
delivery. Quotations, Jan, 29, basis car 
lots, sacked, Missouri River: bran, $26.50 
ton; mill-run, $29.50; gray shorts, $32.50; 
white shorts, $36.50. 


Salina.Demand for millfeed  con- 
tinues active, making heavy inroads on 
stocks in store. There was an advance 
in the price of bran, other feeds remain- 
ing steady. Quotations, Jan, 27, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-Ib lots: bran, $1.30 
(140; mill-run, $1.40@145; gray shorts, 
$1.55@1.60, 

Oklahoma City.-- Demand continues 


strong from all domestic territory. Or- 
ders calling for car lots were fewer last 


week. Mill stocks are moving principal- 
ly to the mixed car trade. The call 
promises to continue indefinitely, for 


millfeeds have greatly grown in favor in 
recent years in this section of the coun- 
try. Prices are unchanged, Straight 
bran brought $1.35 per bag of 100 Ibs, 
mill-run $1.40, and shorts $1.70. 


Wichita.-The wmillfeed market con- 
tinues strong, and prices are about the 
same as a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 
29: bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, 81.50; shorts, $1.70@1.75. 


Hutchinson._Demand for millfeed last 
week was casier, although it was ample 
for the output. While mills are fairly 
well booked for February, very little 
feed has been sold for March delivery. 
Quotations, Jan, 29, Kansas City basis: 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





bran, $26.50@27 ton; mill-run, $2850@ 
0; gray shorts, $32@322.50., 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed continues strong and 
in good demand. No trouble selling out- 
ut. One miller raised prices $1 ton 
ast week. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Jan. 28 at $32@34 ton, mixed 
feed at $83.50@34.50, and middlings at 
$35, in 100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 


Millfeed continued active 
last week, and stocks were lessened. 
Quotations, Jan. 29: bran, $29 ton; 
mixed feed, $30; shorts, $31.50@33. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta,—Demand for millfeed showed 
moderate improvement last week, al- 
though orders were not for very far 
ahead. Brokers do not look for much 
advance buying until work on the new 
crop begins, as there is a large stock of 
local grain and feedstuffs left over from 
last season. Collections are beginning to 
show improvement. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 29: bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $35@387 ton; winter 
middlings, $36@387; standard middlings, 

$3435; red dog, 7@48. 


Nashville.—-Millfeed continued in good 
demand in the Southeast last week. 
Both bran and middlings were firm, and 
a majority of mills reported prompt sale 
for output. Quotations, Jan. 29; soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.—-Feed prices are higher and 
strong, with trading moderate. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 28: red dog, $44@45 ton; win- 
ter middlings, $39@39.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $37.50@38; standard middlings, 
$35.50@36; standard bran, $35@35.50. 


Memphis.—Buyers are taking little mill- 
feed, although stocks are light. Mixed 
feed mills are running on light schedules 
and buy only necessities, lacking faith 
in the high prices. Wheat bran was of- 
fered, Jan. 29, at $29.75@380 ton and 
gray shorts $34.50@35.50. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was 50c@$1.50 high- 
er, with more interest shown in offer- 
ings, but with no perceptible improve- 
ment in trading. Quotations, Jan. 29, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34.50 


Evansville. 


@35; soft winter bran, $35; standard, 
middlings, $35@35.50; flour middlings, 


$37.50)38; red dog, $43@44. 

Boston.—The feed market ruled steady 
to slightly higher last week, with mill 
offerings light and not much local stocks 
reported. Demand was fair. Canadian 
pure bran and middlings still out of the 
market. Other feeds quiet, with not 
much change in prices. Quotations, near- 
by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, Jan. 29: spring bran, $35.50@ 
86; hard winter bran, $35.50@35.75; soft 
winter bran, $35,75@386; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.25@36.50; flour middlings, $40 
40.50; mixed feed, $36.75@40; red dog, 
$44.50@45.50; stock feed, $36; reground 
oat hulls, $16. 

Buffalo——Mill offerings of wheat feeds 
continue light, and demand is active. 
Bran advanced 50c¢ ton, and the trade 
followed well. Quotations, Jan, 29: bran, 


$31.50 ton; standard middlings, $382; 

flour middlings, $35.50; mixed feed, 

$36.50; red dog, $39.50. 
Pitteburgh—Millfeed was active last 


week, although the bulk of the sales was 
in small lots. There is no inclination to 
purchase for future delivery. Offerings 






Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 1, 

based «cn carload lotsa, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Baltimore 
Spring bran $ @20.50 $ DET.BO Ba voce Desc e Be cecaQMenves i oe 
Hiard winter bran @ 29.00 @ 25.50@ 26.50 28.00@ 28.25 a, | 
Soft winter bran “ a . @ 28.25 @ 28.50 @ 
Standard middlings* 10.560@41.00 » @28.60 31,00@31.50 @.. ooo @ 
Flour middlinget 14.00@45.60 22.00 @282.60 $2.00@42.560 33.00@34.00 .....@... 
Ked dog 18.00 @39.00 - @36.00 a ooe De ceee ovoce MP eceee 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran @31.50 $36.00 @35.60 $45.50@36.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran a“ 36.00 @35.50 356.50@36.75 32.560@33.50 TrTT) Fee 
Soft winter bran @..... 96.60@46.00 35.756@36.00 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings* ° @32.00 36.00 @37.00 86.26@436.75 33.560@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingat @36.60 40,00 41.00 40,00@40.60 36.50@37.60 .....@.... 
Ked dog @39.50 44.00 @45.00 44.60@45.50 43.00@44.00 cover @ 


Spring bran 
see + @32,00 
seve s@26.00 


Toronto Cesi¥e 5 
{Winnipes .. 
*Hrown shorts, Gray shorts. 


Shorta Middlings 
$.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
«+++ @28.00 sever GDauvees 


tFort William basis. 
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are light. Quotations, Jan. 29: standarg 
middlings, $33.50@24 ton; flour mig 
dlings, $38@39; spring bran, #33@34. 
red dog, $42.50@43.50. i 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
are light and the market rules firm and 
higher, with demand showing im prove. 
ment. Quotations, Jan. 29, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran $35@35.50 ton, hard 
winter bran %$35@35.50, soft winter 
bran $35.50@36, standard middlings 3% 
@37, flour middlings $40@41, as to qual 
ity, red dog #A@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed has strength 
ened 50c@$1 ton, due to cold weather 
and good feeding demand in intermoun 
tain and northwestern territories, and 
the general opinion is that it will not 
show any marked decline for several 
months. Milling is light, and no feed js 
available. Local mills are sold out. De. 
mand is steady, and confined to imme- 
diate requirements. Buyers are reduc. 
ing stocks prior to tax date, March |], 
after which time inquiries should show 
improvement. Quotations, Jan. 2k, car. 
load lots, prompt shipment, delivered, 


San Francisco draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, March, $82.50 33.50 
ton; Kansas bran, $36.50@37.50; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, *34.50 
@35.50; white bran and mill-run, *36.50 
@87.50; northern red mill-run, &3:.50@ 
34; middlings, $47@48; shorts, *36@ 


36.50; low grade flour, $52@53. 
Seattle.—The millfeed market wis un- 
settled last week. There was good de- 
mand for spot or near-by feed, but lit- 
tle to be had, and liberal offerings for 
deferred shipment at a considerab!e dis- 
count. Washington mills quoted stand 
ard mill-run at $31 ton, white feed at 
$32, and middlings at $45@46 on Jin. 29, 
but had little to offer. Montana mills 


had none for prompt shipment. It csell- 
ers demanded $31 ton for spot Montana 


mixed feed, while Montana mills quoted 
$28.50@29.50 for April-May shipment. 


Los Angeles——Demand for millfeed 
continues fair. Only slight interest is 
being shown since prices advanced dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Stocks of local 


mills are dwindling, and shipments are 
being made from the East. Not much 
activity is expected to be shown by local 
mills through February. Quotations, 
Jan. 28: Kansas bran, $36 ton; white 
mill-run, $37; red mill-run, $36; blended 
mill-run, $36.50; flour middlings, #47 

Portland.—Some 900 tons California 
barley have been brought in by mills for 
grinding, as a result of the rather acute 
shortage of feed in this territory. Sup- 
plies of northwestern barley are light. 
Since the beginning of the season only 
5,400 tons have been received here, less 
than half the quantity received at this 
time last year. Oats stocks in the Wil- 
lamette Valley are also running low, and 
dealers are figuring on bringing in sup- 
plies from the Middle West. On Jan. 
29 mill-run was quoted at $32 ton, mid- 
dlings $47, in straight cars, and sellers 
are finding it difficult to fill their con- 
tracts. 

Ogden.—Because live stock feeding 
continued heavy throughout Utah and 
Idaho, with heavy demand for mill feeds 
from the Pacific Coast, prices were 
strong last week. Quotations to Pacific 
Coast buyers were advanced on bran, red 
being quoted, Jan. 29, at $35@36 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $36.50, and 
white bran %87.50@38, with middlings 
$47@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common __ points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho buyers 
were $31@82 for red bran, $32.50@33 
for white, and $42@43 for middlings, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg. The extremely 
weather which prevailed over the (ana 
dian West last week gave a further im- 
petus to demand for bran and _ shorts, 
which for many weeks has been casily 
absorbing all the millfeed millers /have 
had to offer. Sales were active at prac 
tically all points at the increased quo 
tations recorded a week ago. While it is 
stated that nowhere are cattle suffering 
from shortage of feed, there is a cer 
tain stringency in the situation, due to 
an unabating demand and limited output 
from mills. Quotations, Jan. 29, Fort 
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William basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 


shorts $28; Saskatchewan, 






bran 


$26, 


gorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
99@31; Pacific Coast, bran $30, shorts 


$32. 


Toronto. 


Demand for millfeed is far 


in excess of supplies, and mills are hard 
pressed to take care of their customers’ 
Owing to the scarcity, farmers 
sre obliged to purchase more heavily of 


needs 


ther 


lines of feed. 


id not change last week. 


Jan. 


Q- 


Prices are firm, but 


Quotations, 


bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and 


middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal. 
ddlings persists. 


and ™ 


Coun! 


ry 


-Demand for bran, 
Prices are firm. 
dealers keep pressing for heav- 


shorts 


er deliveries, but mill stocks are still 
If export flour orders increase, 
ill be a good volume of shipments 
f millfeed, as mills have many orders on 


ow 


there 


their hooks. 


Inquiries from New Eng- 


wd reveal higher bids, and result in a 


fair \ 


b 


B: 


lume of sales. 


Quotations, Jan. 


n $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, mid- 
dings *40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. 
4, shorts $26, middlings $32, all jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 less when contain- 
ng mill-run screenings. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
ts and shipments of millfeed at the 
| distributing centers for the week 


in tons, with comparisons: 
7 Shipments— 


Jan. 29, 


phia 


SCREENI 


Min. capolis. 


need 
Other 


11.50 


i car 
show no 


7 Receipta— 
1927 1926 
1,946 752 
1,400 460 
2 . 

52 
144 485 
200 220 
180 


1927 
14,123 
2,840 


1,709 


NGS 


At Fort William, bran 


1926 


12,721 


7,120 


2,929 


Inquiry for screenings is 
ight, with buying limited to those who 


for 


immediate 
interest. 


shipr 


nent. 


Light-weight 
elevator sereenings are quoted at $9@ 


ton, medium at $11.50@13, heavy at 


$13.50 15.50, and cleaned screenings at 


4VAA 
8154 


Wir nipeg. 
juoted at $3 ton, basis Fort William, on 
Jan, 29. 


Toronto. 


18, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Refuse 


screenings 


were 


In most cases, dealers have 


ittle or no screenings to offer as sup- 
t Bay ports are almost dried up. 
did not change last week, and on 


plies 
Price 
Jan. 


29 


recleaned 


standard 


screer 


lings 


were quoted at $26.50@29 ton, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, according to 
freights, 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago—Dried buttermilk is in fairly 
ictive demand, and offerings are not any 
too plentiful. 
though an occasional offer is put out at 
Prices, Jan. 29, 9/4,@ 


Prices remain firm, 


a Slight discount. 


$36.00 | 
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We lb, Chicago. onds $51. ered very good, although it has fallen aoe " 00 i) 10 
pe temeanyemam - Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are off since last week, when it was advanced St. Louis 7.50 
The foreign trade of British Honduras in good demand, and the market is ac- $4 ton. Production is almost finished in Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
for 1926 showed a substantial increase tive. The only change in prices was a southern California. Most mills are car- ee a t+ 
over the previous year. reduction of $2 in corn meal. Quota-  rying fairly large stocks, and expect a *Boston, tChicago. 1100 Ib 
. 
Range of Bran Prices 
January February March April May June July August September October November December January 
2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27] 6 13 20 27] 3 1017 24/1 8 15 22 29)5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28/4 1118 25/2 9 1623 30]6 13 20 27/4 1118 25]1 8 15 22 29 
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BAixED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—The improved demand of a 
few weeks ago, has practically disap- 
peared, and new business now is con- 
fined to scattered small lots. Apparent- 
ly the trade has replenished its stocks 
of dairy feeds for the present, and other 
feeds continue to drag. Prices remain 
firm, on account of high levels in raw 
materials, and manufacturers are not in- 
clined to give concessions to make sales. 
On Jan, 29, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $38.50@40 ton, first grade 
poultry feeds $40@42, first grade mash 
feeds $56@57.50. 


St. Louis. — Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds report no change in the market. 
Buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
stocks are low and the need for feed is 
increasing. This condition is expected 
to prevail until stock is turned out in 
pastures. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Jan. 29, at $40 ton, high on 
horse feed $38.50, and scratch feed $43. 


Nashville-—There was no _ material 
change last week in the mixed feed situ- 
ation, buyers only purchasing for routine 
needs. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31@41 ton; dairy feed, $31@42.50; 
poultry scratch feed, $40@49; poultry 
mash feed, $58@68. 


Memphis.—Because of unfavorable 
weather, preventing winter plowing and 
the usual amount of outdoor work, ex- 
pected improvement in demand for horse 
and mule feeds has failed to materialize. 
Bad roads also have interfered, as in- 
terior buyers could not do much because 
of so much rain. Demand for poultry 
and dairy feeds, however, continues sat- 





isfactory. Prices average about 50c ton 
higher. 
Atlanta.—Though orders last week 


showed slight improvement in mixed feed, 
business is still comparatively light, as 
buyers are not placing any orders to 
speak of for their advance needs. The 
average is on a 30- to 60-day basis, and 
indications do not promise any improve- 
ment in this respect before work begins 
on the new crop, because of the large 
holdover from last season’s grain and 
feedstuffs grown in this section. Prices 
are unchanged, Quotations, Jan. 29: best 
grade horse feed $43@44 ton, lower 
grades $30@31; best grade chicken feed 


$51@52, lower grades $41@45. 
Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds 


continues normal, and prices are firm 
and unchanged. Quotations, Jan, 28, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: special 
high grade feed $43 ton, first grade $39 
@A0, second grade $34@38, third grade 
$29; chicken feed, $69; growing mash 
$72; first quality scratch grains $54, sec- 
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tions, Jan. 29: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed 365.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans,—Inquiries from abroad 
for cottonseed products increased last 
week, and considerable more interest was 


shown in New Orleans offerings than 
during the previous week. Prices are 
higher. Cottonseed meal exports last 
week totaled 51,600 bags, as follows: 32,- 
000 to Limerick, 18,000 to Dublin and 
1,600 to Cork. Quotations, Jan. 27: 


choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$27.50@28 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $31@32; hulls, sound 
quality, $7. 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal firm, and 
prices are highest of the season, but due 
more to limited offerings than a heavy 
demand. Movement of seed has been so 
light that many mills have had to close, 
and it is doubtful whether some of them 
will reopen. Buyers have been taking 
supplies steadily, with reselling the chief 
source of offerings. Mills are generally 
bullish, and sell sparingly, encouraged 
by the record consumption, believing the 
short interest large. Sales on Jan, 29 
were made at $32 ton for 41 per cent, 
local basis, and $33 for 43 per cent; 
hulls, $5.50, loose. 


Chicago.—The market is firm to a 
shade stronger, and the continued 
strength has stirred up some business in 
this section. Demand is fair, but not 
as active as in other parts of the coun 
try. Quotations, Jan. 29, 43 per cent 
$37.50 ton, Chicago, 41 per cent $36.50. 


Milwaukee.—While trade in cottonseed 
meal lacks volume, the price situation is 
firm at the recent advance, in line with 
the strength of high protein feeding 
stuffs in a generally strong feed mar 
ket. Offerings are not sufficiently heavy 
to create any weakness, and handlers are 
not inclined to press supplies, feeling 
confident that the strength of the mar 
ket will continue and buyers will find 
themselves confronted by the necessity 
ot paying more when they finally decide 
to buy. Quotation, Jan. 29, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $34@36.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh. Cottonseed meal sales 
were brisk and demand was much better 
last week than for some time. Sales, 
however, were limited to small lots for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
43 per cent protein, $37.70 ton; 41 per 
cent, $36.70; 36 per cent, $35.20. 

Prices on cottonseed 
Demand is consid 


Los Angeles. 
meal remain steady. 





ed at $35 ton. 


San Francisco.—Cottonseed meal de- 
Concentrates 
stronger, due to the advanced European 
Quotation, Jan. 28, $36 ton for 


mand is 

market. 

43 per cent. 
Toronto. 


not now et 


limited. 


Demand for cottonseed meal : 
has fallen off, possibly on account of the 
recent advance in prices. 


joy 


steady demand. On Jan. 28 it was quot- 


the matter of relative cheapness. 


price held at the level noted a week ago. 
Quotation, Jan. 29: 43 per cent protein 
meal $39 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


) FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 31, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 





by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis 192¢ 1927 
Bran $25.00 $26.50@27.50 
Pure wheat bran 2 0 7.256 @ 27.50 
Middlings 25.560 27.60@28.00 
Flour middlings 28.50 31.00 @32.00 
Red dog 6.00 5.00 @ 36.00 
Mixed feed 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal 49.00 47.00 @ 48.00 
Bran* 4.50 50 @36.00 
Middlings* 4.00 6.00 @ 36.50 
Red dog* 45.00 44.00@ 44.50 

Duluth 
Bran 50 26.50@27.0¢ 
Middlings 26.00 27.00 @ 27.5 
Flour middlings 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed 1560 7.50 @ 28.56 
Red dog 0 4.00 @ 24.5 

St. Louls 
Bran =5 5.00@ 29.01 
Brown shorts 32.00 31.50@32 
Gray shorts $4.50 34.00 @34.50 
Wat feed 8.50 12.00 @ 14.00 
Hiominy feed 8.50 00 @ 29.04 

Buffal 
Pure bran 0 31.00@32 
ran 31.50 10.560 @31.0¢ 
Standard middling 1.50 00 @ 32.5 
Flour middlings »,00 6.00 @ 36.54 
Red dog 40.00 9.50 @ 40,06 
lieavy ixed feed »,00 00 @ 26.01 
Oil meal HS.( 43.1 p45. 

Kansas City 
Pure bran 6.00 6.25 @2 ( 
ran 26.00 5 »@ 26.50 
Brown short 29.00 0.50 @ 31.06 
(iray short 11.00 1.50@32.50 
hed dog 41.00 6.00@ or 

hiladelphia 
Winter bran 5.00 16.00 @36.56 
Pure bran 34.50 »560@ 36.00 
Spring bran 34.00 15.00 @ 36.60 
Spring middlings 34.00 36.00 @ 36.50 
Red dog 42.00 43.00@ 44.50 
Fiour middlings q 00 sLoo@a: ( 

Milwaukee 
Winter bran 29.20 9.20@29.70 
Bran 28.00 29.50@30.00 
Middlinga 28.00 10.00 @30.50 
Flour middlings 16.00 33.50@34.50 
Ked dog 38.00 10 @38.560 
Rye feed 26.00 23.50@24.00 
Cottonseed meal $39.50 34.50@38.50 

Ktrewers'’ dried grainst 28.50 28.00@29.00 

liominy feed* 36.00 36.00@36.50 

Gluten feedtt ..... 38.90 @32.76 

Kate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 





This feed does 
so much advantage in 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Wheat was featured by low- 
er premiums last week, trading basis 
being 1@38c off for the week. Lack of 
demand was the principal reason for the 
decline, although at the lower levels there 
was some buying of hard winters by local 
and outside mills. Red winters were 
slow, and outside mills were out of the 
market. Mills in central states markets 
were abJe to get supplies there at levels 
under Chicago, and local mills seem well 
supplied for the present. Premiums on 
No. 1 red were 2@8c under May, No. 2 
red 8@4c under, No. 3 red 5@8c under; 
No. 1 hard 2@8c over, No. 2 hard 1@ 
2c over, No. 3 hard May price to 4c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 1@8c over, 
No. 2 dark northern May price to 6c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 6c 
over. At the week end No. 2 red sold 
at $1.43Y,@1.48%, bu; No. 2 hard $1.43% 
@148%,, No. 4 hard $1.371,@139. 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
throughout the week was steady, with 
milling inquiry fair to good, despite the 
reported dullness in flour. Millers have 
been picking up the limited offerings of 
heavy protein wheat at unchanged pre- 
miums. The lighter varieties, low in 
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No. 3 dark, $1.367,@1.45%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.4174,@1.49%. The urgency 
of milling demand for durum was not 
so pronounced at the end of last week 
as earlier. Top on the No. 1 and No. 
2 amber was dropped 5c, the rest of the 
list holding unchanged. Outside price on 
the amber closed 35c, No. 1 durum 20c 
and No. 1 mixed 25c, over May. No. 1 
red closed 6c under the same delivery. 
Durum has held strong on good support- 
ing orders, helped by export inquiry for 
all-rail movement and the East making 
offers for opening lake shipments. Rail- 
ing out operations were steady. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
7-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 


Jan No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22... 143% @175% 142% @175% 160% 160% 
24... 143% @178% 142% @178% 160% 160% 


25... 145% @182% 144% @182% 162% 162% 
26... 146 @183 145 @183 163 163 
27... 146 @183 145 @183 163 163 
28... 145% @177% 144% @177% 162% 162 
29. 145% @177% 144% @177% 162% 162% 


Milwaukee.—An advance of 1@2c is 
noted in cash wheat prices. Offerings 
were somewhat larger than in the pre- 
vious week, but were readily absorbed by 
a good demand, especially from shippers. 
Receipts were 19 cars, against 9 in the 
previous week, and 22 a year ago. The 


liberal supplies of wheat, and demand 
is not urgent. General tone of cash 
wheat last week was steady. No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted, Jan. 29, at $1.51 
@1.54 bu. 

Seattle——Country holders refuse to sell 
wheat in. any volume at current bids, 
and export and milling sales were very 
light last week. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Jan. 28: soft 
white, $1.37 bu; western white, $1.361,; 
hard winter, $1.35; western red, $1.32; 
northern spring, $1.36; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.371. 

Portland.—Wheat held fairly steady 
last week. Offerings were not large, but 
equal to demand. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange for February de- 
livery: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36 bu; 
hard white, $1.35; Federation, soft white, 
western white and northern spring, 
$1.34; hard winter, $1.32; western red, 
$1.29. 

Great Falls.—The weather is milder, 
and deliveries from farms to elevators 
have been resumed. A moderate volume 
of shipments is moving. Western de- 
mands for high protein make it advan- 
tageous to ship such wheat in that direc- 
tion. Choice No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted, Jan. 29, at $1.24 bu, deliv- 
ered, Great Falls. 

Ogden.—Deliveries of wheat from 
country points continued very light last 
week, storm conditions impeding hauling 
to elevators. Quotations were steady, on 
Jan. 29 including No. 2 northern spring 
at $1.23@1.31 bu, No. 2 dark hard Tur- 
key red $1.18@1.31, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.02@1.18, and No. 2 soft white $1.06@ 
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lots $1.30@1.32, on track, at country 
points. Spring wheat advanced 4c, anj 
No. 1 northern was quoted on Jan, 99 
at $1.54%, bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was steady, ang 
basis was practically unchanged. ‘A gj; 
local demand prevailed. Prices ranged 
$1.01@1.07 bu. Cash oats were a little 
easier, and demand not so active. No, 9 
white were quoted at 5014c bu, No, 3 
white 441,@48c, and No. 4 white 39@ 
421/,c. / 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 29, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 31, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 44%,@46%,c, 445,@ 
4554c; No. 2 rye, 9834c@$1.051,, $1.005, 
@1.04% ; barley, 58@74c, 58@74c.  * 

Duluth.—Bullish European reports and 
consequent export interest last week im- 
proved the local rye situation. The cash 
market discounts have narrowed, with 
May price now ruling for No. 1 and No, 
2 spot. Buyers absorb about everything 
displayed. No. 3 sells at le under No, 
2, No. 4 at 4@5c, and sample grade 6@ 
12c under. Cash barley offerings are 
scarce. Buyers have advanced bids gen- 
erally 4c. The market closed, Jan. 29, 
on a range of 55@78c, according to 
grade and weight. Very light receipts 
of oats continue. For choice No. 3 white, 
feeders will pay lec under Chicago May, 
and elevators take the ordinary at an 
additional le under. 

Winnipeg.—Business in coarse grains 
was not so active last week. The excep- 
tionally good demand for barley has 


| 
| 





tein, are relatively neglected. Millers one : 18, an : soft i 
os pe wee og pine Boe supplies of _—_ bec ee hg — 1.13, milling-in-transit billing, freight fallen away, and prices have lost 
good wheat, believing that a shortage of of offtcin y hein poe Bae Closing m paid to Ogden. strength. Only a moderate demand for 
such may develop later in the season. : B go : ee Philadelphia.—The wheat market ad- ts existed, and the range was narrow, 

: ; ; tations, Jan. 29: No. 1 hard winter $146 | Rye has been in fairl ood demand Jai 

For 15 per cent protein wheat, 6@9c bu : : vanced 314c early last week, but has y . y & né 25. 

“one @1.48 bu, No. 1 red winter $1.43@1.44, |. 1 3 he | and prices have held steadily, as Euro- ; 
over the May option is asked; 14 per wy” durum $1.36@1.37, and No. 1 Since ost 1%c of the improvement and sadiy- dy ae 26. 
cent, 5@8c over; 13 per cent, 4@7ec over; ived $1.39@1.42 , a ’ closed quiet at a net rise of 13%,c. Quo- pean buyers have been taking fair > rcp +H 
12 per cent, 2@6c over; anything under shallots eng as tations, Jan. 29, car lots in export ele- _ tities. Quotations, Jan, 29: No, 2 Cana- 29. 
12 per cent, 1c under to 8c over, depend- Kansas City.—Demand for milling vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.49 bu; No. dian western oats, 60%c bu; barley, 31. 
ing upon test weight and protein content. wheat is better than during the holidays, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.43. 69¥,c; rye, $1.01%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at but it is difficult for mills to obtain New York.—Th ich atin dtiube Milwaukee—Cash rye again led all 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 29 either shipping instructions or new busi- ] Pe ae 7 tl ag = ty 2 So i _ grains in an advancing movement by Jar 
was $1.40%@1.49, and of No. 1 north- ¢88- Local mills are the best buyers. Y sncrease® aCvitys and advanced on rising 3@4c bu last week. Oats declined 25. 

VO 1.29, . natin. ‘Sis aniliinae tenaeiil bullish news. Export business was the : a. 26 
ern $1.39%,@1.45. No. 1 dark closed There is little shipping inquiry, although best f ti Cash i t Y2@I1c, and barley advanced 1@2c. Of- 27 
Feb. 1 at $1.40%4@147%4, and No. 1 ¢levators are absorbing limited amounts. a. Jen, 90: Ne @ Pa aged ay He on ferings of rye are moderate, but of a 28. 
y SR a ani y As a whole, there is a fair outlet for sup- ng as - eee ee ° ality whicl i I discounts 29. 
1 43Y,. s ; u . WwW > uality which requires heav iscounts ; 
—e weg ragga her wheat at Plies, particularly of selected type, high $1.55 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do foe aA onl ait mn pin ‘asain. Re. $1. 
Sieemanaiit ter © ng iD igen A Jan. 29 protein grain. Prices, Jan. 29: hard mestic, $1.70; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ceipts were 31 cars, against 17 in the 
51 O6 11.58 1 of N . loon wheat, No. 1 $1.37@1.40 bu, No. 2 $1.36, export, $1.63; No. 1 northern Manitoba previous week and 36 a year ago. Re- ian 
hs $ , “@ 5 ay ral Poss pea @:.39Y%,, No. 3 $1.344%,@1.39, No. 4 (in bond), f.0.b., export, $1.64%4; No. 2 ceipts of oats were light, and demand 25 
at i. $1 135% t bred aN a $1 82Y%,@1 37%; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.34 mene Sarum, £0, export, SL00 faik M iltsters and shippers are taking 26. 
Teb. 1 at $1.42%@1.56%, and No. pose te gia J : ‘ . alts D é 07 
by R084 A ; @1.35, No. 2 $1.334,@1.344%,, No. 3 Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 29 was li of tl lerate off f barley. bs 
durum at $1.39%@154% se mini. $1-5114@1.38%,, No. 4 $1.29%,@1.31Y,  %@1%ec higher than in the preceding Closing quotations, Jan, 29: No. 2 rye. [2 
mum prices paid to farmers at country St. Louis.—The soft wheat market was Week, with export demand good and $1.05% bu; No. 3 white oats, 46%@ oa 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat fairly steady last week. Good milling ee — wie “+d — may me do- 481%,c; malting barley, 70@82c. 

ames BLS J qualities were in fair request. Garlick mestic and Uanadian, showing a decrease ’ iat : : 
were: for No, 1 dark ain = No. 1 y somes A whe denaer avin suitable of 244,000 bus. Closing prices, Jan. 29: San Franetsoo. -Barley is considered Jan. 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, he Ba ; : : cheap, compared with other feeds. Some 
No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; for milling or mixing were wanted. Of- spot No. 2 red winter, $1.49% bu; spot old barley is moving northwest for feed a6 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark ferings were cleaned up daily. Hard No, 3 red winter, garlicky, S$1.48%; urposes. Farmers are holding firm with 28. 
: “> ay a she dy: littl southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, an, seer — =" 

: l wheat steady; demand a little better, but h oS 8 29, 
$1.25, No. 1 northern $1.23; in centra : _ 14244; No. 3, $1.8814; No. 4, $1.34%; the market, although larger offerings are 
I . _ still narrow. Receipts last week were $1.42; No. 3, $1.38%; No. 4, $1.341,; icips ti a 31 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north , : , No. 5, $1.80%; range of southern ba anticipated as tax time approaches. Ex 
ern $1.12. 265 cars, against 227 in the previous Se, eee 8 8 port business is being hindered by lack B 
: , , , week. Cash prices, Jan. 29: No. 1 red lots by sample for week, $1.15@1.35. : 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and ee : Mienetiy . The ® helkc of the ints want ¢ of space, although rates are favorable at for 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Jan. 29, %1-41@1.41%, bu, No. 2 red $1.39,@ | te tbe rake §=6gheut OP per long ton for European ; 
1927, compared ‘vith’ the corresponding 1-40%, No. 1 hard $1.42, No. 2 hard export elevators. Exports included 128,- oints. Receipts of barley for the week 
? iod e . : 5 , ‘A $1.42, No. 4 hard $1.36. 249 bus domestic and 581,851 Canadian. P pe pve a nt aa acan and wee 
(000's a aoa eI ail Toledo.—The movement of wheat is in Receipts of Canadian wheat last week oor’ 680 Quotations Jan, 28 per . 

: dl ° i. . ’ . Os 29: 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 fair volume and of excellent quality. Wet were 417,685 bus; stock, 1,065,571. 100 Ibs, sacked: feeding, $1.35; grading, 487 

Minneapolis .. 45,515 66,440 68,933 61,765 = wheat has evidently all been sold. Mill- Buffalo.—Receipts of wheat increased  $1.35@1.40; shipping, $1.40@1.60. : 

ere 30,077 53,260 87,997 24,369 O29. one not bidding. The price, Toledo last week, but practically all arrivals Philadelphia.—Oats advanced ¥,¢ early = 
eee 75,592 119,700 156,930 86,134 rate points, is now probably at the big- were applied on previous sales. A few jact week, but subsequently declined le, 

Winnipeg.—Prices registered some gest discount under Chicago May ever cars of low grades suitable for feed 44 the close, buyers are showing little 
brisk advances last week, reaching the known here at this time of the year, changed hands on private terms. interest, and offerings, while moderate, 
highest levels since November. The sit- 7c. The bid of the Toledo grain trade Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is are ample. Quotations, Jan. 29: No. 2 
uation based itself mainly on the as- was $1.344 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo scarce but, as mills are doing only a white, 58@59c bu; No. 3 white, 55@5t7c. 
sumption that the world’s wheat re- rate points, Jan. 28. small business in flour, this is not a great New York.—Prices of cats fuctuatel 
quirements are proving to be greater Washville—With mills increasing run- hardship. Farmers who have any to sell within narrow limits, with a small export 
than previously anticipated, which result- ning time, and flour trade about normal increased their prices at mill doors 5c  pysiness. May desea Jan. 28, basis $1.95 
ed in a broadening of speculative trad- for this season of the year, there is a bu last week. Car lots are seldom avail- Buffalo delivery, at 52%c bu. 195 
ing in the local market. A feature has fair demand for milling wheat. Offer- able, and the price did not change. Quo- Pittsburgh.—D iS ten entn coallt 1.90 
been the steadiness shown, articularly ings, however, have been moderate, and tations, Jan. 29: wagonloads of good ab ok 1 : t 9g ith he oa . L8s 
= gp — Heavy sel me Saree trade has a quiet tone. Mills have fairly milling grain at mill doors, $1.25 bu; car ional” Pon “Offerings b  jesi nolte 1.80 
the close of the session accounted for : - 3 , ‘ - 
the break which occurred. Local opera- grain were light. Quotations, Jan. 29: 1.75 
tions were limited, and buying for export Weshty Grain Mupeste No. 2 white, 56c; No. 8, 58c. +, 170 
account at no time large. Offerings Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 2: - " 1.65 
have continued very light, and daily busi- in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 2 white, domestic, 58c bu asked; No. 3 
ness has been about sufficient to absorb... y a hn ae — ¥ Julygl to———_._ white, domestic, 54c asked. 1.60 
them. Millers have been fair buyers of es “tee.  endes OO acades)  Saaneas  Reehons Toronto.—The only change in_ this 1.55 
_ —, The _— ary ana United pXingdom a Re 200,000 480,000 936,000 31,483,000 12°231,000 market last week was an advance of I¢ 1.50 
wheat has been slow. o. 1 northern, ther Burope .......... ba, 5, 2,166, 011, »176,000 = hu in American corn, and inquiry is con- 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, po ay AE ae Se aa'aee 136,000 $5600 is'saaceee iS eal ees fined to this grain. Other lines are slow. 1.45 
closed, Jan. 29, at $1.3914 bu. Quotations, Jan. 29: Ontario oats (nom- 1.40 

Duluth.—Buyers are showing only lim- ‘itenne Ps MLS PRETO Ne ta 781,000 3,375,000 117,281,000 38,407,000 inal) 50@52c bu, barley 65@69c, and 1.35 
= nge ne in ero! and = and Canadian, in transit. *149,000 144,000 446,000 9,898,000 7,762,000 Tye Bs oy = lots, eon iy | ~ 
wheat offerings. rades continue § Barley ..........ccecceeeees 477,000 $4,000 315,000 10,427,000 22,445,000 points; No. merican yellow corn, all- : 
draggy. Price limits remain unchanged. — beeen e teen ete eee eee yy oe Seer wee aetane papery tes rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 1.25 
No. 1 dark closed, Jan. 29, at $142%@ Rye 22222! 260%o00 atten 173,000 6.281.000 6,149,000 90¢; No. 3 Canadian western oats 67¢, 1.20 

. 1.50% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.407%,.@1.47% ; *Including via Pacific ports: Wheat, 243,000 bus; flour, 47,200 bbls. c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 64c. Lis. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
25. o- aa 132% 142% 140% 
%...... 143% 133% 143 140% 
27 .- 141% 132% 142% 140% 
28 - 142 132% 142% 140% 
29.. . 142 133 141% 140% 
31. . 141% 132% 140% 139% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Jan May May July 
25. . 134% ee” atees 
26 . 134% | ger 
97 . 133% eel ~~ sades 
28 133% Sons ° ¥eane 
29 133% a re 
31. 132% foe. ‘“avcee 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Jan May July May July 
9%5...... 145% 137% 139 134% 
26. -. 146% 138% 139% 135 
27. .. 145% 137 5% 138% 134% 
ee cces 138 139% 134% 
ae 144% 137% 138% 134 
=. . 138 138% 134 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May July May July 
138% 136% 142% 139 
139% 137% 143 140% 
138% 136% 143 140% 
139 136% 142% 139% 
139% 137% 142% 139% 
3 138% 136% 141% 138% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan March May Feb Mch 
25...... 153% 149 128 128% 
2%...... 153% 148% 126% 27% 
Miss cce See 149% 126% 127% 
28...... 154% 150% 27% 128% 
29 --- 1535 149% 127 128 
$1...... 154% a. ° waves ~ Comaes 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan May July May July 
25. ee 81% 85 78% 81% 
eee 82% 85% 79% 825% 
27. oe 81% 85% 78% 81% 
28. oe 81% 8456 78% 81% 
29. ee 81% 84% 78% 81% 
eo 84% 17% 80% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
Cle 49 48% 46% 46% 
is. 6s 49% 48% 46 56 46% 
w...... @% 48 % 46 % 46% 
hs + eae 48% 48 46 46% 
29 oa 48% 48 45% 46% 
Mibeeeue 47% 47% 45% 4556 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
26...... 108% 103 101% 99% 
2%...... 109% 104 102% 100% 
27...... 108% 104% 101% 101% 
ace SO 104% 101% 100 5g 
29. --- 108% 104% 101% 100% 
Bhsrscce Ste 103% 100 5g 100% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan Jan. May Jan. May 
25...... 218% 224% 222% 224% 
26 218% 224% 222% 224% 
27 217 222% 220% 222% 
RR 216% 220% 222 
ae 216% 220% 2221 
3 216% 220 222 








Buffalo—An urgent demand continues 
for heavy white oats. Few No. 2 white 
are offered. All grades sold well last 
week, but receipts were light and de- 
mand is unsatisfied. Quotations, Jan. 
29: No. 2 white, 5554¢ bu; No. 4 white, 
487,¢, 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
29, as reported to the United States Bureau 








of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 
Canadian 
American in bond 
WOR ceccecsessccces 60,228,000 14,109,000 
Rye 2,880,000 1,923,000 
GRD ave sacsscceess aes 40.87 Ree... . wpeses 
BED cctcanwacse . 6,658,000 2,246,000 
er ee 47,496,000 228,000 
PORMOOSE 4c cvissorsdas 2,323,000 14,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 29: wheat, 533,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,686,000; corn, 1,715,000; bar- 


ley, 318,000; oats, 247,000. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 29, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 98 69 25 19 805 906 
CRIGRMS 4. «00% 13 28 3 
New York .... 210 a os os ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 38 15 166 55 1,567 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 





Jan. 15 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .596,000 470,000 610,000 
BOOTED cvcceecseevase 121,493 36,524 148,750 
TRORON 6 vcs cee sees 9,752 11,540 3,241 


Stocks on Jan. 15— 
At terminals 
At country ele 


57,323 90,618 


vators, 


mills and in transit.112,020 101, 593 89,111 
Week's decrease ..... 7,512 557 4,036 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 








in store at above points on Jan. 28, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OBUVIOR .csccess 979 86 210 oan 
| Se Aer 3,509 318 261 390 
Northland ...... 4,991 461 651 $* 
Can. Gev’t ..... 1,137 123 263 1,073 
Sask. Pool 

a D we e-ceees 3,944 191 402 423 

a Me san ean'es 4,706 194 385 214 
Private elevators. 17 5 1,720 1,666 323 
ABORt § cncvedeonas 7 102 

TORAIS .vcsness 3,940 2,422 
Teer GOS ikvaacis 5,996 2,157 
Afloat year ago.. 127 ehics 
oo! eee 448 68 
Rail shipments.. 764 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 











Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Mo. 5 RAPE: 2.245 z..a nee 1,085 
No. 1 morthorm.. 400 TROtm 2... .cccvcce 107 
No. 2 northern..1,040 Winter ......... 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor.1,300 White spring... 105 
No. 3 northern..1,625 Others ........ 11,468 
i e ereeres tre See PEIVRLO 220s cee 17,295 
i OS ctuvewdd seks Sve MEORe vccse vos 7,297 
ae rrr a 416 — 
DE sateneho es 152 _... Seeeeee 43,858 

Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
cS Se Se SPEMOTD cisiccacs 690 
oe eo eee SIG Private ...esees 1,720 
Ex. 1 feed ..... -5 - 
BS BOO avs cceses 183 Ph 40.5065 >see 
oS . mere re 132 





Boston.—Oats dull and lower for ship- 


ment. Quotations, Jan. 29: old regular 
40@42-lb, 64@74c bu, with little to be 
had; regular 38@40-lb, 61@64c; new 


regular 38@40-lb, 59@6lc; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 57@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 56@ 
57¢. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the week ending Jan. 29, in bush- 

els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


De -anencs 1,1411,572 439 893 10,648 9,361 
Kan. City..1,294 643 658 519 9,783 4,924 
Chicago .... 302 207 430 232 aes eee 
New York..1,822 1,288 1,6721,765 3,166 3,576 
Boston 108 3 40 76 383 34 
Baltimore .. 458 163 710 299 2,233 1,766 
Philadelp’a 1,270 9841,277 1,009 2,113 1,830 
Milwaukee 27 36 4 23 oss nas 
Dul.-Sup. 671 413 164 181 7,679 8,471 
Toledo 27 109 82 3 eee FP 
* Buffalo . 18,445 16,987 
*Receipts and disietiite by lake only. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Jan. 29, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 717 391 129 277 661 347 
Kansas City .. 416 425 18 1163,156 3,837 
Chicago ..... 1,889 1,802 398 722 pie +“ 
New York .... 56 143 oo 833 98 97 
eee 1 29 « - 2 27 
Baltimore 21 53 -- 837 1141,104 
Philadelphia 14 101 6 198 17 392 
Milwaukee 457 290 45 172 os 
Dul.-Superior.. ° ee es ~* 15 
WOE cviaese 95 114 65 112 ee ee 
SIUMAIS 0.605% 3,436 941 


*Receipts and demas | by lake only. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 29, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments ae 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 88 79 45 623,7 76 3,453 
Kansas City... 4 2 36 17 127 
Chicago ...... 28 38 5 5 oe ‘ 
New York .... 179 234 187 929 269 
SOEOD ccccose 2 - oe ia 7 4 
Baltimore .... 13 20 44 298 153 
Philadelphia 2 «s o- 873 $6 14 
Milwaukee 43 51 7 11 “s T 
Dul.-Superior.. 115 108 - 255,541 5,128 


- 1,083 
lake only. 


*Buffalo 890 


*Receipts and shipments’ by 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 


eye 
926 








Minneapolis 163 298 196 2242,574 é 
Kansas City... 3 7 1 3 13 82 
CIGARS «os v0 99 154 42 32 =e .s 
New York 1,183 49 491 56 488 738 
ee 3 nie - 418 265 
Baltimore 147 180 oe 235 386 397 
Philadelphia 82 33 18 36 6199 16 
Milwaukee - 183 171 49 35 . 
Dul.-Superior.. 14 9 77 48 524 771 
SBuMale ....2> - $82 2,617 

*Receipts and shipments’ by lake only 

Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
July 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 22, 1927 
rt en fe 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending———_,, 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 
30,000 263,000 


-——_ Week ending—,, 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 


July 1, 1926, to 
Jan, 22, 1927 
000 


9,672, 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 22, in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 


the United States and Canada, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


parisons, 


Wheat— 
United 
United 
Canada 

Totals 


States*... 
Statesf... 


with com- 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 23, 
Jan, 22 vious week 1926 
62,084 — 39% 





United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





4,851 








CED ovens obs 6 162,000 +2,100 42,000 
American and United Kingdom 

supply— 

. ar 246,512 —2,751 209,384 
CORN 

Ee nth o08seus 40,111 +939 28,289 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

(errr 61,260 —1,156 86,097 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

oa United States————_, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOP Zoccces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AUS. 1 .ccee 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,576,000 
Bems. Biccss 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Ge. Bescccc 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Bree. Bevcwce 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
DOG. Loccevse 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

Week ending— 

1927— 

a errr 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
oem, S cvces 65,465,000 2,921,000 68,386,000 
Jan. 15 64,310,000 2,789,000 67,099,000 
Jan. 22 .... 62,084,000 2,226,000 65,116,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat* 

Wee Basics 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
a Sa 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Mev. B.cere 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
ea 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 

Week ending— 
927— 

eS eee 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Pam. B.icee 120,890,000 189,276,000 56,600,000 
Jan. 15 122,264,000 189,363,000 59,900,000 
Jan. 22....119,396,000 184,512,000 62,000,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week hee 
July 1....109,686,000 Jan. 1....236,607,000 
Avg. 1....110,649,000 Jan. 8....245,876,000 
Sept. 1...133,277,000 Jan. 15. * 249,263,000 
Ost. Bo ncce 170,478,000 Jan. 22...246,512,000 
ee ae 207,204,000 
Dec. 1.....243,373,000 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, 
the principal 
week ending 
ted), 


Jan. 


centers 


Receipts Shipments 
926 





1927 1926 192 7 
Minneapolis 310 598 
Kan. City 113 30 
Chicago 48 606 350 
New York.. 320 
Boston ..... 18 
Baltimore .. 16 29 in 
Philadelphia 46 99 24 
Milwaukee... 154 152 101 
Duluth-Sup. oo 8B6 
Telede ..... 04 72 32 
*Buffalo . : : 
*Receipts and shipments 


I 


y 





for 


shipments and stocks of oats at 
distributing 
29, in bushels (000's omit- 
with comparisons: 


the 


Stocks 


1926 
» 





1 

3 

7 8,092 10,644 

0 cee ese 
4,928 5,154 

lake only. 















January February March 


2 9 16 23 30] 6 





$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 















13 20 27] 6 13 20 27/3 1017 24/1 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) evcccces 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 


Movement of Wheat Prices 











April May June 


8 














July 
15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 




















August September October 











16 23 30] 6 








November 
13 2027/)4 11 


December 














18 25/1 





January 
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15 22 29 
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Corn “2% PRODUCTS 


St. Louis —Offerings of corn of good 
volume, but demand only fair, and scat- 
tering cars were carried over, mostly low 
grades. Elevators, mills and industries 
supplied the chief outlet. Receipts last 
week were 338 cars, against 278 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 29: No. 
6 corn, 63c bu; No. 3 yellow 76@78c, 
No. 4 yellow 71¥,c, No. 5 yellow 67%,c, 
No. 6 yellow 64@65,c; No. 5 white, 
67c, No. 6 white 65c. 

Nashville.—Corn is quiet. Demand is 
slow and offerings light. Rains and high 
waters have hindered the movement. A 
considerable quantity has been badly 
damaged -by wet weather. The market 
has shown little change. Quotations, Jan. 
29: No. 2 white 84@86c bu, No. 3 white 
#1@83c; No. 2 yellow 87@89c, No. 3 yel- 
low 85@87c. Grist mills report fairly 
good demand for corn meal, and many 
are running full time. Quotations, Jan. 
29: bolted, paper or cloth bags, $2@2.10 
per 100 Ibs. 

New Orleaus.—Demand for corn was 
improved, and shipments increased last 
week, the movement being 74,200 bus, 
56,000 of which went to British ports, 
and the rest to Latin America. Quota- 
tions, Jan, 27: No. 2 yellow 95¥,c bu, 
No. 3 yellow 944,c; No. 2 white 95¥,c, 
No. 3 white 944,c; yellow chops, $1.65 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.60; stand- 
ard meal, $1.80. 

Memphis.—Thére.is little trading in 
corn meal, but the market is firmer. 
Quotations cover a wide range. Cream 
was quoted, Jan. 29, at $3.50@4.10, basis 
24’s. Jobbers are buying little, as the 
movement from the interior is light, part- 
ly due to the unfavorable weather for 
field work, and bad roads. 


Atlanta.—Because of the large hold- 
over of locally grown grain from last 
season’s crop, corn business shows slow 
improvement, although brokers claim 
sales were a little better last week. Few 
orders for future needs are coming in. 
Collections remain slow. Quotations, 
Jan, 29: No. 2 white, bulk, 90c bu; No. 
3 white 88@90c; No. 2 yellow 9lc, No. 3 
yellow 90c. 





Kansas City.—Prices, Jan. 29: white 
corn, No. 2 73/,@76e bu, No. 3 714%4@ 
73Y,c, No. 4 68@71c; yellow corn, No. 
2 741,@i6c, No. 3 72Y,@74¥,c, No. 4 
68@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 73@75c, No. 
3 71@73Y,c, No. 4 67Y,@71c; cream 
meal, $3.75 bbl, basis cotton 24's; corn 
bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

Chicago.—Some new business is being 
done in corn goods, but sales are in small 
lots out of warehouse. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, are fairly good, Corn 
flour was quoted, Jan, 29, at $1.85 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $1.85, cream meal 
$1.85, and hominy $1.85. The local cash 
corn market was easier, but a fair de- 
mand prevailed at the increased dis- 
counts. No, 2 mixed was quoted at 78c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 76c, No. 4 mixed 69c, 
No. 5 mixed 66Y,c, No. 6 mixed 624,@ 
65Y,c; No. 4 yellow 68%@i7lc, No. 5 
yellow 65@67c, No. 6 yellow 631/%,@ 
65Y,c; No. 2 white 79'%c, No. 3 white 
11,4 78c, No. 5 white 65@67c, No. 6 
white 68@64,c. 

Minneapolis.—Receipts of corn are lib- 
eral, Demand has fallen off with the in- 
creased offerings, and the market is in- 
clined to drag. No. 3 yellow is quoted 
at 5@7e bu under the Chicago May op- 
tion, No. 4 yellow 10@18c¢ under, No. 5 
14@16e under, and No. 6 17@20c under. 
Sales are reported at even less. Mixed 
corn is held at 3c under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 29 
was 73@77c; the closing price on Jan. 
3L was 73@75c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 1 at $4.80 
@4.90 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.70 
@A.80. 

Boston.—Gluten feed is offered only 
for March shipment. It was priced, 
Jan. 29, at $39.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Gluten meal was withdrawn from the 
market. Hominy feed was held higher, 
with a moderate demand at $36 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. Corn meal was dull, with 
the market lower at $2.30 for granulated 
and $2.25 for bolted, with feeding meal 
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and cracked corn at $1.80, all in 100-Ilb 
sacks. There was a lower market for 
corn for shipment. Old No. 2 yellow, 
all-rail, was priced at 98c@$1 bu, with 
No. 3 yellow at 96@98c; new No. 2 
yellow 94@96c, and new No. 8 yellow 
92@94e., 

Baltimore.—Corn was sharply higher 
and more active last week, with No. 2 
spot or contract grade closing at 861,c 
bu, or 44%,c up from the previous week. 
Arrivals included 18,624 bus by rail and 
2,624 by boat. Sales for the week em- 
braced southern yellow, 80c, delivered; 
spot No. 2 white for export, 821,c; spot 
No. 2 for export, 87c; spot No. 2 yellow 
for export, 87c; spot No. 3 mixed for 
export, 84c. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, closed strong at 91c, or 5c up for 
the week. New near-by yellow cob was 
steady and quiet at $3.75@4 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were firmer and in 
better demand at $2.05@2.20 per 100 
Ibs for desirable stock. 


Buffalo.—There was a good demand 
for all grades of corn, with receipts light 
and market well cleaned up at the close. 
There continues to be a good outlet for 
all corn goods, meal being in active 
demand for export. Gluten prices are 
higher, and the trade is taking all offer- 
ings. Quotations, Jan. 29: No. 3 yellow 
82%c bu; gluten, $39.65 ton, sacked, 
carloads; corn meal, table, $2.20 per 100 
Ibs. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was in good de- 
mand, and sales were heavier last week. 
Offerings were brisk. Quotations, Jan. 
29: No, 2 yellow, shelled, 86c bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, 831/,c. 

Philadelphia——The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods 
quiet, with business confined to the satis- 
faction of immediate needs, but offerings 
are light and values are steadily held. 
Quotations, Jan. 29, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.40@2.55; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.40@2.55; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.40@2.55. 

San Francisco.—No foreign shipments 
of corn have been received this week and 
spot stocks are small. No futures are 
being purchased. On Jan. 28 some Cali- 
fornia corn sold at $1.95 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, and some eastern No. 2 yellow at 
$1.82, bulk. Good quality California milo 
and Egyptian corn were scarce at $1.65 
and $1.95, sacked, respectively. Buyers 
are not favorable to eastern sorghums. 
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Although the domestic crop of flaxseed 
last year was smaller than the 1925 har- 
vest, demand for linseed oil and liberal 
supplies of flaxseed available in Argen- 
tina indicate that plenty of this feed can 
be had till the 1927 crop moves to crush- 
ers, providing that its price in the Unit- 
ed States is sufficiently high to offset the 
drawback of about $5 ton allowed on the 
export of linseed meal crushed from im- 
ported seed, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Duluth.—The future flax market was 
unsettled last week, in sympathy with 
choppy action of the Argentine cables. 
On Jan, 29 prices closed unchanged or 
slightly under the final figures of Jan. 
22. Crushers have been more active in 
securing cash seed to cover oil contracts, 
and loadings out of local elevators on 
January contracts have swelled rail ship- 
ments, cutting down stocks carried in 
houses. The cash market remains nar- 
row, due to scanty receipts. Of the daily 
meager offerings, only the better grades 
are considered by crushers. 


oe ted £3 





Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal were 
advanced $1.50 ton last week, and on 
Jan, 29 were $48 ton, Chicago. Crush- 
ers are said to be sold up to February, 
and jobbers are doing bulk of the busi- 
ness. Demand is brisk, sales being made 
mainly for near-by shipment. There is 
some inquiry for futures, but buyers’ 
ideas are too low to permit of any busi- 
ness, 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket continues strong, with prices consid- 
erably higher than quotations of a week 
ago. Shipping directions are heavy. 
Mills are sold out for January-February 


shipment. Meal at Minneapolis is quot- 
ed at $48 ton, $49@49.50 at Chicago, $48 
at Toledo, and $47 at Buffalo. The ex- 
port market continues firm, with the 
price advanced 50c over a week ago, 
cake being quoted at $38.50, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Jan. 25 $2.25% 2.23 2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 
Jan. 26 .. 2 % 2.23% 2.24% 2.24% 
Jan. 27 2.2 2.22% 
Jan. 28 2.22 
Jan. 29 2.22% 
Jan 1 2.20 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 29, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis . 6,745 8,162 1,590 2,016 
Duluth . 6,636 8,354 4,695 7,017 
Totals 13,381 16,516 6,285 9,033 


Milwaukee.—Asking limits on linseed 
meal are 50c higher, in line with the 
general strength of the feed market. Of- 
ferings are restricted, and command the 
outside prices at the advance. Demand 
is hardly normal, but is increasingly ac- 
tive. Quotation, Jan. 29, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $48.50@49 ton. 


Boston.—The market is stronger and 
prices higher. Good buying is reported 
by the local trade, but mill output is re- 
stricted and local offerings are light. 
Good export demand is the reason for 
the higher prices. On Jan. 29, Buffalo 
shippers offered 34 per cent meal at 
$50.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
45-day shipment, with some resales in a 
small way at 25@50c under shippers’ 
prices. Edgewater offered 32 per cent 
meal at $48@50 ton, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points, in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Stocks of meal continue 
light, due to small demand for oil. 
Prices are $1 higher. Quotation, Jan. 


29, 34 per cent protein $46 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in bet- 
ter demand last week, although higher. 
Offerings were light. Quotation, Jan. 
29, $48.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
not keen, but sales maintain a fairly even 
level. The price did not change last 
week. On Jan. 29 Canadian linseed oil 
mills were quoting $44 ton, in new bags, 
car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed oil cake and meal 
continue in good request in the western 
provinces, and local sales are active. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
29: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal 
$44. There is no change in the situation 
as regards flaxseed. This grain has been 
more or less neglected, and crushing in- 
terests have done very little purchasing. 
Prices have remained steady, closing, on 
Jan. 29, at $1.901% bu. 
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Chicago.—The movement of buckwheat 
flour is very light. Sales being made are 
for small lots only, generally out of 
warehouse, and no buyer seems disposed 
to anticipate his requirements. Buck- 
wheat flour was quoted, Jan. 29, at $3.50 
per 100 Ibs. 

Milwaukee.—The buckwheat market is 
nominal. Only a little is coming, and 
while the supply is kept well cleaned up 
from day to day, there is not much ac- 
tivity apparent. Closing quotations, Jan. 
29, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; 
Japanese, $2@2.10, subject to dockage. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of buckwheat have 
been light, and demand fair, with buy- 
ers unwilling to pay asking prices at 
country points. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
Japanese, 20 per cent moisture, $1.90 
per 100 lbs, nominal. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for buckwheat 
flour is only moderate, but offerings are 
light and prices are steadily maintained. 
Quotations, Jan. 29, $3.50@3.75 per 98-Ib 
cotton sack, 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is at a stand- 
still. There is practically no movement, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 29: good quality buckwheat 77@80c 
bu, shipping points. 
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Minneapolis.—With rye grain advanc- 
ing because of export buying, millers 
have been forced to raise their asking 


Se 





prices on flour. Bakers apparently have 
lost sight of this export buying, and want 
to cover their flour needs at recent loy 
levels. Buying last week was very lim- 
ited and scattered. Pure white rye flour 
is quoted at $5.70@6.15 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$5.30@5.80, and pure dark $3.75@4.25, 
Mills that have no accumulation of dark 
rye are asking top prices, but those 
who have it to sell meet with difficulty in 
getting even the minimum asking price, 
Sales are reported at 30@40c bbl less. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,942 bbls flour, compared with 
11,166, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. ) 

Milwaukee.—Sharply advancing prices 
of rye are making it difficult for millers 
to put through a satisfactory volume of 
sales. While asking limits on flour have 
been but slightly advanced, compured 
with the grain, buyers’ views have not 
advanced proportionately. Trading con- 
sists largely of mixed cars with wheat 
fleur and feed. Low grade rye flour is 
difficult to move. Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 29: fancy patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, 
pure white $5.95@6.25, pure medium 
$5.30@5.50, and pure dark $4@4.20, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Duluth—A sharp advance in rye last 
week shut out the possibility of selling 
flour to outside buyers, as prices before 
that had been regarded as out of line. 
Only a few buyers made inquiries. he 
usual local demand was about all that 
was encountered. The tone was easier 
at the close of last week, due to a sluck- 
ened export demand. The foreign situ- 
ation is looked upon as bullish. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tens: pure white, $6.30 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.75; No. 3 dark, $3.70; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 


Chicago.—Prices on rye flour are high- 
er, and this has been followed by very 
little business. The trade is ordering 
out against old contracts, shipping direc- 
tions being good, but new business is 
next to impossible to get. Sales are 
widely scattered and only in single car 
lots. The local output totaled 7,500 bbls, 
the same as the previous week. White 
was quoted, Jan. 29, at $5.90@6.10 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.40@5.60, dark $4.25@ 


Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week. Bakers appear well 
supplied. Quotations, Jan. 29: white 
$6.25@6.50, medium $5.50@5.75, and dark 
$4@4.25, in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of rye flour 
are light, and the market rules firm, 
but there is no activity in trade. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

Buffalo.—Spot offerings of rye are 
neglected. Millers are not interested, 
and the only outlet is for feed purposes. 
Rye flour sales have been at a minimum, 
with prices higher on white and easing 
off on dark. Quotations, Jan. 29: white 
patent, $6.50@6.60 bbl; dark, $4.75@4.80. 

Boston.—Rye flour had a wider range 
with light demand and some pressure to 
sell. Rye meal and dark rye dull, but 
held fairly steady. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
choice white patent $6.40@6.90 bbl, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, rye meal 
$5.15@5.30, and dark rye $4.85@4.95, all 
in sacks. 

Néw York.—Rye flour generally was 
dull last week, with a few sales report- 
ed at prices below the general levels. 
White patent on Jan. 29 was quoted at 
$6.35@6.75 bbl. 


Toronto.—There is a steady inquiry 
for rye flour, and any supplies avail- 
able are easily sold. The price has not 
changed. On Jan. 29 the quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same prices, but the terms 
are f.o.b., point of shipment. 
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NOTES 


— 


FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 


——E 








Alabama 

The Ward Baking Co. is erecting a 
building adjoining its present plant at 
Birmingham. The present plant bakes 
cake exclusively, while the new one, to 
be ready in about four months, will be 
devoted to bread and other products. 

The Malbis Baking Co., Mobile, has 
been incorporated, with $225,000 capital 
stock, by Jason Malbis, George U. Pot- 
ter, and C. D. Papdeas. 

T. C. Hand and others have formed 
the Acme Bakery, Inc., Bay Minette, 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

An Electrik-Maid Bakery, Georgiana, 
has been opened by W. F. Holder and 
L. B. Bean. 

Arkansas 

A machine for the conveyance and cool- 
ing of crackers is being installed in the 
plant of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit 
Co. 

J. H. Mottsinger has sold the City 
Bakery, Walnut Ridge, to W. H. Chris- 
tian 

California 

The Ashland Bakery, Taft, will open a 
branch at Dolano. 

F. F. Barkow has been appointed 
manager of the Los Angeles branch bak- 
ery of the National Biscuit Co., succeed- 
ing C. W. Sample. 

Mrs. Della Evans has taken over the 
Virginia Bakery, 3007 West Forty-eighth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The Oakland Doughnut Co., 2590 
Grove Street, San Francisco, has been 
sold by F. Smith to R. W. de Mahy and 
Virgil Skaggs. 

The Diamond Milling Co., Livermore, 
feed dealer, has been sold by H. P. and 
R. A. Hansen to Louis Volponi, Jr. 

Rk. Humphrey has opened a branch of 
his Cruller Bakery at Excelsior Avenue 
and Mission Street, San Francisco. 

The Chatterton Bakery has opened a 
shop at Fifth and Stevenson streets, San 
Francisco. 

James Tessore has sold the Superior 
Bakery, Lincoln, to Mossino Bretto. 

G. S. Court has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Livingston (Cal.) Feed Store 
from G. E. Preston. 

C. A. Winterholer, Norwalk, has sold 
his bakery to O. P. Fletcher, and has 
purchased another at Hynes. 

‘The Owensmouth (Cal.) Bakery, which 
was closed by F. L. ‘Taylor several weeks 
ago, has been reopened by John Cruysen. 

O. G. Young and J. R. Robker have 
opened the American Bakery, 326 North 
Street, Taft. 

Milo C. Harris, Compton, has pur- 
chased the Central Market Bakery, Lan- 
kershim, from C. S. Kresler. 

John Stoher, formerly located in Bell, 
has moved his bakery to 814 Slauson 
Avenue, Maywood. 

John Bushmans, formerly of San 
Francisco, has opened a retail bakery at 
1406 Trolley Way, Venice. 

James Armstrong, owner of the Arm- 
strong Bakery, Los Angeles, plans erec- 
tion of a shop on Avalon Boulevard, 
construction on which will start early in 
the spring. 

A. J. De Meyers has opened De Mey- 
ers’ Bake-Rite Bakery, 7 West Main 
Street, Alhambra. 

B. Clapp, formerly production man- 
ager for Young’s Market Bakery, Los 
Angeles, intends to open a retail shop. 

Mark Coggan has opened a feed store 
in Marysville. 

Che Chatterton Bakery, 18 East Alisal, 
Salinas, has been sold to Lorenz Vani- 
netti, J. Bernardini and E. Dellacqua. 

Kk. A. Raicevich has sold the Vienna 
Bakery, Petaluma. 

The Electric Bakery, 2219 MacDonald 
Avenue, Richmond, has opened. 

(he Santa Rosa (Cal.) Donut Shop, 
owned by A. A. Reynalds, has been sold 
to Erwin E. Rectro. 

The Hoffman-Macdonald Co. has 
opened a bakery at 1130 Polk Street, 
San Francisco. 

William Francis has purchased the 
Electric Bakery, Sebastopol, from Max 
Wipf. 

The Poultrymen’s Co-operative Mill- 
ing Association, Los Angeles, will con- 





struct a frame laboratory adjoining the 
recently erected $250,000 brick and steel 
plant. 

Colorado 

Frank Tegtman and Mac Stockbale 
have opened a bakery at Johnstown. 

Florida 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
West Palm Beach, has been incorporated 
for $1,000. E. H. Brown is president- 
treasurer, C. A. Carter vice president, 
and M. S. McCracken secretary. 

The Florida Cookie Co., Inc., Miami, 
has been formed, capital stock $50,000. 
The company plans a bakery plant spe- 
cializing in cookies and pastries. Charles 
Franklin Jones, 268 Northeast Thirty- 
third Street, heads the company. 


Georgia 

The Dixie Bread & Cake Shop is a 
bakery recently opened in Atlanta at 
1150 Euclid Avenue. 

Bart’s Bakery Co., Savannah, plans 
establishment of a branch at Waycross. 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
will erect a branch plant at Charlotte, 
N. C., the building to be two stories high 
and to occupy a site 100x170. 

The Callahan Grocery Co., Bainbridge, 
wholesale grocer, has been sold to J. C. 
Garrett, the deal involving about $100,- 
000. 

Idaho 

The City Baking Co., Salmon, has in- 

stalled a bread molder. 


Illinois 


Ward O. Smith, Albion, has moved his 
bakery to a new location. 

N. I. Repke has opened a bakery at 
6513 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 

Andrew Frey has purchased the Dahl- 
gren (Ill.) Bakery from J. F. Kaufman. 

The Schorle Bakery, West Broadway, 
Mount Vernon, suffered a $3,000 fire loss. 

The Paxton (Ill.) Bakery has pur- 
chased a traveling pastry oven. 

The Hartman City Steam Bakery, 
523-535 South Eighth Street, Springfield, 
will build an addition. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will occupy the Chicago South Side Bak- 
ery now under construction on Federal 
Street between Fifty-seventh Street and 
Fifty-seventh Place, under a 10-year 
lease from July 15, 1927. The plant will 
cost $300,000. 

Indiana 

David Taylor has sold the Goshen 
(Ind.) Quality Bakery, 206 South Main 
Street, to William Tay. 

James Morrison has opened the Home 
Bakery, Martinsville. 

lowa 

Lawrence Hatt, of Onawa, has pur- 
chased a bakery at Belle Plaine. 

Fred Kerber succeeds to the flour and 
feed business of Kerber Bros., Emmets- 
burg. Joseph Kerber died after a short 
illness. 

Fire destroyed the White Front Bak- 
ery, Webster City. 

The Keyes Bakery, Belle Plaine, will 
be reopened by Lawrence Hatt as the 
Quality Bakery. 

N. H. Lackore, Hayfield, will install 
a mill for grinding feed. 

William Patton, Storm Lake, has sold 
his bakery. 

The Waverly (Iowa) Baking Co. has 
opened a retail store. 


Kansas 


The Snow White Bakery, Bucklin, has 
been purchased by Harry Barker, of 
Liberal, from W. P. Kirby. 

J. O. Becker has opened a bakery at 
Claflin, having closed his shop at Otis. 

Robert Graham has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Dodge City, from C. J. 
Farley. 

Gadeke’s Bakery, Wellington, will 
move, March 1, to 221 North Washing- 
ton Avenue. The old location, 304 South 
Washington Avenue, will be used as a 
retail baked goods store. 

S. S. Whitehead has opened a bakery 
at Hydraulic and Douglas avenues, 
Wichita, to be known as Whitehead Bak- 
ery No. 2. Two years ago Mr. White- 


head opened No. 1 at 2322 East Doug- 
las Avenue. 
Kentucky 
George C. Myers has purchased the 
Carlisle (Ky.) Bakery from N. R. Cum- 
ber. 


Maryland 

T. E. Douglas, formerly manager of 
the Caskey Baking Co., has opened a re- 
tail bakery at 47 South Potomac Street, 
Hagerstown. 

Wergley’s, Inc., 2440 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, with $10,000 capital 
stock, par value $100, to deal in bakery 
and confectionery goods, has been incor- 
porated by J. Oscar and Emma V. Wer- 
gley, and George O. Blome. 


Massachusetts 

A. L. Maurer & Son have opened a 
bakery at East Dedham. 

Schiller’s Golden Rule Bakery & Food 
Shops, Inc., Boston, has been incorpo- 
rated, with 300 shares common stock 
of no par value. Morris Schiller is 
president, and Jennie Schiller treasurer. 

The Dorothy Food Shoppe, Belmont, 
a bakery operated by Henry L. Gibbs, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy; liabilities, $1,461; assets, $300. 

Abraham Fradkin and Abraham Lev- 
itt have opened a bakery at Central 
Square, East Boston. 

The Evans Baking Co. has opened a 
bakery on Harvard Avenue, Allston. 

Alpheus Chaplick has opened a bak- 
ery on C Street, South Boston. 

The MacDonald Flour & Products Co., 
Inc., Springfield, has been formed for 
the sale of flour, grain, etc; capital, $20,- 
000; O. C. Francis, Cambridge, presi- 
dent; Harold M. MacDonald, Springfield, 
treasurer. 

Michigan 

Wilber Mann, of Three Rivers, has 
purchased the Bon Ton Bakery, Constan- 
tine, from Albert Hirseman. 

The Lansing (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 by Her- 
man Albers, Theodore Albers and Paul 
Schmidt. Over $32,000 have been sub- 
scribed and paid in. 


Minnesota 

A Fairbanks-Morse 25 h-p gasoline 
engine has been installed in the plant of 
the Genola (Minn.) Milling Co. to fur- 
nish power for its large feed grinder. 

George Olinger has taken over the in- 
terest of F. C. Harein in the Quality 
Bakery, Mankato. 

The Purity Grocery, 511 Beltrami 
Avenue, Bemidji, has added a bakery de- 
partment dealing in home baked goods, 
under charge of Mr. Ramsey. Leo May- 
er is proprietor of the grocery. 

Fire caused $11,000 damage to the 
warehouse of the White Satin Sugar Co., 
flour jobbers, 604 Third Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi 

IL. Matson has moved the Poplarville 
(Miss.) Bakery to a new location. 

William N. Rubin has purchased an 
interest with Maurice Rubin in his bak- 
ery at Natchez. The delivery system 
will be enlarged, and it is planned to 
remodel the bakery and install new 
equipment. 

Missouri 

Mary Mace has bought the 
Bakery, Linn Creek. 

The R. A. Simpson Bakery, Trenton, 
has discontinued its retail bakery, and 
sells only at wholesale. 

Miss Lillian Braun has opened a pas- 
try shop at 3918 Main Street, Kansas 
City. 


Home 


Montana 
R. W. Tenerry, of Butte, has taken 
over the management of the Eddy Bak- 
ery, Lewistown, succeeding Theodore 
Swanson. 
Nebraska 
The elevator of the Redman Grain 
Co., Doniphan, has been sold to a group 
of farmers, after the milling machinery 
had been sold and moved to Kimball. 
Ward’s Purity Bakery, 1529 O Street, 
Lincoln, suffered $300 fire damage. 
A. R. Altig, owner of the Cash Feed 


Store, Ogallala, has purchased the Bald- 
win produce station, Big Springs, and 
placed Edward Grella in charge. 

Walter Ernst, of the Ernst Bakery, 
Grand Island, has purchased the Star 
Bakery there, from John Degan. 

The Piggly Wiggly Co. will convert 
one of the floors of its wholesale ware- 
house at 814 Jackson Street, Omaha, in- 
to a bakery. 

A bakery has been opened by Cline 
Bros., at Edgar. 

The Ryan Bakery, Scottsbluff, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

The Debus Bakery, Hastings, will be 
enlarged by adding two stories to the 
one-story part of the building, and one 
story at the front. The baking capacity 
will be doubled by the addition of three 
ovens. 

New Jersey 

Clarence J. Layfield, of Scranton, has 
purchased the business of the Hanson 
Baking Co., Camden. The firm was an 
old-established one, operating 25 trucks. 

The Hackensack (N. J.) Pastry Shop, 
Inc., has been incorporated for $5,000 by 
Henry Young, Oscar Weidell and Dor- 
othy Freedman. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been brought against Boleslaw 
Golowicz, a baker at 487 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City. Irving Eisenberg 
has been appointed receiver. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Paterson, has 
been incorporated for $125,000 preferred 
and 5,000 shares no par value. The prin- 
cipal owners are Herman Porzig, 284 
East Twenty-first Street, John Gimmel, 
921 Madison Avenue, and Charles EI- 
saesser, 87 Thirty-fourth Street. The 
two last named were founders of the 
Consumers’ Bakery Co., taken over by 
the Continental Baking Corporation. Mr. 
Porzig was plant manager for the same 
business. The new firm has taken over 
the plant of the Sun Burst Bakery, Get- 
ty Avenue, and is installing new ma- 
chinery. 

New Mexico 

The Quality Bakery, Carlsbad, has 
been sold by George T. McClure to Mrs. 
L. S. Crawford and son, Russell. 


New York 

The North Corona (N. Y.) Italian 
French Bakery has been incorporated 
tor $20,000 by V. Lomenzo, F. Balistrieri 
and A. Pumilia. 

The three-story bakery at 212 Pine 
Street, Jamestown, has been bought 
through foreclosure by Gerald A. Her- 
rick, who has not announced his plans 
for the property. ‘The defunct Harris 
Baking Co. formerly occupied the plant. 

Barnett Bakeries, Inc., Pleasantville, 
has been incorporated for $500,000 pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares no par value 
by Charles Jackson, George Adams and 
Samuel Stewart, Jr. 

The Pierce Baking Co., Rochester, has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Involuntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed against Gustave Lienau, 
576 Southern Boulevard, and Samuel 
Novak, 1488 First Avenue, New York. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
was filed, Jan. 24, by Samuel Novak, 
baker, 1488 First avenue, with creditors 
Leon Gronowitz for $137, Frederick W. 
Huber, Inc., $200, and the Ideal Bakers’ 
Supply Co., Inc., $200. 

Involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Politziner Bros., whole- 
sale grocers, 332 East One Hundred and 
Third Street, New York. Liabilities not 
stated; assets about $50,000. The mem- 
bers of the firm are Isaac and Abraham 
Politziner. 

North Carolina 


C. T. Dixon and L. T. Tatum, who re- 
cently purchased the City Market, Boone, 
announce that a bakery will be installed. 

The Lexington (N. C.) Bakery is in 
receivership, following the disappearance 
of Claude D. Peeler, manager. 

The Lure Bakery & Café has been in- 
corporated at Rutherfordton, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by J. L. Taylor, Sr., 
N. Lloyd Hampton and B. D. Wilson, 
all of that city. 

The Greensboro, N. C., branch of the 
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National Biscuit Co. will shortly occupy 
a one-story building now under construc- 
tion, providing 10,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Ohio 

The Blanchester (Ohio) Coal & Feed 
Co. has opened for business in the for- 
mer location of the Square Deal Supply 
Co. The business is owned by Howard 
Crossley and John Fritz. 

The business of the defunct Grafton 
(Ohio) Mill & Supply Co. has been pur- 
chased by Ray Jackson, Ameil Handrock 
and L. A. Welton. Feed, coal and other 
supplies are handled. 

The Lima (Ohio) Bread Co. has been 
incorporated, with 500 shares no par 
value, by J. W. Roby, H. I. Bland, W. 
S. Jackson, E. D. Crumrine and W. E. 
Bayly. The company has purchased the 
Stolzenbach Baking Co. business, 219 
North Union Street, at receiver's sale. 

The Metropolitan Bakery, Market 
Street, Toronto, has been reopened by 
A. I. Brinkman as the New System Bak- 
ery. 

Oklahoma 

A. Schrieber, Alva, has moved the 
Sally Ann Bakery to its new plant. 

Adams Bros. have sold the Electrik- 
Maid Bakery, Chelsea, to A. L. Prewett. 
Harlan Adams will devote his attention 
to his feed business. 

Miss Elsie Smith, of Apache, has pur- 
chased the Loucks Bakery, Walters. 

Amos Cooper will establish a bakery 
in Weatherford, Okla. 


Oregon 

John Davis has opened a bakery in the 
Commerce Block, Sherwood. 

Harry Burton, Chiloquin, has estab- 
lished a bakery in connection with his 
café, 

Pennsylvania 

The stockholders of the Carbondale 
(Pa.) Milling Co. have voted to retire 
the firm from business, and to offer the 
business and property for sale. 

The Sanitary City Bakery, Dupont, 
owned by John Kopis, was burned. 

The Clymer (Pa.) Grocery Co. has 
been formed with a capital of $100,000. 

The Community Market, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital, by M. H. Ewing, James M. Bo- 
vard, and Lawrence D. Blair, all of 
Pittsburgh. The concern will handle 
bakery products, flour and groceries, 

Martin ‘Tack, Franklin, has sold his 
bakery to Edmund D, Fisher, of Oil City. 

The Quaker City Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Philadelphia, has commenced busi- 
ness through its co-operative plan with 
retail stores. The company is a rejuve- 
nation of the Girard Grocery Co., 
through subscription of retail members 
and a $50,000 guaranty fund of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. John H. Johnson is 
president. 

South Dakota 

EK. U. Berdahl, director of purchasing 
and printing, Pierre, advertises that bids 
for groceries, foodstuffs and kitchen sup- 
plies for the various state departments, 
institutions and boards will be received 
up to 10 a.m., Feb, 21, 


Tennessee 

The United Grocery Co., Lexington, 
declared a 12 per cent dividend on 1926 
business. Its officers were all re-elected. 

The Middleboro (‘Tenn.) Wholesale 
Grocery Co, elected the following officers 
for 1927: S. A. Mars, president; W. L. 
Sharp, vice president; Mitchell Alexan- 
der, secretary; R. L. Sharp, treasurer; 
George L. Tiller, manager. 

The Currie-MeGraw Co., wholesale 
grocer and flour distributor, Memphis, 
has sold its stock and business to the 
W. B. Mallory & Sons Co. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation has 
been granted a permit by the city of 
Memphis to build two additions to the 
Winkelman Baking Co. plant, costing 
$40,000. 

Texas 

The Wright-Turner Grocery Co., Min- 
eral Wells, has changed its name to the 
Wright-Harris Grocer Co. and decreased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

An addition to the plant of the Texas 
Bread Co., Houston, to cost about $8,500, 
will be built. 

The Watson-Anderson Grocery Co., Al- 
pine, has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Utah 

The O. P. Skaggs Stores Co., Salt 
Lake City, has begun construction of a 
building to cost $100,000, for offices, store 
and bakery. 

Washington 

A group of leading feed millers of 
the state of Washington, functioning as a 
division of the state manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, assembled at Pullman on Jan. 
14-15, and arranged for the appointment 
of a feed control board, made up of pro- 
fessors in the State College, to pass up- 
on all feed certified to by the agricul- 
tural department as complying with the 
law pertaining to commercial concentrat- 
ed feeds, so that county agents may be 
properly advised as to proper feeds. 

Bakeries recently established at West 
Seattle include the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Roullard’s Bakery, the Foss Bakery, and 
the “Hi” Quality Bakery. 

The Crystal Home Bakery, Yakima, 
has been sold to O, A. Harmon and R. 
A. Gray. 

West Virginia 

Harry Matz will rebuild the Matz 
Home Bakery, Bluefield, recently burned, 
and will restrict the business to whole- 
sale trade. 

The Huntington (W. Va.) Wholesale 
Grocery Co. will discontinue business. 
Richard H. Williams has been named 
trustee. 

Wisconsin 

A. E. Brinkman, Alma, has sold his 
flour and feed business to Henry Rhyser. 

Kappus Bros., Inc., Kenosha, will here- 
after conduct its baking business as the 
Kappus Bakery. 

G. J. Rank, of Two Rivers, has leased 
the City Bakery, Kewaunee. 

S. H. Collingsworth has purchased the 
interest of George W. Kieffer in the 
Model Bakery, Beaver Dam. 

C. E. Marcoe has bought the Joe 
Knaisel Bakery, 1406  Fifty-second 
Street, Kenosha. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
GATHER IN INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Approximately 
250 attended the convention of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association in In- 
dianapolis, Jan, 27-28. Resolutions 
showed the trade little concerned in leg- 
islation being introduced at the present 
session of the Indiana general assembly. 
The association, however, is opposed to 
any curtailment of appropriations to the 
agricultural department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, .particularly that part: which 
might handicap the department in_ its 
fight against the European corn borer, 
prevalent in the northeastern section of 
the state, and any curtailment of the ac- 
tivities of the state entomologist in his 
fight against this pest. 

The organization expressed itself as 
unconcerned in the fight to abolish the 
Indiana public service commission, but 
opposed to abolition of the commission 
unless some agency, such as the former 
railroad commission, were provided to 
have charge of intrastate railroad ship- 
ments. 

Professor J. J. Davis, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The European Corn 
Borer.” Elmer W. Stout, president of 
the Fletcher American National Bank, 
delivered an address on “General Finan- 
cial and Business Conditions and Out- 
look.” He was optimistic in his predic- 
tions, and expressed the view that 1927 
would see more business done than last 
year. Other talks were made by G. Don 
Sullivan, Huntington, and H. R. Kray- 
bill, Indiana state seed commissioner. 

EK. C. Barrett, secretary of the Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Samuel A. 
Holder, chief grain inspector of the 
Board of Trade, D. J. Schuh, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange, and Merle Sidener, In- 
dianapolis, were among the speakers. 








DEATH OF FREDERICK PITZ 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Frederick Pitz, aged 
60, of Pitz Bros., flour and feed dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio, owners of the Krumm 
Milling Co., died on Jan. 26 after an 
illness of five days. He was a native of 
Germany, and came to America when 
23 years old. His brother, Henry Pitz, 
who survives, was associated in the flour 
and feed business with him. 
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CAR WEIGHING CHARGES 
INCREASED IN MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Increased charges 
for “in” and “out” weighing of cars 
were put into effect Feb. 1 by the Mis- 
souri state grain inspection department. 
The increase is from 75c to $1 a car. 
The advance was made because current 
receipts were too small to maintain the 
department. According to Roy H. Mon- 
ier, state warehouse commissioner, a bill 
has been prepared and is being urged 
for passage in the legislature providing 
for the retention of the receipts of the 
department in a grain inspection fund, 
which will prevent the changing of rates 
and probably result in a permanent re- 
duction in the charges. The present law 
provides that at the end of a biennial 
period any surplus of the department 
becomes a part of the general revenue 
fund of the state. 


REDUCTION IS MADE IN 
CONFERENCE FREIGHT RATES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A special meeting 
of the Adriatic, Black Sea and Levant 
Conference was held last week, with the 
result that ocean freight rates from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Pirzus, Saloniki, 
Alexandria, Fiume and Venice were re- 
duced from 40c to 35c per 100 lbs. In 
this way it is hoped to stimulate Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour exports and to 
balance the Greek increase in flour duty 
of 6c per 100 Ibs, also to compete with 
the large quantities of Australian flour 
entering the Levant. These rates go into 
effect Feb. 1 and expire March 31. Be- 
ginning Feb. 15, the rate to Havana will 
be 30c, an advance of 5c over the pres- 
ent one, 


Operating Profits Indicated 

Winnirec, Man.—The freight rates 
case now being heard before the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada at 
Ottawa received a temporary setback 
last week, when questions arose relative 
to land subsidies which railway wit- 
nesses refused to answer. An admission 
which is taken as meaning a great deal to 
the western provinces was made by a 
railway official when he affirmed that, 
generally speaking, the cost of railway 
operation in the three prairie provinces 
is much lower than in eastern Canada, 
and the net earnings very much higher. 
This admission disposes of the argument 
that the West already is enjoying ex- 
tremely low rates, and that there is very 
little profit in operating railways today 
on the prairies. 


Port Charges Are Protested 

Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, an organization of 
over 3,000 members, has decided to join 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce in 
its fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the port charges at 
New York. The Chamber of Commerce 
has petitioned the Commission to compel 
the railroads entering New York to 
charge extra for lighterage service from 
terminals to harbor shipping in foreign 
trade, contending that if this is done it 
will add approximately 4@6c per 100 lbs 
to the freight differential in favor of this 
city, and thus serve to divert much 
freight to Baltimore and other Atlantic 
ports, 





No Interest in Early Tonnage 

Dututa, Minn.—Not all of the 19 
freighters wintering here will be on the 
market to load grain in the spring. 
Some will carry out ore and merchan- 
dise. Some of the grain carriers that 
could not work their way through the 
ice blockade in the St. Mary’s River last 
fall are in winter quarters at the Sault 
and St. Ignace. A larger fleet than usual 
is holding grain at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes for spring delivery. As 
yet there has been no interest shown in 
covering early grain tonnage to go east 
at opening time in the spring. 


Grain to Be Unloaded 
New York, N. Y.—It is expected that 
the grain caught in the ice on the Barge 
Canal will be unloaded at once. The 
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Continental Grain Co., New York, has 
grain on 11 barges at Schenectady, and 
two near Rotterdam. The A. C. Fields 
Grain Co. has grain on five barges at 
Schenectady, and the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., has some 
on the barge Arthur R. at that port. 


Cars Stopped in Transit 
Kansas Criry, Mo—In a Western 
Trunk Line docket recently filed it igs 
proposed to permit car lots of grain or 
grain products moving from Quincy, III, 
to Missouri points, including Kansas 
City, to be stopped in transit for par- 

tial unloading, without penalty. 


Galveston Seeks More Facilities 
Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Officials of 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
have asked representatives of the South- 
ern Pacific for a conference, looking to 
an increase at Galveston of grain un- 
loading facilities. 





OATMEAL 


Toronto.—A fairly steady business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being done 
in this territory. Sales compare favor- 
ably with those of other seasons. Cereal 
mills are getting closer together on 
prices, and the spread noted a week ago 
is not so extreme, the difference now be- 
ing 25c. Quotations, Jan. 29: rolled oats 
$6.80@7.05 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Winnipeg.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are practically unchanged. Demand is 
only moderately good in the prairie prov- 
inces, and export trade is without fea- 
ture. Quotations, Jan. 29: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
Montreal.—Demand for rolled oats «nd 
oatmeal is quiet, and prices are un- 
changed for both package and bulk 
goods. Quotations, Jan. 28: rolled oats 
$3.45 per 90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 
10 per cent more, both subject to the 
usual 1 per cent commission. 
Boston——Rolled oatmeal was in fair 
demand last week with the market 
steady, being quoted, on Jan. 29, at $3.15, 
and cut and ground $3.46, in 90-lb sacks. 
Philadelphia, — Offerings of oatmeal 
are light, and the market rules a shade 
firmer under a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 29, $3.35@3.55 per 90-lb 
sack for ground. 
Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 1 at $2.75 per 90 lbs. 





It is estimated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that 9 
per cent of the country’s retail business 
is done by chain stores. 








CANADIAN CROP REPORTING 
PROGRAM 


The dominion bureau of statis- 
tics has fixed the following dates 
| for the issue of its crop reports 
during the season 1927-28. Efforts 
will be made to adhere strictly to 
these dates. Due notice will be 
given of any variation, should such 
be found necessary. 


1927 

May 10—Winter killing, condition 
of fall wheat and rye, spring seed- 
ing, ete. 

June 10—Condition of field crops. 

July 4—Telegraphic crop report. 

July 11—Preliminary estimate of 
areas sown and condition on June 30. 

Aug. 3—Telegraphic crop report, 

Aug. 10—Preliminary estimate of 
yield of fall wheat, fall rye, hay and 
clover. Condition of field crops, July 
31, with harvest forecast. 

Sept. 3—Telegraphic crop report. 

Sept. 12—Preliminary estimate of 
grain yields and forecast of late sown 
crops. 

Oct. 10—Quality of cereal crops and 
condition of root and fodder crops. 

Nov. 11—Provisional estimate of 
yield of grain crops. 

Nov. 16—Yield of root and fodder 
crops. 

Dec. 14—Preliminary estimate of 
value of field crops. 

1928 

Jan. 25—Final estimates of area, 
yield, quality and value of field crops. 

April 16—Stocks of 1927 on hand 
and of merchantable quality. 
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Experiences in DNational cAdvertising by Trade -Associations 


Whose embers Sell Competitively 


BAROMETER 









ADVERTISING 
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INCREASE OVER 190° 2% 


expenditures increased each year. 


this activity. 
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OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
“Oak Floors—Nature's Gift of Everlasting Beauty” 


HE Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association began advertising in 1909. 
It was not, however, until 1919 that it expanded its activities to include 
general publicity through magazines. 


This proved so profitable that the 


In 1922 the Oak Flooring Bureau was organized as a separate entity to 
direct the advertising, and 90 per cent of the production is represented in 
The object of the advertising is to keep before the public the 
high qualities of oak floors for both homes and business buildings, thus 
protecting the industry against the danger of cheaper substitutes. 

The annual appropriation now amounts to about $100,000 of which 65 


per cent is spent in magazines. 


direct mail material, with a small amount in trade papers. 
been a marvelous growth in the consumption of the product. 

The Oak Flooring Bureau, which is a national organization, states that 
the consumption of oak flooring increased over 1,000 per cent since 1909, and 
that advertising is largely responsible for this increase. 

The costs of advertising are met by assessing each member in proportion 
The rate of assessment is determined at the annual meetings. 
Its plans, however, are built into the future, and call for continued and in- 


to production. 


creased activity. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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The Chain Store—Is Its Basic Theory Correct? 
By E. C. Riegel 


Merchandising Counselor, in the New York Times 


HAIN stores do not play the part 
C in the economic life of the country 

that is generally supposed. For 
this there are several reasons. One is 
that the basic theory of chain stores is 
wrong. 

This theory is that by tying up a 
number of stores together, both the buy- 
ing and selling costs are lower and that, 
therefore, the consumer gets the benefit 
of two savings. Even if there were such 
Savings it is unlikely that the consumer 
would get them. Chain stores are not 
built for the public benefit. 

Analyze the claim of “our enormous 
buying power.” In the first place, the 
only buying power there is, is the public 
buying power. The advent of the chain 
Store has not increased this one penny. 
The chain store system having 1,000 
Stores naturally buys more than a single 
small town merchant, but it does not 
buy any more than 1,000 such mer- 
chants. Ask any wholesaler or manufac- 
turer whether he prefers 1,000 accounts 
of $1,000 each, which is $1,000,000, or 
one account of $1,000,000. He will tell 
you that he prefers the 1,000 accounts, 
for the simple reason that it is safer to 
have them. The lure of the big order is 


not as great as it is professed to be, and 
the bargaining of the chain store usually 
ends in securing a slightly smaller pack- 
age or a slightly lower grade of mer- 
chandise. 

There 


always are opportunities in 





trade to take advantage of conditions 
of distress to secure price concessions. 
As a steady diet, however, no manu- 
facturer or wholesaler is going to sell 
merchandise without a normal profit. 
Grouping together a number of orders 
does not actually increase the volume 
of business, and it does not effect any 
economies in distribution. Whatever of 
such costs the chain store saves the 
wholesaler, it must in turn expend in dis- 
tributing to its various warehouses and 
stores. 

Chain stores do sometimes secure se- 
cret or camouflaged price concessions, 
but they secure them by devious meth- 
ods instead of by effecting some eco- 
nomic saving. Consequently, their ef- 
forts sooner or later meet with resist- 
ance from those who have been de- 
spoiled of legitimate profits. If there 
were really any economic advantage in 
sending to a wholesaler or manufacturer 
the order of 1,000 stores on one sheet of 
paper instead of on 1,000 different sheets, 
there would be nothing to prevent 1,000 
home store merchants in as many cities 
from so combining their orders and thus 
creating an “enormous buying power.” 


THE “MAGIC” OF CHAIN SELLING 


Let us see how the magic of being 
one of a chain enables a store to sell 
at lower costs. No one store can do the 
work of another. So, for all practical 
purposes, the chain store is an individual 





unit when it comes to selling, and it has 
the same costs for whatever service it 
renders. By reading its advertising it is 
found to profess to save by selling only 
for cash, by making no deliveries, and in 
some cases even requiring self-service. 

But is “big business” needed to im- 
pose these limitations upon the consum- 
er? Can’t any individual home store 
merchant impose these same rules if they 
work for the benefit of the customer? 
He can, but he won’t. He shouldn't. 
The chain store must, and that is its 
limitation. It is a cold-blooded business 
institution. It has to do business through 
a hired manager with people who are 
utter strangers to it. Hence it adopts 
the cash policy. Next it tries to make 
a virtue of necessity by advertising that 
credit produces great losses, and that the 
city is infested with dishonest people 
who impose burdens upon their honest 
neighbors through the credit system. 
Yet, from nationwide statistics, we learn 
that losses from giving credit to the 
American people amount to less than the 
cost of wrapping material. 


“SCIENTIFIC” BIG BUSINESS 


Big business is supposed to be more 
scientific than “little business,” but it 
has not proved to be so in retailing. 
Without any pretense of science the in- 
dividual retailer is really more eco- 
nomically correct than the “see-how-big- 
we-are” fellows. He no doubt got there 
by merely doing what the home folks 
wanted him to do—by being accommo- 
dating. 

The loud noise that chain stores make 
has caused some surveys to be made. 
One of these was by the National 





Wholesale Grocers’ Association. It was 
found that the average cost in wages in 
serving “cash and carry” customers was 
nearly three times as much as serving 
customers who telephoned their orders 
and had them delivered and charged. 
The reason for this is that when a store 
tries to make its customers do part of 
the job the customers act when and as 
they please. This destroys efficiency by 
producing extreme rush periods and ex- 
treme slack periods. 
THE ECONOMIC CUSTOMER 

Though the popular impression is to 
the contrary, it is a fact that the cus- 
tomer who puts herself at the least in- 
convenience is the most economical to 
serve. A woman may, without dressing 
for the street, telephone for merchan- 
dise, have it charged and sent, and she 
will be less expense to the merchant than 
the one who takes up time in the store 
selecting her purchase, pays cash, and 
then waits to have her package wrapped 
to carry away. The customer cannot 
help in the process of service because 
she is not expert and is not subject to 
discipline. Consequently, she does pretty 
well what she pleases and when she 
pleases. Hence she is a hindrance rather 
than a help. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
most economical method of life is to 
work intensively in our chosen vocation 
in the service of our fellow-man, and to 
accept the fullest measure of service 
from him in his. That intensive speciali- 
zation is the secret of American progress 
in the development of wealth. The chain 
stores are trying to reverse this prin- 
ciple. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Weekly World Shipments of Wheat and Flour 

The tables shown below give the main features of the movement of wheat and flour 
in international trade during 1926 and comparisons with similar periods in the previous 
year In the first table the source of world shipments is shown. The second table gives 
shipments to Europe, and the quantities afloat for that continent. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 

(9000's omitted): 


world 


Russia and 








Week ending North America Argentina Australla Black Sea Others Total 
Jan DO cccccces veaeuase 9,184 432 2,176 448 1,720 13,920 
PE ED vatherens sheteea 6,656 664 4,032 328 2,400 14,080 
be xed s tebe edenent 8,048 1,656 4,744 640 2,000 17,088 
Jan. 20 ..... bavedneeee 8,456 2,128 4,328 624 1,960 17,496 
a - bewaacsacbaaceses 6,544 2,096 3,256 504 1,600 14,000 
Ved. 18 cccccsccccsecsese 7,620 3,664 3,984 1,032 880 17,080 
Feb. 20 .. eéaxvened 6,144 2,624 3,784 168 720 13,440 
Feb. 27 oe eocscovececo Bee 3,408 2,464 400 620 12,024 
March 6 seeue oe 65 ew 6,432 3,024 3,456 624 440 13,976 
BUOGG SD covcssvsce -. 6,264 2,628 2,816 652 360 11,520 
March 20 5,824 3,344 2,400 488 400 12,456 
Marek $7. .c-cccccce -. 6,848 2,676 1,832 560 360 12,176 
April 3. aes . 6,208 3,720 912 240 320 11,400 
BSG 1D ccccces ora | 3,456 1,128 704 400 12,528 
April 179 ...0- - os oe 3,496 1,144 200 480 10,728 
Aesth G6 cccccccccseccese 4,768 3,408 1,488 736 560 10,960 
May 1... re oe - 6,688 3,992 1,248 992 480 12,400 
May 8... ipevwane te -- 6,176 2,104 1,128 488 480 9,376 
rr ers re 6,552 2,960 2,104 628 416 11,560 
BE BD cicccccccecvseses 8,832 2,912 1,384 648 384 14,160 
Mime BO ccccccccccccecsee 11,162 1,328 1,976 1,400 688 16,544 
i Th oeaedpees seas ee oe ae 3,080 1,560 616 488 15,200 
SURO 29 ceccccce veteesey Ee 1,944 1,080 1,256 584 15,232 
BUMS BD cccccccevece .-++ 10,960 3,208 1,528 792 800 17,288 
SE’ dws ch sacnnsee ous 8,536 968 1,416 928 904 12,752 
De Eh. Scand err oves es ee 7,232 1,408 1,176 208 1,000 11,024 
July 10 ° 8,056 1,488 1,096 336 1,216 12,192 
July 17 ... “ee coon Bagete 960 400 424 636 13,696 
oe sceaetiewseaene . 6,680 1,056 636 272 424 8,968 
July 31 6,840 624 1,048 248 592 9,352 

Total, January to 
July 31 oe ee 6 92238,480 70,256 61,624 17,384 24,112 396,856 
Same period year ago 181,000 88,832 102,240 11,240 22,256 405,568 
Bee. FT eccer ‘ -. 12,984 740 356 472 768 15,320 
Aug. 14 .... ‘ . 9,960 576 876 328 904 12,634 
Aug. 21 ~ 8,464 512 208 360 664 10,208 
Aug. 28 6,808 336 264 1,088 584 9,080 
Sept. 4 .ces- , . 14,600 684 424 616 736 17,060 
MORE, BE ccccesecceves sco ee 688 416 1,362 680 11,168 
Sept. 18 . 11,520 356 228 953 800 13,856 
CEs BO feveectnecncvesece 11,704 300 280 1,416 736 14,436 
Oct. BS secee peenedeoaee 11,240 80 168 24 872 12,984 
5 SNe 11,092 400 336 824 800 13,452 
Oct. 16 9,923 344 304 512 1,612 12,595 
Gee, BB céacs 10,720 211 304 2,432 1,120 14,787 
Oot. B80 ..cee- 10,460 833 272 2,384 1,152 15,091 
Si rrr rrrrrre rrr 11,244 48 576 1,548 1,02 14,444 
Nov. 13 11,279 363 392 2,472 1,288 15,794 
Nov. 20 rr 11,138 259 168 1,208 1,272 14,045 
MOV. BF wccce ° . +e 10,661 263 144 2,160 880 14,098 
an - © seedes , . 9,892 385 312 1,184 962 12,735 
Dec. 11 .. ‘ esa . 9,226 196 200 2,616 800 13,037 
Dec. 18 16s. , ee os Wi 496 280 976 808 12,223 
Dec, 25 13,056 40 2,064 1,520 800 17,480 
Dec. 31 14,416 834 1,848 1,080 48 18,226 
Aug. 1 to Dee. 31....240,008 8,940 10,420 28,160 19,400 *306,928 
Same perlod last year... .189,752 23,664 12,416 16,272 29,692 270,696 
Totals for 1926 463,488 79,196 72,044 45,544 43,612 703,784 
Totals for 1925 . 370,762 112,496 114,656 26,612 61,848 676,264 


*Totals revised. 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
On passage 
to Europe 
Week 


-- Arrivals in Europe 


World shipments to Europe 
To date 





Week ending Week To date Week 
BOR, BD covecvscccccscevvvses 11,048 11,048 11,368 11,368 
Ges BO cecveseceesess s+eeee 10,808 21,856 9,296 20,664 
BOM, BE ccccvcccccocecceveses 12,168 34,024 9,384 30,048 
Ss a <6 008604 0-00.05 0000 060 06 11,784 45,808 9,728 39,776 
AE ¢ecececoveveaseee ++ 11,186 56,944 7,368 47,144 
Ps BM ceeercetcccuaseece «+» 18,024 69,968 6,816 53,960 
Sy o8 44866 0:94. 0008 84 +» 9,936 79,904 6,148 60,108 
Feb. 27 .... TererrrrT rate 9,008 88,912 7,148 67,256 
DE, OE eo vesesp secede 9,832 98,744 7,920 76,176 
BERTON BS wccccsccceces ccose Teaue 106,232 8,784 83,960 
BUONO BO scccccccecccvevecves 8,248 114,480 9,128 93,088 
|  ) SPPeeererEerreraeTiey i 9,120 123,600 11,624 104,712 
'\ Ga BPeeEUereerreevEeyay 8,008 131,608 9,704 114,416 
Pn OP Gee ncsdeaevene cocce 9,903 141,400 11,216 125,632 
“| SPEC eeerrreeer Ty 8,376 149,776 10,960 136,592 
April 24... PP TUETCTER TTT 7,264 157,040 9,912 146,504 
i Sr Aenaees osesse Be 166,600 10,721 157,225 
MAP © cccces svevtasnees -. 7,488 174,088 8,183 165,408 
May 16 ..... (veRuaebee --» 9,960 184,048 10,816 176,224 
BO BO cadceveirecsveneeseee 12,104 196,152 8,096 184,320 
Meee BO. accseces Teer ei 14,808 210,960 8,000 192,320 
SURO 8 ceoser jsneee ee eee 13,652 224,612 9,424 201,744 
Se BE sta eo ccrveeses 13,620 238,032 13,336 215,080 
June 19 ..... F<a oes 16,620 253,562 12,048 227,128 
June 26 .... : os -» 11,680 266,232 11,808 238,936 
July 3 9,968 275,200 15,912 254,848 
SAPPrerrrerearreri ie t 11,120 286,320 14,264 269,112 
July 17 .. evevveeves 12,768 299,088 11,240 280,352 
July 24 secebaeewen 6,992 306,080 10,408 290,760 
July 31 7,504 313,584 12,984 303,744 38,600 
January to July 31 year ago 362,696 370,304 
Re SD Bhs 0 ch R an ceereseeadaer 13,120 13,120 11,656 11,656 40,064 
BT, EE vibes ersvexeceess ones, GUE 23,488 11,200 22,856 39,232 
AUG. Bh ...0+ Pan secnceve Sean 32,256 9,440 32,296 38,560 
PE, BO vececccevesstcesecece 7,628 39,784 13,880 46,176 32,208 
Pes. OB svevccevene sonvecce SED 64,2382 10,928 57,104 35,728 
Mh bcart vuececuenesees 9,128 63,360 10,608 67,712 34,248 
Me wht esteeecen cases 11,792 75,152 10,904 78,616 35,136 
eS PPT ee 11,888 87,040 12,640 91,256 34,384 
DAE Nes eebaeecennees -. 10,696 97,736 9,640 100,896 35,440 
_ “i BEEP EESEUEEPERTEOESE TE 109,256 10,952 111,848 36,008 
Ce. BO scccs WET Pree eS 10,184 119,440 11,960 123,808 34,232 
i: SAT rTereerrrar 131,920 10,952 134,760 35,760 
Get, BO cece. reer eereet ery 13,296 146,216 11,256 146,016 37,800 
Se) Ee See cei cect yess esas 8S 12,866 158,072 12,656 158,672 38,000 
Nov. 13 ...... tttesseawene 14,064 172,136 12,304 170,976 39,760 
I Eb ea ewencecersameweeene 12,032 184,168 10,688 181,664 41,104 
NOV. B37 cccccccsvcccscccececs 11,928 196,096 14,304 195,968 38,728 
BP, BD awe vccccceness cvvcoe Sapeee 206,168 11,856 207,848 36,920 
Bes ED 6b 60 00466 Cedeers eget 11,368 217,536 11,304 219,152 36,984 
BOG. 1B ccvcivcrvescacvee cos Dee 228,464 10,544 229,872 37,192 
BPOG, BS cccvecvervesvcccseses 15,832 244,296 12,336 242,208 40,688 
BPOO, BE ci tacncesctsevesverss 16,096 259,392 12,592 254,800 43,192 
August to Dec. 31 year ago.. 218,704 223,220 28,760 
Totals for 1926 .......+. 572,976 658,644 
Totals for 1925 ......6+. 581,400 693,624 


United States—December Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for December, 1926 (in barrels, 000's 


omitted) 





- ‘ S 
= 5 2 Ss 
a ia = ee e ef 
© C7 © g i Ss = oa © 
- <c = ro © ° % fe s & s 
= = = = 2 ~ S r= > 2 
3 = = “ 2 e & a > & ua ¢ 
oxpor ° ? 5 “ - s z = PS N = : 
Exported to— z a a > 5 Zz o ni ‘<) B < & 
AUMFIB cccccccccece 3 ; es es ee °° = *e oe 3 
PE 6¢eeeobcununs + 6 
Belgium ° 3 
Denmark 2 2 5 32 
Finland 5 47 
Dee cccone ° 1 
Germany 1 4 ° 1 15 26 5 72 
Gibraltar oe 1 
Dh: 2sttehes ei.wor 1 -_ . 27 
Irish Free State ... 6 1 1 2 10 
i eteGas 4bee on% 1 ee ° 1 
Dh boas Gabtie aces 6 °. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 6 
Netherlands ose 16 2 5 2 10 37 91 ee 6 169 
ET Gk ak 6 846-0460 21 be ve oe ee 23 6 oe o- ° 50 
0 EE 1 ae e* oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 
PP naddiaws dada 6 ee ee oe es ee e, ee ee oe 6 
United Kingdom ... 61 2 30 10 5 9 2 o, 3 20 1 142 
| Er Ae “a ais ne ae o< oe ee oe 5 1 ; 
British Honduras ?. 1 oe ° ° 1 
Coste Mish seccccse 2 7 1 10 
rer °. 6 ° 3 9 
DE, nok kc kae oe:e &; 3 ee e, e 4 
Pe 1 es . 8 ° * 9 
Ee 2 ° ee 6 e, 8 
eT ee ee ee “s as os “< .. 7 7 3 2 , 12 
EERIE CC a, ee e% e* a 7 ee 1 ee ee 5 13 
Newfoundland ...... 2 oe 2 
PEPE 1 ee 1 
eee 1 1 ee 2 
ee 6 3 ee 9 
Trinidad and Tobago 1 ee 1 
Other Br. West Ind. 1 ee ad 1 
CR ns PRN 5 oS > eed 58 ° 64 ., 2 124 
Dominican Rep. .... 9 °. °, 1 10 
Dutch West Indies... 3 2 5 
French West Indies. 2 2 5 9 
ea ee 13 3 2 6 24 
Ween BM. cscs | ss 1 “4 
PD: Sinv ous ss 4s Ge ° 1 3 ° 10 ee 15 
DE sa00464< ose We o° o< oe ee 16 * ee oe se 7 95 
RE a ee 1 is os és ae ee ve as ee s 1 
| 9 3 1 Ki ed 13 
EE «bn ud nae alee 1 - es " 5 es 6 2 14 
Dutch Guiana ...... 1 oe ee os 1 1 ee 3 
DEE aceees ease 0ea«e 1 ee oe ° 1 10 12 
La 9 , < se , 3 3 s ee 1 16 
Straits Settlements... .. * oe v6 ee es 6 ee 6 
SR ee ea he ee ee s ‘se os as 29 11 40 
Hongkong .......... us iis ab $4 aa ee as 2 2 40 44 
CS UF as ae — on dn ae 7 e, s, S. a 1 
Kwantung ........ «s Re os ‘4 oa ar - ns 6 6 
Palestine ....sccces 1 os 1 
Philippines ......... - ad 1 38 39 
ED. .cht-6d 0604s 8080” 4 ee 4 
SY so -anse-a/e-b'6. 0 4° as 2 2 
British So. Africa... 1 ae ee we ee ee oe ‘ _ 1 
2 Po RR SOC, Se ee a 
Terre 18 %, oe we i% se ee ee oe oe vb 18 
oy. era 1 5 eo. os oe = 6 
Other Africa 5 «15 o> he am cae oo 
DOOR acvicvuces 476 28 40 13 22 228 147 34 63 139 19 1,208 





United States—December Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for December, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 





a 8 
n 
3S S 2 io 
“4 o 3 3) ° 
ry a & ® € I Ad s E 
C) . re) 3 = 3 a] to = ° 
a bs £ & fo) wa be © & F to | 
a & = o & ° = ~ = = 2 
e = 3 2 e 2 a +xF 2 - 2 z 
zZ o s a = o a | Pe Ra 3 = 3 3 
Exported to— Z A Q - A oO n ro) S QA a a H 
Belgium ........ Maa ca. ey SR” ORR ee tone, | oe ; 25 
Denmark ....... - ea ee 135 e« ei oe er 135 
THAAOB oc sss 00s: 226 249 «+67~—~CO« 40 580 37 <2 1,200 
Irish Free State. 211 .. 40 .. .. 187 185 868 
a are én es oe +s 80 776 sx 516 o% ee 1,583 
Netherlands 68 gk 352 & 272 618 “s < ea ee 1,205 
ae ‘ ei ee an ss a <s 19 ats os m: Ke "19 
| — aes 50 ee es 8% oe os ve we ~~ os a e 50 
United Kingdom. 100 49 328 a 80 735 «» 1,206 648 os os “4 3,150 
CABEGA: oo. ccs. i shee be eee a = <a 4 747 #122 «©, = ‘878 
are eee _ ‘a Ps we 31 — os Js ee ss 42 7 
DE. secdackbese aa wi <i oe ss . ae “sé ae 92 ey 1 1 
ree a Se ae” Shee GA es Ns Wincneds cate 214 
COMMER. .cscees BI ta ‘a -_ “s Te 15 ~_ - o% ‘ oe “26 
a ree ae ° oe 75 oe oe ae 75 
EE pha ec weae & 201 116 ae ne ee 317 
Totals 722 298 787 135 607 3,011 15 2,163 880 747 122 47 9,536 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak s ter 
, EP 100 100 100 100 100 100 0 100: ie eee 
se Ee 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
. See 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
a See ee 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
ee 211 164 1256 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
ere 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
Saar 218 179 17 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
Se 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
See 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
Fra 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
ar 142 155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
 s EET Eee 149 157 155 116 159 140 152 167 139 135 
BOND Sassen secs 185 168 157 128 212 173 156 131 151 143 
am., 2986 ... 38 168 160 133 341 179 157 122 156 145 
Feb., 1926 ... 191 168 160 133 335 181 156 122 127 142 
March, 1926.. 188 168 157 135 329 179 157 122 112 140 
April, 1926 .. 185 168 156 135 394 180 158 120 112 133 
May, 1926 ... 185 168 156 135 353 183 161 122 113 131 
June, 1926 .. 185 168 155 135 294 191 162 126 118 131 
July, 1926 ... 182 168 155. 134 241 194 163 125 122 131 
August, 1926. 182 168 156 133 212 193 162 127 130 132 
Sept., 1926 .. 176 168 157 135 229 192 163 127 149 137 
Oct., 1926 ... 173 168 157 133 224 192 161 131 168 142 
Nov., 1926 173 168 158 130 2365 189 159 129 191 145 
Dec. 1926 ... 170 168 160 129 235 184 158 133 189 155 
Maximum’... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 
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The Crime-Soaked Brands of William Jones 


(Continued from page 449.) 


but duty is duty, and law is law. Also, 
right is right, y’ know.” 

“Hell, yes,” said Bill Jones. 

The professor moved on to the next 
pile of sacks. He lifted one gingerly 
as if fearful of an explosion, dropped it 
suddenly, and turned sharply to the as- 
tounded Mr. Jones. His voice, when he 
spoke, was high, sharp and keen. 

“Indeed, sirs, I am dumbfounded. I 
have never found so great nor so daring 
a disregard for law. Positively, Jones, 
this is most criminal, felonious, sir. I 
feel that I must lodge complaint against 
you and have indictment found. This, 
sir, is a Scandal.” 

Rapidly he stepped to the other piles 
and hastily examined a sack from each, 
Bill and Tommy following him, trem- 
bling, nervous and fearful. 

At last the professor turned sharply 
about, his eyes alert to their movements, 
his figure erect as if for defense. In one 
hand he still held the marking brush; 
the other crept to his pistol pocket. 

“My sense of duty,” he said, “is highly 
developed. Otherwise I would hesitate 
to trust myself on these premises. My 
own life, however, I count for little, and 
well used if sacrificed at the bequest, I 
may say, at the demand, of duty. Bear 
in inind, however, that the strong arm 
of the United States of America will 
avenge any injury done to one of its 
faithful servants.” 

Bill Jones was half beside himself with 
anxiety. 

“What do you mean, professor?” he 
asked tremblingly. “Is it getting worse? 
We're not going to hurt you, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“I trust not, sir,” said the inspector, 
somewhat reassured. “I trust not, for 
your own Sakes; yet, it seems to me that 
such) open affrontery of the law of the 
land as I see here would not stop at any- 
thing needful to covering its trail. Look 
here, sirs, and here, and here.” 

He held up sack after sack rapidly. 

“Don’t you see that such flagrant vio- 
lation of the statutes as these could not 
possibly escape detection? Why, Jones, 
sir, there could not be a steamship placed 
in this sack, and yet it bears such a de- 
sign on the label. In this one you never 
had the slightest intention of trying to 
market an automobile, as indicated on 
the stencil. And here, here, here, look at 
this one. An elephant, an elephant, gen- 
tlemen! Have you ever marketed ele- 
phants in such packages? No, nor nev- 
er intended doing so. No, you are prey- 
ing on the credulity of a trusting and, I 
may say, innocent, public. You’re per- 
jurers, perjurers, and counterfeiters. 
And, oh, worse, worse, look at this. 
Cannibalism, savage, wild, heathen can- 
nibalism! Beautiful, beautiful girl, rosy 
cheeks, fair hair, the look and smile of 
youth, blooming and radiant youth. 
‘Prairie Belle’-—prairie belle, indeed, and, 
ye gods, in what company. It is fright- 
ful, men, frightful. The suggestion is 
overpowering. I am disturbed, greatly 
disturbed; the very thought unnerves me. 
I really don’t know what to do. I trust 
I may never again be called by duty to 
witness such accumulated iniquity, so 
great disregard for law, such utter lack 
of feeling. It astounds me, sirs, it as- 
tounds me, I tell you.” 

The professor was quivering as if with 
palsy, in the force of his emotions. Bill 
Jones stood by helpless. Tommy , was 
wide-eyed with partly appreciated sense 
of present or immediately impending and 
unavoidable disaster. The mill cat 
rubbed his arched back against a heap 
of the offending sacks and rolled flash- 
ing eyes at the irritated, nervous, half 

pean but duty possessed arm of the 
aw. 

Bill Jones broke the straining silence. 

“Well, by jings,’ he groaned with 
what unsteady voice he could summon. 

The interruption, however, seemed to 
recall the professor to the necessity for 
action. 

“IT can but follow orders,” he mut- 
tered helplessly, with something of re- 
Signed impotency in his small voice. 

Drawing the ink pot again from his 
Satchel, he inserted the brush, poised it 
for a moment in air, and, then, with 
quick determination manifest in every 


motion, stepped quickly to the first of 
the crime soaked piles. Rapidly, thor- 
oughly, he striped the green ink across 
the exposed sack ends. Then to the 
next and the next, and so on through 
each heap he progressed, placing the 
government condemnation seal upon 
them all. 

The task completed, he turned to the 
wondering, regretful, conscience and fear 
struck watchers. 

“T trust, men, that it will never be 
necessary to repeat this disagreeable 
duty. For the present, I shall not lay 
this matter before the district attorney. 
In due course, another inspector will 
visit this mill. I cannot speak for him. 
It is only for me to say that it behooves 


you and all others to respect the law in 
every word and act, and especially in the 


matter of your brands. The food of the 
people is sacred, and must not be con- 
taminated nor falsified. So also is their 
trust, and in this they must not be de- 
ceived. Your labels of flowers, land- 
scapes, steam engines, polar bears and 
flaxen-locked maidens must not be used, 
and are damnably criminal unless they 
accurately apply to the contents of the 
packages so labeled, which the Lord for- 
bid. I bid you good day.” 

The professor closed his _ satchel, 
grasped it firmly in his hand, and strode, 
unaccompanied, to the door. They heard 
him stalk through the office and slam the 
outer door after him. 

“You thought up them brands,” said 
Bill Jones, turning to Tommy. 

“You think up the legal ones,” said 
Tommy. 








The Manufacture of Shortbread Explained by a 
Native of Scotland 


AMES Stewart, one of the teachers of 
the Leeds Bakery School, recently 
spoke before a group of Yorkshire 

students on the art of making shortbread. 
As reported in the British Baker, Mr. 
Stewart, who is a Scotsman, said that in 
making it they must get rid of any idea 
that there was anything mysterious in 
its manufacture. It was quite a straight- 
forward process, provided one paid atten- 
tion to a few points about the various in- 
gredients. 

The flour used should be a soft biscuit 
flour. A proportion of corn flour mixed 
with ordinary straight grade flour was the 
next best, as that mixture would give 
them a flour in which the gluten was not 
too strong. A fine castor sugar should 
always be used in making shortbread. If 
they used a hard granulated sugar, their 
shortbread would have dark spots over it 
when baked, because there was no liquid 
in the shortbread to make a sirup of the 
sugar, and so it got burned. Butter, if 
they used it, should be of a good flavor, 
with plenty of body and free from water. 
Shortbread was about the only cake made 
in which the fat used acted as the sole 
moistening agent. Of course, if price 
was no object, butter was the best fat to 
use, as it gave the best flavor, but, unfor- 
tunately, the price was usually a consid- 
eration, and margarine was suitable in 
every way for the manufacture of short- 
bread, except that it lacked the essential 
flavor which butter alone gave. In order 
to get some of that flavor, and still to ob- 
tain a cake at a reasonable cost, it was 
customary to use equal quantities of but- 
ter and margarine, and to mix them well. 
Eggs were not essential in the manufac- 
ture of shortbread, but when used they 
had to reduce the quantity of butter, or 
their mix would be too soft. 

The recipe he generally used was: 31% 
Ibs flour, 4% Ib corn flour, 2% lbs butter, 
and 1 lb sugar. Another recipe which he 
found gave good results was 8% lbs flour, 
Y% lb corn flour, 2 Ibs butter, 1 lb sugar 


and 2 eggs. The butter and sugar should 
be well mixed first, but not creamed. 
Then the mixture was well rubbed into 
the flour. The dough should on no ac- 
count be made oily, as sometimes hap- 
pened in a warm bakehouse. It should 
not be overmixed, or they would toughen 
their mix. They must keep on rubbing 
the flour and butter together until they 
form a dough, which was then ready for 
scaling and molding into suitable sizes. 
The cakes were sometimes molded in 
block, or they could be molded and 
pinched by hand. In some places where 
they made a lot of shortbread it was all 
done by hand. s 

When it came to the baking of short- 
bread, the temperature at which they 
baked it depended upon the thickness of 
the cake. A thin cake could be baked in 
a warmer oven than a thick one. About 
420 to 440 degrees was suitable for thin 
cakes, and 400 or less for the thick va- 
rieties. When the cakes were an inch 
thick or more, the edges were usually pro- 
tected with a hoop and a paper band in 
order to keep the edge from burning be- 
fore the cake was baked. When the cakes 
had attained a nice appetizing color, they 
should be considered as baked. If they 
baked their shortbread in too cool an 
oven it might burn through and have a 
bitter taste before the color of it indicat- 
ed that it was baked. They must also 
protect the bottom of their cakes by hav- 
ing a few layers of paper on their baking 
sheet. After the shortbread was baked 
it could be decorated with suitable sea- 
sonable designs, either in fondants or 
royal icings delicately colored, or crys- 
tallized fruits or marzipan. 





Figures released recently by the bu- 
reau of statistics at Ottawa show that 
Manitoba is fast becoming a province of 
mixed farming. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta show little gain as regards live 
stock, while Manitoba has increased prac- 
tically all classes. 
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beautiful. 
makers still flock there as of old.” 


| “The Maid of Milan.” 


10, 1852. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


SPIRIT of homely simplicity exudes from the painting by Harry 
A Fenn which appears in the cover illustration of this issue of The 
This is but natural, since the mill portrayed 

lay but a short distance from the boyhood home of John Howard Payne, 
author of the immortal refrain, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
upon the scene depicted, Mr. Fenn wrote: 
“There is, or was, at the time I was gathering material for ‘Picturesque 
America,’ on Long Island, a capital example—two or three, in fact—of 
| the old shingle windmill to be found at East Hampton. 
| those days was full of rural, homely beauty that was very attractive. In 
a cottage within sight of the mills, was written ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
The simple character of the little town of those days has departed, alas, 
since the advent of the summer sojourner, and the sham picturesqueness 
of the adaptation of the old mills to make wings and smoking rooms of 
summer cottages is distressing to the antiquarian and the lover of the 
However, East Hampton still holds its own and the picture 


“Home, Sweet Home” was introduced in Payne’s opera, “Clari,” or 
He was a dramatist by profession, and wrote, 


translated and adapted more than 60 plays. 


In commenting 


The village in 


He died in Tunis, April 
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PROTECTING THE MILL’S POWER 
RIGHTS 


Mosnervitte, Micu., Jan, 24, 1927. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I appreciate very much the in- 
formation contained in your well-written 
article on page 237 of The Northwestern 
Miller of the issue of Jan. 19, in which 
you cite the case of Wagner vs. Purity 
Water Co., 88 Atl. 484. Such informa- 
tion cannot but help in establishing my 
own claim against Hillsdale County be- 
cause of inefficiency in building a bridge 
and dam across the Kalamazoo River. 

I believe that my case of damages 
should interest every owner of a water- 
power mill, although I am frank to say 
that the general apathy in regard to en- 
croachments of road commissioners upon 
the water rights of millowners, with their 
inexperienced and incompetent county 
engineers—incompetent in so far as deal- 
ing with hydraulic engineering problems 
are concerned—is simply in keeping with 
our times, and with the scant attention 
we give to the wasteful extravagance of 
road funds. Almost unnoticed by mill- 
owners, laws are being enacted to assist 
the great road expansion programs which 
are being carried out throughout the 
United States. 

I am a great believer in good roads. I 
approve of road building. I believe that 
the country mill is greatly benefited by 
the building and improving of roads. 
However, I believe that when such road 
building programs are carried out in the 
vicinity of waterpower mills and when it 
is necessary to build wasteways, sluice- 
ways, etc., milling associations should 
take steps to see that, for their protec- 
tion, the laws require that such work 
shall be designed by hydraulic engineers 
and not left to the county engineer, who, 
while he may be a good road builder and, 
able to handle the building of culverts to 
handle ditch flows, etc., may be entirely 
unfamiliar with handling impounded 
waters, as was the case here. 

That the bridge or sluiceway here was 
improperly designed is evident by its 
washing out in about two hours, and that 
it was unsuitable is proved by the de- 
sign of the new one, which is changed in 
practically every respect. But why not 
have work of this sort done properly in 
the first place? 

In addition to the damage done by 
cutting head water embankments, filling 
the tail race with the débris of the dam, 
putting the property out of commission 
until the ground is sufficiently thawed 
to make a fill in—which will likely not 
be done until spring—there are other 
damages due to deficiencies in the pres- 
ent laws, which state that claims for 
damages must be filed within 60 days, or 
that a suit cannot be started against the 
county. It is impossible to estimate the 
time that a mill may be put out of com- 
mission, and impossible, therefore, to es- 
timate such damages within the specified 
time. In my case, the tail race being 
filled with débris, the backwater has been 
forced up to and into the turbines. The 
head water being below the flume en- 
trance, it is impossible to keep the water 
moving, so that, in freezing, the back- 
water has ruined the pentstock, raised 
the turbines out of place and damaged 
the shafting. In fact, between now and 
the time that the case may come to trial, 
it is possible that several thousand dol- 
lars additional damage will be done, 
while the long delay entails many other 
losses not at first possible to estimate. 

As I have said, unnoticed apparently 
by millowners, road laws have been 
passed that do not apparently provide 
for their water rights. Objections filed 
permit condemnation proceedings, etc., 
and leave the miller at the mercy of the 
road engineer who, as aforesaid, may 
have no knowledge of hydraulic work. 

Very respectfully, 
E. A. Moross. 






































“Now, then, what should a polite little 
boy say to a lady who has given him a 
penny for ‘carrying her parcels?” 

“I am too polite to say it, madam.” 
Table Talk (Melbourne). 

. * 
FIGURE THAT OUT 

The census man was asking questions 
of an old Negro in a small southern 
town 

“How many people are there here?” he 
asked. 

“*Bout fo’ hundred pussons, suh,” re- 
plied the son of Ham. 

“That’s odd,” replied the census chap, 
“for when I came here 10 years ago 
there were the same number; don’t any- 
body ever get born or die here?” 

“Well, suh,” said the darkey, “dis is 
a right smart healthy spot an’ der don’t 
many pussons decease, an’ when enn- 
body gits born, sémebody leaves town,”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


. - 


NO HALF MEASURES 

He died—and Flo, his dusky bride, 
was getting ready for the time when the 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise 
would come in and take charge of the 
sumptuous funeral. Flo picked out her 
mourning clothes—black shoes, stockings, 


underwear, dress, hat. Mady dropped 
in to sympathize—and to see. Looking 
over the clothes she said, “Flo, whaffo’ 


you all got dis hyeh black under-weah?” 
To which Flo replied, “Child, when Ah 
mou’ns, Ah mou’ns.”—Contributed. 


* . 
The latest movie release is Mrs. 
Charles Chaplin in “The Gold Rush.” 


Wall Street Journal. 


” * 


OFF THEY comME! 

A particularly stout lady, attired in 
very tight riding clothes, was taking her 
morning canter in the Row, accompanied 
by her husband, Suddenly a button, un- 
able to withstand the excessive pressure, 
flew off the lady’s coat. 


“Dear, dear,’ said the wearer fret- 
fully. “What makes these buttons come 
off?” 

“Ahem force of habit, my dear,” 
murmured her escort.Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 

. a 


Let Nature do the work, says a writer. 
But guests at a party would get rather 
tired of the host standing still and wait- 
ing for an earthquake to come along and 
shake the cocktails.”—Humorist. 

” o 

A Scotsman, invited to a golden wed- 
ding, was told that each guest would be 
expected to take a golden present. 

He took a goldfish.—Tit Bits. 

” * 

“Does ’at smile mean you forgive me?” 

“Stay away, niggah; I’se just smilin’ 
to rest mah face.”—-Wall Street Journal. 

* ” 


A reader of the Wall Street Journal, 
in answering the question, “Does the 
Duce beat the King in an Italian card 
game?” says, “It does when it is wild.” 

- . 
VERY USEFUL 

The lure of the auction sales was re- 
sponsible. Mrs. Brown had returned in 
triumph with a massive brass name plate 
with an inscription on it. 

Mr. Brown pressed hard for an ex- 
planation. “Well, dear, it was such a 
bargain,” she urged. 

“But what on earth can 
for?” 

Mrs. Brown stuck to her guns. “You 
can never say anything may not be very 


you use it 





” 


useful some day,” she said firmly. “Sup- 
posing our daughter marries a man 
named Ernest Jones, who is a dentist, 
how valuable it will be to have the name 
plate ready.”—-London Daily News. 


. * 
Butcher: “Paint me a ‘Doughnut’ 
sign.” 
Painter: “But you’re not a baker.” 
Butcher: “Never mind, paint me a 


‘Doughnut Touch the Meat’ sign.”—Mil- 


waukee Sentinel. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Salesman Wanted 


Good-sized spring wheat mill locat- 


ed in Minnesota outside of Twin 


Cities, manufacturing recognized 


quality flour, is seeking a traveling 


sales agent for southern territory, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


and possibly part of Florida. Fair 


trade already established; good op- 


portunity for high grade salesman 


who wants permanent position, 


Give full history with first letter, 


stating age, general experience, etc., 


and do not apply unless you have 


established a satisfactory sales rec- 


ord. Address 1036, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A representative Minnesota mill has 
sales or- 
men ip 
Ohio and Pennsylva- 
offer a quality 


several vacancies in its 


ganization; could use good 
New 


nia territories; can 


England, 


proposition to quality men, particu- 


larly those able to sell flour on a 
competitive 
1032, care 


Minneapolis. 


basis. For particulars, 


address Northwestern 


Miller 


REPRESENTATIVE 
NEEDED 


MILL 


Vermont and northern New York 
representative wanted for Middle 
States mill manufacturing well and 
favorably known spring, hard and 
soft wheat flours, rye and corn 
goods; will consider only those hav- 
ing established record in_ selling 
both large and small accounts, 
bakers, jobbers and retailers. Sal- 
ary, commission and expenses. Give 
full particulars first letter; replies 
treated as confidential. Address 
1037, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO REP- 
resent Indiana mill in sale of soft wheat 





flour of excellent quality; sideline basis 

only. Address 1024, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 
WANTED—SALESMAN FOR WESTERN 


Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota to 
sell salt line; our proposition will prove 
especially attractive to a man who can 
handle it as a side line on a commission 
basis. York & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





February 2, 1927 








OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


Well-known spring wheat mill has 
opening for salesman in Ohio; splen- 
did opportunity for party who can 
Must have a good record 
Give full 


1035, care 


qualify. 
and real selling ability. 
details in first letter to 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Attention—Feed Dealers 


in Ill., Ind., Ohio, Mich. and Ky. You 
can secure the exclusive agency now for 
Mac X Quality Feeds. The agency for 
this fast growing line of Molasses Feeds 
for cattle and hogs and complete line of 
Poultry Feeds is now being grabbed by 
live-wire dealers. Get our special prop 
osition which includes exclusive sale 
plenty of resale and advertising co-oper 
ation and some established business 
Let's go. Write O. J. Meredith, Mar 

ager Eastern Dept. Mac X Feed Milling 
Clinton, Iowa 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER—HAS BEEN 


BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
in all branches of milling; have been em- 
ployed by some of the most modern mills, 
and can prove how to use past experience 
to advantage. Address 1025, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING 10 
Hungary, 24 years in United 
experience in all grain; 49 
years of age; married; good-natured; a 
steady position wanted. Address 1039, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


years in 
States; wide 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 


100 bbls capacity or wp, or assistant in 
larger plant; experience in modern coun- 
try mills; good references and qualifica- 
tions; northwestern states preferred. 
Thomas MclIlveen, General Delivery, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 


Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 


where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
1107, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


EX- 
hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 


perience in 


best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1034, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





o imple 
Dienified 
eJmpressive 


Your letterhead is an index 
to the character of your busi- 
ness. 


It has attention, where your 
other advertising may go un- 
noticed. 
There is no substitute 
for engraving 


The 


National Engraving (0. 


306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 








Merchants Bank Bldg. 





LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
ST. PAUL, MINN 








FOR SALE 


-WATER POWER FLOURING 
mill, situated on the outlet of Owasco 
Lake, in the business section of Auburn, 


N. Y. Inquire of L. R. Bradley, Spencer, 
ms Be 

FOR SALE CHEAP — REASONABLE 
terms, complete 100-bbl flour mill, includ- 


A RARE 


ing 4-bu Richardson scale, feed mill, Allis 
rolls, Ehrson & Son bolters. Central Mill- 
ing & Mercantile Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 












—50-BBL FLOUR 
make; both water 


BARGAIN 
mill, Sprout-Waldron 
and electric power; new concrete dam; 
complete buckwheat mill, 22-in attrition 
mill, corn mill; room for 9,000 bus of 
grain in mill; large corncribs and ware- 
houses; filling station; trucks; everything 
in good shape; located at Warren, Ind., 
on Nickel Plate R. R; good town of 1,800; 
warehouses are all equipped for feeding 
hogs; one of the best- locations in Indiana; 
will sell one half interest to a good mill 
man with references, or will sell outright; 
part payment down, good time on bal- 
ance; reason for selling: am not a miller. 
For further particulars write M. J. An- 
derson. Warren. Ind. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








"OR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 





WE PREDICT THATS 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





420 Flour Exchange 





F. V. CAESAR 
Traffic Counselor 


Transit Accounts a Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


One new fire, water and rat proof 


tile and brick warehouse, 50x35, 


suitable for distribution of merchan- 


dise l.c.t. An ideal location for 


wholesale and retail flour and feed 


business. Address George B. Shep- 


hard, Yankton, S. D. 


gl WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.., 





!* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 


ST. LOUIS 





\ 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 





Holders—75 Numbers 
ential Write for Samples and 
tig MIDAS Ful! Prices 
SS meest8-7 Advertiser's Manufacturing 
ay 0. Ripon, WIS 
— Largest in the World 
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iF it’s 
CASCADE Floun 








'T must pe 600° 





49.Lbs 


CASCADE 








—not the largest but large eno 
the latest in milling facilities—and the result is 
“CASCADE,” the flour of quality. Bakers say 
it is a challenge to the milling world—making 
bread of superior texture— finer flavor—more 
loaves to the barrel. Send for baking sample. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 


Grain Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels 


AveustT SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. ©. Borxs, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


Cascace, MONTANA 


4 strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin 
soil of Montana, twosplendidly equipped mills 


h to include 


Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 








We invite correspondence 


(te 


Alt ily, 


POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 














Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 




















Gtascow F.Lour Mi_t Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 




















Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 








DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office 
Country Elevators in Montana - 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 


MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














The Purity and High Strength in 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 


is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 
AFFILIATED WITH 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 











r 





Stored in Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 






We are prepared to make 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


All our buildings are strictly modern, clean and dry with the lowest 
insurance rates and unexcelled C. L. and L. C. L. shipping facilities. 


THRU FREIGHT RATES APPLY ON RESHIPPING 


NEW YORK OFFICE—WOOLWORTH BUILDING 










































When it comes to a quality race between cracker- 
flours, KISMET always finishes “way out in front.” It 
has also helped many a cracker-baker to put his busi- 
ness in the same happy position—“way out in front.” 
The leading cracker-bakers use Kismet because they 
know that real quality, purity and dependable milling 
can’t fail to produce oie crackers. 






Write us for futher information. — 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY . os 
NOBLESVILLE, IND., U.S.A. sa 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 
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One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


100 Years 
Progtessite Milling (0) 


“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 



























“Use Our Soft inter Wheat Flours 
“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXOELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also. ‘EXPANSION ' 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 


Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 
(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike — are our steadfast friends. 























J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 







MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 





Domestic and Export 


























OUR MODERN NEW MILL 


insures uniform quality of both our 


Hard Wheat and Soft Wheat Flours 


Self-Rising Flour 
a Specialty 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour WINTER and SPRING 


LIGONTER, IND. 7 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. WHEAT MILLERS 





= 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. PeerlessGroundCut 





















— 
7 * - 

Evans Milling Co. | [fae Nis 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. | { 2.32.5 er very euis dt 

Manufacture Kiln-Dried 














PH re) E N | xX F L re) U R MILL Makes a Big Percentage of 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS | > PANSY > of '@) U R Twin City Machine Co. 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels pe Sette’ Ppa ae 4 AMOU Ss FOR ITS HIGH QUALITY. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








We are open for connections a ° 
Member Millers’ National Federation Finish for Reduction Rolls 
MONTICELLO, INDIANA canner te dr 
in Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 







Sea Se ttdters tes, Large, Uniform Middlings 
THE 23 3 ©) 9 CB Se 25 8) 




















FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 








SRSBSRRSESRERERESR BES E SBE EEE EEE EEE 








W. P. P. 





We Supply 
‘Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Chlour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do.var.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... Mepium .... PurE Dark 


in the 6nd 






Rye MEAL 








H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 





Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 







H. 8S. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 












Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FarrRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 








Millers of 











Quality Flours 





rite chieve 
Hanover Star Milling Co. Spotles S Interiors 
7 "7 a N' N, shat, ) o 
GERMANTOWN, ILI INA OR RIAN.S 
Manufacturers of High Grade “LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour An Intersor White Paint 
THE ARCO COMPANY ~- - CLEVELAND, OnIO 
































FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard Kin averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 




















MILs: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, Illinois You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
scan tng are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
rice list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
feted problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 
The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laborator 
HIGH GRADE DECATUR MILLING co. Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, 2s YESOTA y 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Sort Wueat F.Lovur apes ty ed 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS , rr 
Kwotiensero Mruuine Co. H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mer. We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings Ser eee to 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 


strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 


AAD 


corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 


tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


= - ay, = 
« 7 3 SS * 
TheMennel Milling Co. tt?) sccm. 
} 
2 exrort—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomestic a = 
wnevt Patent TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Soft Winter Patent 
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Ohio Soft Wheat 


Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 


Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 














The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


MIXED CARS 
Sort Winten Wueat Frovr 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








Bake Ys— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


™ BI JI J 4 DOG r REG we 


for your standard é The Williams Bros. Co. 
i Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 






































Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company oe yes anes ne 
OLEVELAND, OHIO ers at elevators we own and operate. 
“SELLS ITSELF” 
MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour “Whe: 
ECCO HWiended Vatent Flour Hardesty Milling Co. 
ENERG Y Horse Meed Mixed Cara ; ; 
MALTO Dairy Food & Specialty Open for new connections Quality Millers for 
The Buckeye Cereal Co. where not now represented Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











‘Ohe 





LA 7 SS i . 7 % - . . I id. . ‘ 
Fee Eesaey Sblerwechine Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. et een Oe 
A. OAK HARBOR, OHIO Specialized Laboratory Service for 
Totepo, Ouro, and Mr. Vernon, Outro Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Koceivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cara 











Comatock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


v All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Marion National 
Mill Co. 


MILLERS or QUALITY 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


For Domestic and Export 
Markets 


‘ Vodern Mill fihi 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 








TH kK WA RW ICK CO. Shippers of KL IUR Winter Wheat Capacity, 500 Barrels MAR ION p O! I 1O 


MASBSBILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices 
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Universally 
a toothed peer 





Wilham Tell 


Best Soft Winter Wheat Patent 


Bs eminole 


A Strong, Sturdy, Thirsty 
Spring Wheat Flour 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., sprincrietp, onto 











Mixep Cars 
Prompt SHIPMENT 














[SMQPOALEADING MILL & ELEVATOR BUILDERS Spee) 











Sentinels of the Plains— 






















DESIGNED AND BuiLt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
CRIRE ‘PROOF -YULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Firour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bupc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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JOHN 8S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 

111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 

‘4 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 


JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY Riverside Code “revision” 


Processes, Methods and Machinery Discount for Quantities 


i For sale ~ all ita branches and by 
ST. LOUIS, MO. THE NORT HWESTERN MIL LER 




















437 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Minneapolis, Minn., U.8 
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Short Patent 


SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and x . 
, id strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and = 
= = corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern = 
=-& = and southeastern states, which our loca- = 
= = tion enables us to serve to advantage. = 
= flour, = °m—ne = 
| E™ gees elviennei MLINneg CO. | 
| = = “piv cme = 
, 2 — ExporT— Millers and Grain Dealers—nomestic = 





TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 











Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Uorse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Mixed Cars 
a Specialty 











The Emery Thierwechter 
‘ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 





Self-Rising Patent 
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Pull 




















Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour | 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Wryter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








REG .U.S.PAT.OFF. 


STELF RUSING 1ILOUR 














rl revi: 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“SELLS ITSELF” 


Open for new connections 





where not now represented 


Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘Ohe 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Totepo, Ouro, and Mr. Vernon, Onto 























Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers 
Bakers 


Grain Dealers 
Feed Manufacturers 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 








All Rail and Ex-Lake 
; ORe ti jtamayeliitire 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


UNITED 


MILLS 
CORPORATION 








THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





shippers of FLOUR Winter wheat 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Capacity, 500 Barrels 








The Marion National 


Mill Co. 


MILLERS or QUALITY 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


For Domestic and Export 


Markets 


MARION, OHIO 
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William Tell 


Best Soft Winter Wheat Patent 


Py eminole 


A Strong, Sturdy, Thirsty 
Spring Wheat Flour 


February 2, 1927 























Mrxep Cars 


Prompt SHIPMENT THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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OMPANY 


708-9 Mu , MISSOURI 






















THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
CHIRE ‘PROOF ULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
FLour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 






























JOUR 8. METCALF 00. JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY Riverside Code "iiiits” 


Grain Elevator Engineers Issued in 1923 Per 25 
aie) . ssued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO Processes, Methods and Machinery Discount for Quantities 





54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. ST. LOUIS, MO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. r . é Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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rAGBs LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread’—“Citadel ” 














W. B. BROWNE & CO. 
Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 











We specialize on Manitoba \ 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 


“HeADMUIR” Toronto, CANADA 

















Our mill at Mo 


ntreal is on the LachineCanal, 


a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 


and commerce 


via the St. Lawrence River— 


one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 


the grain ports 


of the west and we reach the 


world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 


is the supreme 


virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 


MONTR 


Capacity - - 


EAL - CANADA 


3,000 Barrels Per Day 


Cable Address: ‘‘Lapwi,’’ Montreal 














Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 











Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














Competition ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALES 





CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


‘Badass 
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OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 





BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 


“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


““DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Branch Offices at Hattrax, Quesec and Toronto 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Offer Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto Orrice Western OFFice 
Board of Trade Building 718 Dominion Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., LimiTED 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 













Manufacturers 
of 


Manitoba Hard Wheat 


Flours 





MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON ‘VICTORIA 





















100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 








Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 





















New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 






Cable Address: “Laxuron” 





Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 












Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 






Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Banrets Fiour 
1,200 Baarets Rouitep Oats awn OaTmMEaL 










Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Traps Buripine 


MONTREAL 













Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 






Cable Address: “Rosinnoop” Montreal 





AWA WA WA NWA WW WW WOH SUA WOd WOR WOR U7 WOR WOR Y 








bcd | 


UATENTTTONATASCOENTTNTTNTT TOTNES 












Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS — 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 

































Owners and Operators of | 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Cable Address: Grain Exporters 


“Mipcor” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we ——— be glad 
Ideally situated. to hear from We make 
The facilities at our a specialty o Millers’ Trade. [ 
disposal enable us to 

guarantee uniform Head Office: 


Cae at are. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur ( 
Calgary 
Saskatoon = 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 





Codes- 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B, CO, 





ontreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: t 


FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL | 


. P . Private Wire Connections 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels Senn Cased to Canad , 


























Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
i es i > - % > a - ee. : ee rs i % . ‘ : . “Tews 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily ‘inne This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ° 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity .. . ° 4,600,000 Bushels 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. PD Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
. Toronto, Canada New York, U. 8S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 
ee ] ” A) 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 










Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


























TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
ud ime zt 
~~ eeeee CECCCCCLEE LECCCCCCCLE 





McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. SPARR. 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 


J.G. WOLVERTON, 
President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 





CECCCCLELe 











Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 





Cable Address: ‘"WOLMACS”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











WODODIDOODODODODD ODD DD ODDO ODD ONNDO) 


) @) MILLERS OF . ; : : . 
re) Special Service to Flour Mills on 
P ° (o) Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour Export and Domestic 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. S$ Pe 99 6 99 “ -" Ocean and Lake Insurance 
706-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG | 2 SILVERKING GREAT STAR WoLF and Transportation 
We give special attention to the wants ) (BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
of Canadian and American mills buying e) . E ’ Export Flour Handling 
and selling high class milling wheat and g Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
other grains. Jorrespon ence SO1Ic. ° W st Assurance 
0) “ . 199 estern 
9 KEYSTONE 
@) 
Q) 
Q) 
2 
vo 


JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 
Cable Address: TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR, 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 


DOV DOD DODD DODD ODDO DOOD DOD DODD DODD DOOD DOD ODDO D0D0000000000 








Cable Address: ‘'HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used 














“KENGRAIN" “We . ° e 
Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
R. C. PRATT Exrourens:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Whest, Our excellont locaton and tong experience | | QUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 


MILLS CO., LTD. 





FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Outlook, Sask., Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world's best wheat is grown 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 


Cable Address: ‘PRAMILLCO,"’ Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 








Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT" 


























MILLS AT 
Mowrreat, Forr Wiiiiam, 
Wiwnirec, Epmonton anp 
Mepiciwwe Hat 














Damy Miu. Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








Evevatror Capacity 
10,335,000 Busnes 





TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS ¢ 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL" 



















Coprs UsEp—PRIVATE, 

A BOC 41H & 5TH, WEsTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 






W anenouse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 
















FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QuEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 

















TORONTO FACTORY 


“DOMBAY" 





Cable Address 











CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G, D. Baunpnrr, Proprietor 


Ontario Winters 
JULIEN” 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” “ST. 
Quality and Service 


TORONTO, CANADA 


“CanrLexco” 


Cable: 
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HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Factories 











WINNIPEG FACTORY 





TORONTO— WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 





MONTREAL— 
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The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
SoLe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Hwerything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


MANUFACTURERS 
in CANADA 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO 





WINNIPEG 








JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pear! Barley and Feeds 

Correspondence solicited, 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








“Manufactured Weather” 


Grrier Fhaineering @rporation 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


He.rs Praopuce Berrer 
Frovur at Less Cost 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 














[f over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn't have 
to tell you about it 


Eighty per cent of millers 
in this country use 
“EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES 
because their simplified ac- 
curacy qualifies any class 
of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 
You pay good 
premiums on in- 
surance against 
fire because it’s 
sensible business. 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh 
Accurately Out of Level 









How have you in- 
sured yourselves 
against over- 
weight packages? 


No. 278 Write us for descrip- 
High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices. 


THE SMITH SCALE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 
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PRUETT 







PEDUIEEULTELLE 


The Agene Process installed at 
The Moore-Lowry Mill, Kansas City, Mo. 





aes AGE under ideal conditions for long 
periods will not develop the strength, ab- 


TET PET Ea 


sorption and color that Agene develops before 








the flour reaches the packers. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flout for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N, Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


PEPUUERTTTETEEEEN 
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Mill at Ogden, Utah 


Sperry Super-Service 


With a network of mills, warehouses and elevators cover- 
ing every important wheat belt of the Pacific Coast 
and with shipping facilities from nine distributing centers 
(San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Ogden, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Vallejo), the Sperry Flour 
Co. offers a Super-Service on all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour—a service that outstrips and outships every 
other milling concern in Western America. 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: “Sperry” 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


Our Ogden NGUL is eivsing 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


mm ei GLOBE MILLS 


r~ Led General Offices: LOS ANGELES 
Sacramento 











Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 











GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “EFemco,” all codes, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY 





SEATTLE, U.S.A. 











Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: “Preston.” All Codes 


Oununlag, S000 Daseels WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR," Portland 
All Standard Codes 





Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





The WALLAJWALLA 


_ . FARMERS AGENCY 
Specializing mn WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Strong Bakers ’ ___ Millers of 











Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
and Fancy Pastry 





Flours PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE, 














COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muituers or Bive-Strem Parent, 
Cracker anv Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 





. 





CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:""CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


Prairie Flour Mill Company Gi in eri nll | 


LEWISTON IDAHO BURLAP 4% COTTON BAGS 
Soft Wheat Pastry ) 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour an as tes ad ~6 we ~ 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


-- 



































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Riverside Code 9s "VE YETTER MEyuioxn §=—s- Per Copy $12.50 


dinn,, U.S. A, 


For sale by all its branches and TH NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
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MILLS OF MINNESOTA’ 
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BLEACHED 
98 Lbs. 













(po. **There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’”’ 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT 




















a 
z rae & RYE FLOUR 
a ee WINONA - MINNESOTA 
—<— DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 600 BBLS. RYE 
Dandy Dough “Madelia’s S we” 
y Lous adelia’s Superlative 
Chlour 
Strong— Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
A trial proves our Geasenhesd to Galtel 
claim of a —s 
Dandy Dough. 
Mill at 
CLARO MILLING COMPANY pandas Minn. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. einweneet =. 

















INCORPORATED 


CAPITAL [LOUR MILLS 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINALY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 














“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














1927 
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No business man will 
deny the old truth that 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


Selling finer bread is 
the most certain way to 
a permanent following 
of loyal customers. 
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FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN, 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange ray . : 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 








GREENLEAF 
**A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








High 
ENUS Frown 
Flour 
BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Empire Milling 


Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Minneapolis Minnesota 








Northfield Milling Co. 


Spring Wheat Flour 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Mother Hubbard 


It’s 
Better 
Flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


the 
Difference 





MADE 





FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato 


Minnesota 


DIAMOND 
FLOU 


PIEMLINSSINOGILY GOOU 


FIG DIAMOND MILLS CO, 


yi 


o- 


yfices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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Established 188) 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 


Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 








“Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 








(Ohieftain 


OUR BAKERS PATENT 


tes | 


"% 





iy ja y WILLED to make a better 


€| 





» Al Gl loaf of bread—a loaf the 






Wal 


2) baker can take pride in— 


inviting and satisfying. 


We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


MINNESOTA 


RED WING 











Three 


Great 
Munnesota 
Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 
“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota Wheat 
flour. 





Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S.A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W. B. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager 
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Made in 
our. 
Water-power 


Mill 





























Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Independent—not connected with any other concern 


‘ wt 
a8? pat® 
¥ 








‘WY take justifiable pride in the fact 


that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


PACEMAKER 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








TRANSPORTATION LINES ¢ 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 











For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 








ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
26 Broadway, NEW YORK 117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and particul 1 
Ti New York, to Funch. ¥ dye & Qo., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
At ¢ Philadelphia to American Baltic Char- 

more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


ippin a - OE Latayeste Bldg. 
at Hy be bv Co., Inc. 

Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 











NDINAVIAN-AMERICAN || 











Boston, to A. O. rat of ns. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Char- 
tering & age. dy Le Ha , Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
At Chi Harrison, Agent, 
827 Bo. Salle St. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
1alieieieee ciatihs Seer fa~ Wlanr Millers 
Many a baker equipped to put out a per- 
fect loaf bakes only nice looking, tasteless, 
“pithy” bread because he buys cheap flour, 
instead of buying 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and thereby having his loaf in keeping 
with his shop. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























RED WING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 
































STERN MILLER 
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RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 

Hard Hard 

Spring Wheat 
r 





Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Spring Wheat 
lour 











SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 


Ghat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MInNEApPoLis 








New Century 





CENTURY MILLING COMPANY 
New -Age 


Standard Patent 
Spring Wheat 
Connections Wanted Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


High Grade 
RYE FLOURS 








Chamber of Commerce 


Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Ask for Samples and Prices. 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 





New Um 


New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 








CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








e 7 Tre vy 
‘PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 








est 9 
Golden Loaf” tmat's ou 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








SWEET CREAM - 


A413 4-138 






-QUALITY FLOURS- 
WU'JENNISON CO MIN S. MINE 








C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 

— Kids, Ladies, Etc. 

A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 

distribution plans gladly sent on request. 








Special Business Card Offer 

1,000 FINEST QUALITY Kip Carbs in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuneti-Danutauist Press 

$24 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 








FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co.., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HON) 


210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








aver Lompany 


odine: 
| Hews Bschenee QldKejighle 











gisc R 
SEPARATOR: 


Before long Carter-Mayhew will 
offer two machines—both new 
—both revolutionary in design. 
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Fumigate 
Regularly With | 


\m fede . 
I ONS 771! 
To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


— 
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ERVIN’S BEST FLOUR short patent 





WHITE GOLD FLOUR special! bakers patent 


THE H. C. ERVIN COMPANY 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
Correspondence solicited 














High Grade Semolinas and Ryes 


Fancy Short Patent 


EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 
STERLING 


Best Bakers’ Patent 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels 


Spring Wheat Flour 


MINNESOTA 













VASK US ~ 


Kor perkormance 
KXigures covering a 


WOLF ROLLER MILL\ 
~- INSTALLATION — 


in your plant. 
ae) OBLIGATION 


THE WOLF CO., 


)\ CHAMBERS BURG. / 
~ PENNA ma 
tS ee 




















Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 





102 Ships of freighters—102 ships that 
More Than a total over a million tons. 
Million vom Skillful management that has 
55 Years resulted from 55 years of 
Experience freight handling assures the 
World-wide prompt forwarding of your 
in Scope shipments. 
Frequent The high standard of our 
Sailings freight service and the rating 
Meeting of our ships secure the lowest 
Individual insurance rates when you 
Needs , ° 
Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
ee York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston , : 
Philadelphia Houston and <arenpont Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T. M. E. J. McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 


New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
























ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “QO” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
























DINAVIAN-AMERICAN [| 









26 Broadway, NEW YORK 117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and particul 
i New York, to Funcl wave & o., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


ati Philadelphia rt - rican Baltic Ch 
8. = can ° ar- 
Shippi more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 









ngOo., 7 ares = 
at {Balt Simore, “to fo Robert i} 


A. ©. rotten | Py ns. 
at New Orion ns, to American Baltic Char- 
At‘ Ghteag Shipping Co. , Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


M,, LB Harrison, Agent. Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
alle 


of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 














BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Aa Se IE FIR, 5 0. 9 6:0.0:0 404 0040000060088 08 $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........sccccccccees 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 








CHARLES W.SExTON COMPANY Mitt Mutvau SERVICE 


Insurance—since1884 For Policy Holders 
Murtvat Fire Prevention Bureau 
MINNEAPOLIS 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Il), 
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Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Uo., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 




















SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 


CA RGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 





MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 








EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 























SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 











New Kansas Wheat 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 





Fi 











A. L. GORTZMANN, President 


GroraGe A, AYLSwortu, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylsworth Grain Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth 











The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 











sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—wivrer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content = ywweaponis 


Commission 
Merchants 


McCABE BROS. CO. 


DULUTH 
WINNIPEG 








Southwest 


Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - 


KANSAS CITY 


1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL &LEVATOR 






Pere Wt 
PL 


Se -_ 
7 a ‘ : 





There Is No Use Trying to 


Guess the UST keep your flour orders covered in real 
wheat. And, to be extra safe, a moderate surplus 
Market : 


of fine, strong milling wheat from the Southwest, 
hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























ae Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Lxporters — Importers 
C. L. FONTAINE, JRr., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas ya ALL H ate ESTABLISHED 1877 
WHEAT jouw Haves GRAIN CORPORATION LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
wnis ORAINCO. | [mq ™SC"Touin oy | | Savtna'uad war MILLING WHEAT — Scat 














SIMONDS'SHIELDS'LONSDALE GRAIN ( 






















—s KANSAS CITY MISS8OU RIS 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary 
wheats when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 




















CHARLES W. LONSDALE, Presivent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-President — 2 
B.F.EMMONS,Manacer Muuno Det = asi isssti(‘<«té‘;S;*‘*dt:C rr 
FR J.CUNNINGHAM { » 


MANAGE a cr DEPT,NEW YORK 
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JA wi IEAT SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OBCAR T, COOK, Manager 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 1,000,000 Kushels 


Dependable Service 
for Millers 


We have the organization, the 
experience for handling wheat 
requirements of particular mills 
and the determination to render 
satisfactory service... . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


Future Orders Solicited 


We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


149 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member— 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 











THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
ESTABLISHED 1803 
Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 
Prompt and Accurate Returns 
31 North State Street CHICAGO 


Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 Bo. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks —Grain—Cotton— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 




















SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Superlatively 
Fine Miling 





W heat 





Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. 


Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 
125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 


require especial quality 





selections. 





Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


6024 Corn Exe MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 


Elevator Capacity, 4,000,000 Bushels 


Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 
1,260,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


Milwaukee Office: 206 Chamber Commerce 

















ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, TLL, 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Ordera Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Nolicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 











SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Have it Bought Right by 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS 


LOGAN BROS. GRAIN CO., Kansas Crry, Mo. 





NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 


—FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 


Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
than any horizontal scourer. 


Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 
to produce the desired results. 


Superior ventilation. 


Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
any scourer ever built. 


40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 
falo and immediate vicinity. 


Investigate it. Also 


THE 





SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















Riverside Code = *'V8 HERP OX —s Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and Tue NortTuwestern MiIuuen, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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£. B. Savacr, President 


General Offices: Corn Exchange 


H. Wenders, Viee President 


H. T. Hevpnice, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 
sales for dealers. Let the International 
Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppewx Suirment Mixep Car Service” 





Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Jouw E. Geraonrty, President 
Maurice J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bikecr'rrow 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 80. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 











W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














- 


ALL GRADES 


OF MILLFEED 





me RED DOG-"= 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St 




















When in the 


marke or MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufac turers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE" Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bidg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd,, C hieago, Il 





Specialists in 


FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
16 Montana St CHICAGO, ILL 

















MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 














y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS: NET 















M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1806 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 0. of CO. Building 











MILLFEEDS=yjs;« 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RosexRans, Mer. CHICAGO 


Low Grades wna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3040 So, Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL, 
Cable Address: “Centrury" 








AMERICAN Fore Biba, 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Flours—Wheat— Rye—Corn 
Semolinas 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 


BROKERS 


180 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
7 
jobbers who will appre 
RS ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export, 312 .N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No, Wells St. CHICAGO 


Domestic MILLInG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
BPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO, 

















Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co, Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, II. 








DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Bhs 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIREGT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


g 





a) 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New YorkK,N.Y. , 
| Po 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 


pomestic FTOUR 


EXPORT 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E. 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Produce Exchange, New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





[~~ FLOUR BROKER’ | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1l Broadway NEW YORK 


PECIALISTS 
Quality 


and Price FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


GrEorRGE W.VAN BoskeErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 


212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














COWING & ROBERTS 
Flour Wester beet 


a specialty 


Established 
1887 
Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 











: ; KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














§ Exceptional Facilities 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 





a 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








ZA, ARELIABLE 
, MEDIUM 


W" SIMPSON | 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE LES: 
NEw YORK OMAND,N.Y 














Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 








PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear 


Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFFralo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, 


We are also distributors of Dried 
Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


We handle 
“EK 
Feed.”’ 


Good 


PA. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURadOFFALS = sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purmapevputa, Pa. 








FLOUR and 
FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 


Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
131 StaTE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR  bomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange 


BOSTON 











Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Esthblished 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 











W. G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M, PEEK EpWarp M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 














JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
0 "BLOUR EXPORT 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


FLOOR 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 











NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 








PECRSSCHHSASSLESSSSSSESSLHRSSSSHTSSSASTCECELSRHESRSHESSRRSTECE EEE eee eee eeeteeeeteaeeeeeees 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITTTiT Ti i ii rrryy 


NEW ORLEANS 





HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““ WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SILITIIIIIII III iii 
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We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LARRO, 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 
THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


the ready ration for 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


J.T. McINTOSH 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg COLUMBUS, OHIO 








C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Lous, Mo. 








The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








¥ 
A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 











J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








Registered in the 
Trademarks United Staton and 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 























| Baty OF impressive qua i 


INNEAPOLIS 








When does a railroad com- 
pany become liable for the 
safety of a shipment? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 

answered 

“The Miller and 

by A. L.H. 


dustries are 


the Law,” 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me......... copies 
of “The Miller and the Law," by A 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 







.,Charge to my account. 
..1 enclose check. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Cratched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “Fiaxy,"’ London 


Cable Address: ‘"Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,'’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘Payting,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrastTanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘*Eciarr,’’ London 


W. P. WOOD & CO. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C, 
Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 
Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C, 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
“MIDDLINGS," 


Cable Address: London 


Cable Address: “‘TRoNTOPRI,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Git. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“BuTTIFANT,” 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


London 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘““WINTER,"’ London 








M. STANNARD 


F. T,. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: *‘LynpsE.u,"’ London 





an 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- 


TOOMEY CO. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, E. C.3 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Telegrams: ‘‘THANEHOOD,”’ London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gyrosr”’ 








Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 
Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: ““BreEapROoT,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,”’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


T. $8. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘“Mepru.,"’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


| Se 
| BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 





Cables: " 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 
Cable Address: ‘‘ByrNne,’’ Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Putuip,"’ Dundee 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DirLoma," Glasgow 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . 
For sale at all its branches “came by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


_ LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW | 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FrepDKOSs,” Belfast 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


“POLLOCK, ” Belfast 
“PILisBuRY,” Dublin 


Cable: 


| 





| 
| 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bs 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘‘Kosmack,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: *‘RuncIE” 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: ‘Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


““WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ‘“E@mMont”’ 





| ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


eaiaar | OF FLOUR 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: ‘“Rosiin,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN awe Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo., SovurHampTon, Huu, Betrast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ““H&rsLENreLp,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘“DELicHT,’’ Glasgow 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: Roma” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 





- OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osizeck,’’ Amsterdam 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrepium,"’ Utrecht 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND | 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 

FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘‘TassIaANo” 


NIEVAK 
Duteh Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 


WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGrors 
ss FINLAND 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 
Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 
Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MInNN., U.S. A. 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘“ERNSTWENDT”’ 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“Wrirsvure"’ 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘““Wirsvre" 


Established 1868 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS' AGENTS 


Cable Address: “‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
AMSTERDAM— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 
MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 
Cable Address for both offices: "CARMIBOEK"’ 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘‘MATLUCH" 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 





ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,”’ Rotterdam 


Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 

Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘““Locomotion,"’ Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam HELSINGFORS 
N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij L. DUNBAR 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,”’ Hongkong 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAZUS, GREECE 
Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 
Correspondence invited 

Cable Address: “AGNAS” 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘SIRENE"’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: *‘VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 

Cable Address: “Srrraty,” Gibraltar 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “InTEREST,"’ Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN Samples and offers solicited 


RUD. MADSEN JORGEN BRUUN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, oe pee! ons 
AND CORN PRODUCTS AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Onhie Mateos “Kouuuen” 


Cable Address: “Ruma Head Office: AARHUS 


BALTIC COMPANY Established 1899 
COPENHAGEN OSLO NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


HELSINGFORS OLAV BeLsuero, Proprietor 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address Head Office: k ee o 2 = 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MosiL 


“GLADIATOR” COPENHAGEN 


CHR. ANGELL FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 


Established 1876 . , ' — 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL FLOUR GRAIN FEED 


BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN Agents in All Principal Cities: 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


Cable Address: **LORMEL” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 


Established 1871 OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT 
References 
The Nationa! City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London Desires connections with American 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London and Canadian Mills 


OSLO, NORWAY 


NILS G. NIELSEN A/S MERCATOR 


COMMISSION AGENT FLOUR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS . ‘ 

Excellent Sales Organization OSLO, NORWAY 
First class references OSLO | Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Cable Address: “CopEex or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





| Established 1858 Cable Address: * 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


HAMBURG 2% 


ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND HAMBURG 
FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 all Centra! European Countries 
oe o Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
Cable Address: ‘“STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg ““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


Branch 


THOR SIGGERUD 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS (Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
References: Northwestern Miller | 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo Cables: 17 rue des Tanneurs, 
Cable Address: “Torsi1G, OSLO” ‘SYNBOR” ANTWERP 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


*“Bautica” 





GUSTAV B. THOMAS 





 COHRS & AMME, LTD. Established 1964 


FORWARDING, WAREHOUSING, WHARFINGERS 
Monckebergstrasse 8, HAMBURG 
Specialists in the transhipment of Grain, Flour, 
Feedingstuffs, Seeds, ete. We own warehouses 
and quay plant situated alongside deep water, 
also river craft and barges for storage purposes 

Cable Address: ‘‘CoHRSAM,"’ Hamburg 
Offices: Bremen, Liibeck Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,"’ Berlin 


and also connections for 





OSLO, NORWAY 





MILLERS’ AGENT 
IMPORTING Hybernska 9, 


AGENCY Prague 2, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


| PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 


La Plata Bran and Pollards 


ROBYNS FRERES 


ALFRED RABL 











| 
| 














Big—two ways 








In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 





NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


| Affiliated with Combined Resources 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. $105,000,000 
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GEORGE COMPA 


2 WELLSBURG 


es Peele 


There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 
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(Juaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


\lills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 


Cable Address: “QuAKEMILLS” 








Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
PATAPSCO 


MAID OF GOLD BALTIMORE, Mp. 











Founded 1795 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


44 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











Before the steam engine was made, 
Before a railroad track was laid, 

W ground the grain by waterpower 
A oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oKal <q 10) -4 wel bem 





THORNTON & CHESTER 
MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 











ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry Short 


Flour King Victor b Lene 





Flour. In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES. BARRE, PA. 








Mixed cars a specialty 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


Short Spring Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








Burra.o, N. , | 34 S. A. SOFT WHITE WHEAT 





CORPORATION 


PASTRY FLOUR 





“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” “*Unexcelled Service’ 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN,N. Y. 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 





requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’Patent ShortFamily Patent 


The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 





CUMBERLAND, MD. 





High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 


Mipa’s TRADE MarkK & Winter Wheat Patent 








WwW 
BRIDAL\ frien 


New Jersey Flour Mills VEIL Pays to Buy 
CLIFTON, N. J. The Best 


FLOUR 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 








PATENT BUREAU 


Niagara Falls Milling 





537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 








Dunlop Mills Wirt W gi ee mnd Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 





Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 























THE FRASER COMPANY 





Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H., Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New Yor 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIO COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 





MEC 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. ©. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bldg., , = 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulev ard, Chicago, Til. 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


HANICAL DEPARTMENT 


he-Northwestern Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager 


“*PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Rosert E. Srerwine, 

Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wivren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WavTer QuackEeNnBuSsH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 


Rosert E. Sreriine, Editor 


Carrot K. “Mic HENER, Managing Editor 
Bropenrick, Asst. News Editor 


Joun P. 





A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Chairman of the 





——— 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year, Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class, 


Copyright, 1927, by Th The Miller Publishing Co, 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 


advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 








A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller wil! be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 











A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 440 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., 

Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 


Ripon, 


Alberta, COB. coccccccccccccccescccccs 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

Wie. cccccccccccccccceccccccccccccece 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 

onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 

WH. Ze ccdicccccecs 
American Maid Flour Mills, 

Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.........+++. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 

Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohlo..........++.. 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y........++++ 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 

APE. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccseses 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago..........++. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgus, 

GrOOCO ceccccccccccecscesvccccesecees 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Houston, 


Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Zocccccccccccvccvccccces 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
New York, 


a Shipping Corporation, 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis.... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 

Louis, tC. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, IIl..... 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 

Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 

FONCE, KaAnSas ...cccccccccccccccccccs 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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441 


489 
504 


444 
483 


481 
500 


439 
178 
498 
437 


503 
490 


492 


504 


496 
483 


495 
502 


431 
490 


429 
484 


444 
499 
492 
505 


440 
442 


442 


503 


436 


501 
484 


504 
482 
505 
441 
503 
501 
500 
494 
502 
502 

















Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis............+.+. 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 


Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, HGQMGAe ..ccccsccccccccesccscce 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
BoetiaME ccccccccccesccessvcsescseses 


Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
SORCE, WMIPOR 2c ccccccosccvesescece 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis... . 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Blevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Bau Comter, Mims... cccccvececssvecee 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIll...... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Cohrs & Ammé, Ltd., Hamburg........ 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mlg. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 428, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co. * Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, ng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. y. seaee 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIll..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Milis, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 
Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain ~_ Kansas 
City, Me. cocccvccevcccss Se cccternece oe 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, 'N. Dosccee 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 


488 
502 
494 
479 
443 
489 


440 
494 


494 
500 


499 


441 
495 


500 
490 
442 
503 


504 
445 
500 
489 
489 
498 
494 
446 
501 
435 
505 


486 


De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 


dan, Wyoming 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. 8. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
MICK, ceccsccccccccccsccccecccveccece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill........... 


Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MIMR. cccccccccscccccccccccccscescces 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 
E 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
eeccccccccsccsceeseseeseccesoes Cover 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bag, Wits coccccccccesesevccscecccess 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, 8S. T., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y.... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
GEIR. cvcvccescccccccccesccccoccevecs 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Omt, coccccecccccsesccecccccscccveccce 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Mim, .ccccccccccccvccccccccccccce eee 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............. 
Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D........ ° 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. 'y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. BF. scccecs 
Fennell, Spence & Co., " Liverpool, ‘Bas. 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland . 
Fisher & Fallgatter, ‘Waupaca, "Wis bewes 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. ..... 


Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 

Helsingfors, Finland ........... seewe 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway. eevcce 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis ° 
Fuller, Walter ‘E,, Flour Co. op 
Mass. ... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis .......+++6. eocces ° 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Sake ‘Min- 
neapolis 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Denton, 
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499 
484 
499 
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501 
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484 
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496 
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443 
481 


493 
442 
494 


447 


503 
442 
489 


G 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England., 52 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... TrTTirTriTe 503 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 5 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 497 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 504 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 2 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 444 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 479 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 492 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 442 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... + 489 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 434 
Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., Min- 
MOAPOCHIS ..cccccccere wb Oeb 606 060000008 496 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toront: Deas 
Gooch Mig. & Blev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 435 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York... 0 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 480 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 443 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 499 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Mimm. ccccccccccccccsscccccces 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ......0++.+ Cec cccccsccess 441 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 492 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 503 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 499 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 482 
H 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 499 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 500 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 504 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway..........++ 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 4% 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 444 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 496 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
tom, Ka@meas ..cccccccccccccccccecsess 44) 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 502 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow.......- 502 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 5? 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y.......-> 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 4%l 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 482 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 502 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., London, England.. 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 503 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 497 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills.......- 441 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........- 500 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 4# 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIll...... 481 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... ; 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn........- 478 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- ‘ 
cago and San Francisco.........-+++: 495 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 441 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa.....- 50l 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston.....- 501 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ...... re 481 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 42 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.. 492 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill.......+++ 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... 44 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 49 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, ...ccccccccccccccsess: 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, arch 446 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway. 
I 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.......-: , 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 4% 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... “wo 


Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
New York, N. ¥....cccccccccccseers*® 
International aftqpeentiie Marine Co. 
New York, N. Y.....ccccesecccecses’ 
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land, 
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E 
International aay | Co., Srenecnpete. . - 
niernational "Sugar “Feed Co., Minne- 
HIS ce ceeceeecreecreeeeeeeesereeeee 
et Hincke Milling Co., ‘Kansas City. 
Per J 
Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.. 
james, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
lis, Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
ASS, Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... : 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 
g Co, Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 
nely Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
Jand, MG. .ecceecceceeceeesereseenees 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
vith Jones, F. O. Little Rock, Ark........-+- 
yo Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ....+.-- 2 hs obras tie cogese 
———_] nes, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.. 
teen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 
Joseph, I. 8S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo, ...eseereeeseeee ecee 
judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont..... ee 
akla Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 
font, 
ada, 
& K 
yi om Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
> ‘ Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
i 508 Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
ty... r Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.......- 
“> Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...........- 
os 504 Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., eaeneepped 
neil 5002 BANsas ..ccccccccccccccccces Seevecee 
y Kennedy, John, Toronto, Me chvtebu seve 
pn Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
4 Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
492 Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
-- @ Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
++ 489 TE cing Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
. 436 King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
496 Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
ry Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
b. 435 Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 
7 Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIll..... 
: 500 Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
7 480 Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
iy 443 Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
ath Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
ve, 499 BOR .ncccccccccescccccesecccovecoces 
falo Krause & Franco, New York, N. Bovsece 
St. Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 
ma- 
. 441 L 
cee La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
+++ 492 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
ve + 503 Montreal, Gk. 6c cskecidstraweeivesse 
«+ 499 Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
. 482 Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, IIll............. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co... 
>»... 400 Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
. 0 Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
504 Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y¥.......... 
oan Levy & Co., Gibraltar ........eeeeeeeees 
is.. 497 Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
wee 44 Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
ne Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
ew- Chicago, Ill. ....¢ Cocccccccccceseccces 
ee 40 Logan Bros. Grain Co., ‘Kansas _: Mo. 
ve Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.. - 
w.. 502 Teng, W. B, Gis GRRRR, Tbicccccicccs 
eee Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
= * Usekle, InE, sccccecsiccnescecccevescos 
and 502 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
ree Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Ill, 481 Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
oon Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
oT Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
ona Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
eee O02 Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 
eee 5083 
sas 497 
. Ml M. 
ork 500 McCabe Bros., peneyctanne ney Duluth and 
44 MOORIOOD 5 ck600x0b0ddes 004608490008 
“7 4g McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow cecvees 
ee McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Ss 478 McKerrow, wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
shi- McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
. 495 McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
“a “il McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y........ 
‘ Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
: 50l Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
oO Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
ome Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
_ Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y.... 
“** 49, | Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
"** tt i Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
‘ Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
“a Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
ss. 4 Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minfieapolis.. 
_ Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
roe Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ms 446 WA, D. Gi csdvccivn caueeseasiweuseeens 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Menne! Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, NOPWAY.cccccccccce 
Metcalf, John 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
osm 8 Meurs Pz,, P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
dee Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
lees Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
sas WHE Chicago, Tl, ....sceeceees Seeds 
DC Middieby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
<I “—e Flour Milling Co., ‘Kansas City, 
wer 
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Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio .. 
Mid-West Milling Co., “Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling ‘Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Blectric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John EB., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Blevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .cccccccccccccccccvesesece 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me. cccccccccccccccccccccccseccs 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., ” Ransas City.. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y.........+ 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. eecccee 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada. . 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas — 

Kansas cece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


eee meee eens 7 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway........+.. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland...... cocce 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co....... ° . 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 06 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
BEDRMORDOTD 66cc cece vecvoesccovesseosec 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis. . 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Fails, 
Mimn, cccccccccccccccsssccccccccece 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, + soy ml 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


Nott, W. S., Co.g Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
WN. ZW. ccccccscveces Cocccccccccccocces 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Blev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... eoee 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. 
Ovid Roller Mills, Oyid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 
Fayette, Ind. 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. .... 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo....... eeccee 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 

Phin, PA. ccccccccscves 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, a 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. sia. 


Philadel- 
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R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England... 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co..........- 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
Wie, ccccccccccsccse 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis eéaue ee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. oe 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, ) |) es 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, penputrdy 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Me. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8S, & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


Ss) 


Mills Co., 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co............. 
Sarantis Freres, Pirewus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

BBD ccccccccccscccccceccsecencescccece 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin...... ° 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo... 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

MASB. ccccccccccccccccccescccescccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 


Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIll.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MAGS. .cccccccccccccccccescecesececce 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, Ws Pecans 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. ..cccccccccccccsvecs 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
Ont. 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg. peeeeee 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
ore Mill & Blevator, Grand Forks, 
N 


States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany.. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo........eeeeeeeeeees 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading ane Amster- 
dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc, Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., oe 
Long Island 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, POOR ccavdese 


T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. 8., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Il. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y........++- 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......-+-+ 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, Kamsam 2... .cscccccccccvesscsese 


UhlImann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada@ ...cccsccscccesessccece 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C.........+.+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo...........+ 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland eos 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 5 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
KQngas .ccccccccccccccsccsesecesccese 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


Kansas .nccccccccccccsceseseseses e 
Warwick Co,, Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

leans, La. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

tor Co. ee 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

Va. 


Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Palla, TORAS ccccccccccccccccecccccece 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 


Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
x 

Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
Y 

Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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(OnE twenty-three Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


Branches: 
MILWAUKEE BAG CoO. P P ° ° ° . ° ‘ n ° » MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
NORTHERN BAG CO. . ° ‘ ° e ‘ ° r » . - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAG CO. . . ‘ > ° > . ° . ‘ ‘ ° . - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° ° P ° ° ° ° . P ° ° ° ° BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. . P e ° ‘ ‘ . . ° ° ° ° . e GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° ‘ P . ° é ‘ ° . ° é ° - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ‘ . . . J ‘ ° ‘ ° ; ° ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ 7 ° ° ‘ . ‘ - TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHASE BAG CO. . ; ; ‘ " J ‘ A . ‘ ° P * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 
Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of ‘“*NEVERBorsl ”” Paper Bags) 








CHASE Bao Co, 


Executive Offices: FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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